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PREFACE 


Tire aim of this book is to ppaetif n sketch of thi- economic 
life of India nr i hr opening of the- .seventeenth century,, that 
bi to say. m the period immodiatnly nnteredtuit to the first 
appearance of those new mrcee which were dutmed to exercise 
aci increoiiiug ami eveiHunlly predominant influence on the 
development of eSjf cntmtfv. If il I>o pentiiaalble to oanign 
a precise date to what b wentialEy a gradual transition, we 
may nay that the medieval history of India ended, and the 
modem history began, in the year iG 08 , when tile English 
ship Hector reached Surat, Starting from this date, it Is 
possible io Imre the economic &tory of the next fliree centuries 
lirat m tin narratives of trawtlh-ia and the early LettrMJoolfs 
of the fUctst [ndiu f ompnny. ind then in the more copious 
ofiinin] records and publications of lutn-r limes, ho that a well- 
defined period lor study is within the reach of onr schools and 
uniy+^rflities. provided tint u suitahh ot ginning can be made. 
This book Lkttamptrt to supply such a beginning, by furnishing 
an aw Mint ot the ccomnnie pod t. ion at the dose of Akhars 
reign ; there in, I fear, little prospect that ad coalite materials 
for * similar atndy of oadtor pvrindst will ever become avail* 
able, bur our knowledge of the dosing years of the sixteenth 
century appear* to be euEcieni trustify *hv attempt which 
J have mode 

Whether tin- il! tempt is auco^dlll i* a q□cation for the 
reader. The mate mils which I have iL^ed s&eein to me to 
provide the basis for a coherent and consistent fieemmt of the 
main cticronLs id the economic life of India, but [ cannot- 
Eiiaun that the at count tu. w offers l is definitive. It hi a sketch 
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rather iliac a finished picture; there u room for more iufcciutve 
study of some of the authorities, and there k a rca^nable 
prospect of the discovery til additional fucU aiming sources 
to which I baw not at present acoe*s T midi as the records 
of the Portuguese administration rind of the Jesuit nii ^ in cl¬ 
aries, or the vernacular literatim of the Real and South and 
West, Tlie period t hys : edicts opportunities for further 
research, much of it of a kind well suited to the schools nl 

economics now growing up in the Indian Universities. and 

while there are obvious argurnffite lor deferring publication 
until the sources have been more fully explored, it see me i.o 
me that the balance of advantage lies in offering the sketch 
for use no til tbe school* have gat to work ; it will nerve at 
the least as a frame-work mi which additional results can bm 
ftffauged. and as ah index to the topics on which furttm: 
information U required. 

A lew words are nece«sfisry regarding the point of view. 
I have tried to write from the standpoint of reader* who have 
a general knowledge of recent conditions in India, and to 

state the pasti in terms of the more familiar present, or, to 

speak more precisely* in terms of the year* between mt) 
apd 1911, before the occurrence of the suddim economic din 
turbanecs resulting from the war, Comparisons are. lum- 
Bver, diilicult to »kaw when the earlier period is described m 
superlative r the wonderful cupudrica pt India could not fail 
to stir the imaghwTbu of visitors from the West, ami r.Jir 
exuberant language <^F the sixteenth century may give a 
very misleading impression if the adjectives arc taken a 
their modern value. The only possible corrective is to fix 
the attention on quantitace^ rind 1 base attempted through*. 
rml 1fl - l " riumenral '■^iimates i actual or relative as 

■h»- available data porenft, of the \ arioifa factors which eonv- 
pn- § i the stream of economir life. The dangers Attendant 
on tin: form uf political arithmetic can blit he realis'd by 
thtMc who have practiced it, and l am not sm sanguine m t■ ■ 
hope that I have **e«ped them all ; the justification fm 
offomig such estimate* t » tliafe they mav ageist the readi>r 
to see the past more nearly in it* tmo perspective, and while 
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they may be m variance with the [acts, they will tSMEinily 
indicate the order of magnitude of the quauritica under con- 
«tderfltioii f and will at any rat.fi direct attention to tin uKpeci 
of rliL* subject which is almost wholly neglected by popular 
writers cm the funnel I ask only that these estimate abonl l 
be regarded as first npproisiniaiTina.’L and that readers to whom 
they may appear to be improbable should wat them in the 
light of the original authorities 

Jl would be unfair, bowever r not to add u word of warning 
for the benefit nf any one who niay accept rhis invitation. 
One o£ the difiieultu'ii aiLiroiiuilLtig ibis period is the diversity 
of hiiiefhftge employed by the anlhqriliftj? l have worked 
on them in Enghnli, French, Latin, Persian arid FortugueM- 
and I have found that translation:? (wlinre they uitifit) mm I 
bn used with caution ; they may be auffidently accurate lor 
all ordinary purposes, and yet miss the technical .<enie of words 
in which economista are specially concerned, while *ven 
standard dictionaries may foil to indicate the j mdm shade 
of meaning intended by a writer of the sixteenth century. 
It is advisabtOt therefore, to go to the original text wherever 
possible, and If J have myself failed to do this in the case nf 
the Italian, BjMUQuh and Russian travHieru* l can offer only 
thr pica that I am ignorant of those language What 1 have 
mid regarding translations applies particularly to the English 
versions of the Ain-i Akhari. iri which %h^ technical force nf 
manv expressions is lost, and I feat thui sj-nmc knowledge of 
Persian must be regarded, for the present at least, as jndi*- 
pen&able for the detailed study of this particular period. 

The subject which I have treated ie extensive, and has 
involved a certain amount ot expiate non in unfamiliar bye- 
paths of literature and science. 1 have receded cordial assist- 
juice from almost every one to whom J have applied, and J 
take this opjiort unity of expressing my gratitude to ihe 
friends and the ftrang&iA on whose resources I huv* drawn, 
—to Mr*. L\ M Knowleaof the London School of Ikoiiumius, 
Sir L>avid Pfaiu Lind Ur. Btapf of Kew r Dr. Barnett of the 
British Museum* Mr. P. S. Allen of Merton College, Ox bird, 
Mr, R. W. Dana, the secretary of the Institution of Naval 
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Artifutecta, Mr, ,1. H Dickrnittm **f MaatbmteT* ^.smc! Mr. 
K. Under, thr Hotitoitt Set-rct&Jy of the India Section of 
thn Vhinrhenter Chamber of Comment ako to til^ Mtawhg 
jMfcst ami prL^Miit members <-f iist uM Service (which, l«v tie 
way, \$ nnmetimro said to have lost it - interest m ^rudy and 
research). -£ir fjeorg* Griers. Sit lid ward MnrWnn. Mr, 
Vincent Smith. Mr, R Sewell. Mr. M. Lorn? worth Dames, 
Mr. U. Titrm Mr V. C Clurttafjee. and Mr A, Vixpu f Ail 
I knv« ahm to tWife Mr. D, T. Cft&dmdt P tim Jtidkn 
Tirade ^rainiaaigtier, for Uh readiness tn place hi* kmjw ledge 
tu my dtHjKJtfiil and linidty I have u> aekitmitisd^e Die 
(mvarytag khdiaeiu? id Mi, W. Foster of the India Office, 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COFXTHT AKJt) PEOPLK 

I. The Coujrnsv 

I attempt in this bmik to present a sketch of the economic 
life of India at. the dose of Ak bar's reign, that is to say, to 
nhow how the jwople spent their incomes, anti the sources 
from which those incomes were derived. Li order to do 
t his, it is necessary first of all to define the omening of" India,” 
for the word has not always conveyed the precise signification 
which it bears to-day, Iu the Middle Ages the ordinary 
European, if he thought of India, or (he Indies, at all, pmUbty 
thoughf merely of some vague region lying siimnwborc to the 
east of Syria, which supplied various costly commodities, 
and in piuliruhitr the ipifle, used j n preparing his food. With 
tin- prugresa of geographical discovery the Indies wen- in 
time EEiMividod into East and West, nod the word India sa # 
gradually restricted (at least in English if no) to the former area, 
which comprised iu a gcncruJ way ail the country lying between 
the i ursian (julf und tho Malay IVtuidiils, This exteniive area 
Was further subdivided by geographer into various regions, 
t.ho tuouths of the Indus and the Flanges bring common]p 
taken as dividing points. so that the *’ second ” or “ middle ; * 
India of some writers pf thu sixteenth century iwiTCHponds 
roughly to the modern meaning of the word. The Portuguese, 
however, and also some travellers of other nations who 
visited the country under Portuguese auspices, gave the 
won! a much narrower signification: to them India meant 
primarily the west coast and the Jonti lying inimedintciy 
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beiund Et, #o that we mav read of journeys from Sind to 
" Ms,” or from M India " to Bengal, and we have to be on 
our guard in order to grasp the precise meaning of writers of 
this class. In the present hook I use India in t.lie modem 
and familiar sense as denoting the country lying between the 
sea and the Himalayas, and not extending farther into the 
mainland of Asia than Baluchistan on tin- west and the 
vicinity of Chittagong on the east. The modem Indian 
Empire Includes, also, Burma, but in this si.Tteenth century 
the country which now bears that name was composed of 
kingdoms entirely independent of India, and for my present 
purpose it is moat conveniently treated aa u foreign land 
The subject of this book is, thou, the economic life of the 
country whose Imiita I have indicated, or, apiMkiiig generally, 
of the modern Indian Empire including the Stales, but 
esdudins the province of Burma , 1 

At the time of which 1 write t.lm bulk of this area was 
divided between the Mogul Empire in the north, the Hindu 
territories of the south, and the Moslem kingdoms of the 
DecL-an. The Hindu territories might at this period still 1m 
justly described as the Empire of Vijayanngar. It in true 
that the military power of thin Empire had been finally broken 
in the Battle of Tnlikot (a,u. mi), hut the dynasty con¬ 
tinued to chum supremacy over what, was left of its dominions, 
and we read of the Empire, under the current name of 
“Narsinga," for com* time after Afc bur's death. This 
supremacy was, however, little more than nominal, and the 
Imperial officers or local chieftains enjoyed a Surge measure of 
independence, and were concerned chiefly in f strengthening 
thf.mMlves and enlarging the areas subject to their jurifr- 
diction. The Moslem kingdoms of lhe Deccan find not as 
yet definitely submitted to the Moguls one of them, Ahmad- 
Mgar. was ul aimed as a province j n the latter part of Akbar's 
rmpi hut its Independence was reasserted a few years later i 
another, Khandwli, was more definitely, but still inctmi- 
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plately, inniif f wriit^d in the Mogul Empire : the remainder 
StofcsT ^ 1 BJdAf ’ were fl ®PS®±^ and independent 

The Mugnt Empire, which covered nearly nil the rest of 
India, w,vs at this time still a novelty. When Aldjar came 
to the throne m 1556, he bad at must a precarious footing in 
parte of the country between Agra ali( J Peshawar, as well as 
m whar is now Afghanistan, and the territories conquered 
during his long reign were by no means completely aaeinsilated 
at tta close. The position which then ejdated in regard to 
ministration . b “ *»«*■“•• been compared to the intcr- 
nungiiag of British provinces and Indian States familiar at 
1 , y^" u1 lmT tllfi analogy is by no means t-iuff, Under 

*J r , IJ f * ^ministration meant primarily the collection of 
Mie land revenue, and the administrative ideal of I hr period 
WaB that, the Bmperor, or It is diiitild rq||©tr£ the 

revenue from the actual cultivators of thu soil, but thiE ideal 
was not; always realisable b practice, and in various part a „£ 
t « Empire we find that the local administration was iu the 
Lands of men sir ho are spoken of consistently as “ aamiritfani " 
A* tuied by tin writere of Akbars reign, this word ordinarily 
denotes something different from the land-holder of the 
present day, but it would be a mistake to regard these 
/jumndare as necessarily equivalent to Prince* t)r Chiefs ■ ,h* 
word covers everybody, other than a grantee or no official 
who swod between the peasant* and the Emperor, and it 
may mean a Und-Jiddrsr in the modem sense, a chief or a 
rebel, wiido it * occarioniilly used to eignify an independent 
king. Abhor a administration was severely practical:" a 
t hud ora Raja who submitted and agreed to pav a reasonable 
revenue was commonly allowed to retain his jioaitimi of 
authority: rme who was recalcitrant or rebollifius was killed, 
imprisoned, or driven away, and kb land* taken under direct 
contj-ol. The (msieow of zemindar* is not therefore by 
iMf significant of any precipe constitutional arrangements'i 
we hoar of them In the Gangetic plain, where Akbara 
supremacy wmt definitely retehlilhed; we hear of them in 
the borderland* where lii* rule was little more than nominal; 
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unci we Im-.l them in EaipatlDft t &nd in Lilt? mountainouE 
country south of Allahabad and Beiiam. where hi* adminis- 
iration wo* compelled by drauinfitences to be content with n 
somewhat dubious position* They serve to remind uu that 
the Empire was very far from being a hornogeuemits entity* 
and if wc po55eraed detailed knowledge of the position of 
individuals, we should probably find a w ide variety of superior 
tenures, tanging bom what would now be termed land¬ 
holders to niters in subordinate alliance with the Emperor, 
and linked together only By the universal obligation to pay 
revenue or tribute. 

In addition to these in a in divisions* there were various 
smaller Slates scattered through the country* some of them 
important from the economic standpoint. The strength of 
Yij&ynmgar had loin mostly in the interior, and along the 
wept, const the political situation at this lime was infriiinte. 
The Portugum were established as a sovereign power in Goa 
and other settlements : the " pirate ffc chiefs. whose position 
will be described in a later chapter, owed allegiance bo no 
inferior authority; while the J^wttorin <d Cdinat also main- 
tamed a posit Eon id independence, uomotimee wilted with the 
Forttigueisfc* sometime in open hostility* but stwayi giving 
secret support to the piratical coimnrniitic&, On the east 
coast. t h+! position w:^ more regular, thtiu^ri l.Fic Portuguese 
hud informally assumed jurisdiction, over pactions of Ihe 
territory of Vijayanagur, but further north we find u few 
petty Fliudu States situated between Gokomht and the Mogul 
province of Orion, tt. 

hi Northern India the mistenc* of separate States at this 
period is usually little more than n q motion of words. A 
xamiudar who paid revenue to the Mogul was clearly in a 
porition of dependence, and if he wished to establish a claim 
to aovereiguty* the first step was to refuse, or omit* to pav 
revi nue. hnch an oimssion might, however, arise- from various 
other causey ami it is probable fliat, in Rajputena, Central 
India, and Chota Nagpur there were numerous chiefs ond 
tribes occupying what constitutional lawyers would regard 
as an anomalous position, eometinuw paying the stipulated 
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revamie, sometime in open rebellion, md sometimes enjoying 
practical independence because the Mogul authocities found 
it inconvenient to undertake active measurtH of coercion 
An exception to those general temjuks jes however, presented 
by lJi@ Stato of Kucdi r lying in (in 1 valley of tin* Brahmaputra, 
over wliiqli the Mogulii did not claim to merci^ junsdidaon. 

I have not attempted to indicate mure than a few gj these 
minor State* on the map prefixed to thh chapter, nor have 
1 lined Eo lay down the boundaries of even the larger territorial 
ureaA with any approach to precision, Roimdaries arc* in 
fact, frequently obscure, and in many cases all that cm be 
3aid is that a frontier was indeterminate* jurisdiotion being 
commonly claimed by two parties and eserrised sometimes 
by one and sometimes by the other. A cunmy survey of the 
boundaries of the Mogul Empire will illustrate thb statement, 
and will oamal die reader to understand the puli tied ton- 
dli-ion* of die period. On the west, At bar e- dominions in¬ 
cluded a portion of what is now Baluchistan, but the west¬ 
ward limit of the actual jurisdiction is not precisely indicated 
in any authority within my reach. Further north, the Empire 
included what is now Afghanistan, from Kabul south wards, 
but the narrative of travellers mate it clear that the hill- 
country west of the Indus was Hbm t m now. Enure or loss 
independent, the Moguls endeavouring at most to keep open 
the cara too routes through the passes, The southern portion 
of Kashmir was eflectively administered* and this i*> also 
perhaps true of parts of Southern Kuinaun, bnt much of this 
mountainous tract was subject to no real control. From 
tvumaun eastward, the northern limit of the Empire was, 
in practice at least* see by the Himalayan forests as far as the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, where Lhe bourn Jury turned souths 
ward, skirting the State of Kficb and the territory occupied 
by the tribesmen of Hill Tippera. From this point the 
authorities arr conflicting, but there imam to hr- little doubt 
e.1iil1 Chittagong wuh 4uitaide the Empire* and probably Akbar'e 
jurisdiction wow limited in practice by the eamuiy of the 
Meghna, From the Mc-dma, the boundary followed the court 
to h little south of Pun, whence it struck westwards across 
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i.1k» Peninsula to ESnun bay, The position between the Aloha- 
n&4i and Gmljivftri rivers Is uncertain: kolliu chiefs in thia 
area, ware certainly mdcpeudejit, while others paid rovenue t 
and only an lipprojriuiatc line- can be drawn. The boundary 
then followed roughly the line of the Godavari to Ahmadnugnr, 
and reached the west coast between Surat and Bombay, but 
m this part of India the extension of the Empire wm in pro- 
gresa, and aa has been said above the latest conquests had uoi 
been hilly assimilated. 

The uncertainties rt^anHng frontiers, of which some 
illustration has just been given, aw of interest mainly to the 
political historian* and in the present, state of our knowledge 
it cannot he said that these boundaries were of tmy particular 
importance from the economic point of view, We have 
fairly full descriptions of the- life of Yyayanagur in the first 
half of the sixteenth century ; we know something of life in 
the Deccan kingdoms of Golconda and Bijaptir; and 1 cannot 
see that cither of them differed in assenttats from life hi Akbar'e 
Empire. The quality of the administration varied from place 
to place and from time to time, but its framework was sub- 
iitantialJy identical, and the people lived under it as Imt they 
could. I shall not f therefore, attempt to describe the life of 
each region separately : the period is marked by uniformity 
rather than diversity, and the available material? can beat be 
employed to present a sketch of tiie position in India ai* u 
whole. 

Leaving, then, political boundaries out of account, what 
was the surface of Indi a like at the time of Akb&ra death 7 
I should answer that OU the whole it was very like the India 
which wo know to-day* There are, of course, important 
differences to he borne in mind. There were no rail wave: 
the great canid system it of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces did not exist ; nnd there were no mu tailed roads, 
though the main mutes of land travel were dearly defined, 
in some casefl by avenues of trees, ami more generally by walled 
enclosure*, known as iarau, in which travellers and merchants 
could pass the night in comparative security. In Northern 
India these routes were* in some cases at least, suitable for 
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wheeled traffic, and long lines of carts might. rAVCiuiniudjy 
be seen t but from tiolcondiv southwards to Cape Comorin 
carta were practically unknown, and pack-animal or porters 
were the only means of transport by land* Navigable 
rivers such as the Emins, the flanges, and the Jumna 
were&fc this time important highways, and earned a largo 
volume of heavy traffic throughout the north oI ludio, while 
the waterways of Bengal were ^Kirhaps even more fre¬ 
quented than now. There was certainly more forest or 
jungle than exists at the present day, but this statement h 
not equally true of all portion* of the cmmtiy. In earns 
parte forest- predominated, and the groups of settled villages 
might bfl described with accuracy as dealings in the jungle, 
but it Appcan probable that in others, such as Bengal, Guja¬ 
rat, and the upper Ganget-ic plain, the bulk of the country 
was under regular cultivation, and the jungles, though more 
extensive than now, were not the principal feature of the 
landscape. One point in the topography of Northern India 
is worthy of notice: the submontane foresta extended much 
farther into the United Provinces and Bilnir than is now the 
case, and the frontier of settled cultivation might be defined 
roughly by a line drawn very little to the north of Bareilly* 
Gorakhpur, and Mimiflarpur. The prevalence of forest land 
meant necessarily the prcafflioft of large numbers of deermetive 
animals: herds of elephants wort- nut uncommon in the liilly 
country south of the Ganges and the Jumna, lions could be 
shot in tin 1 province of Malwa, rhinoceros were found on the 
Gognv and tiger.- were killed, though n«A I think very fn> 
quant!y, i n portions of the i t aug-et i c plain. Extciasi ve bunt ing* 
grounds were muiiitaloed near the Imperial capita) of Agra, 
and probably near other administrative centres, and Jahangir 
£elk in his Mmom how antelope overflowed from one of his 
preserves into the cultivated tracts, lL and were not subject 
to any kind uf males tali oil." 

The general aspect i the nettled country must have been 
very similar to that of the present day. The fields were as a 
rule uneiidoeed r or 11 champion country* 1 in the phrase of 
contemporary English travellers. The crops grown and the 
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treats planted at the present time? were to be seen with a few 
exceptions i)f minor Importance; and apart from trees and 
crops there ts little in the Landscape to attract the eye. The 
villages t<Ki have probably changed but little. There were of 
course no tools of corrugated Iren such as now stride the 
observer in Bengal and $otne other part* of the country 
walls of mud or wicker-work, with tiled nr thatched roofs, 
were universal, and the inferiority of the accommodation, 
together with the lack of furniture, is commented on by 
Europeans of the period who had occasion to seek temporary 
hospitality. In regard to the ixmm and cities there are 
perhaps greater changes to be noticed,, Cakuit tn and Bom bay* 
CSftwnpore and Karachi have all come into existence since 
Akbar's dnath* and the modem Madras was represented in hie 
time only by Mylapore and S, Thoiuj. Same ancient capital 
CxU£2 t like Kanauj and Vijayaimgar, were already in a state 
of decay, others like Jannpnr still retained some portion nf 
their curlier importance, while Fatah pur Sikri,. the mu&t reecrst 
capita 1 ! of all, had been deserted within a few years of its 
Mt^blkhmanU The Imperial capital of Agra, the Deccan 
capital* of GoJoonrta and Btjapm, and -tick provincial centre* 
os Multan, Lahore, Delhi, Allahabad, Pallia, Ujjain, Ahmada- 
bad, and Ajmer, were large and populous cities, and European 
observer* did not hesitate to compare the largest of them with 
London or Paris or Conti fnntinofile, the greatest cities with 
which they were familiar. TheiA Indian cities did not as a rule 
indude Anything corresponding to a modem “civil station " 
or residential suburb*: extensive gardens com in only lay out¬ 
side their walk?, hut families and places ot buomesa were safer 
within, and though the city bonnes were- in sonic case* Urge 
and ItunmeiiA, their importance waa not- usually visible from 
the outside. Father Mon^rrate, wlio had travelled from 
Burai to Agra and Lad accompanied Afcbar on Mb march 
through Lahore to Kabul, sortm up the motto of his observe* 
tioM rempwlml jW follows : 11 The cities look attractive from 
a distance, but inside them all the splendour is lost in the 
tuurowri ess of the a tree to and the hustling of the crowds. The 
houses have no windows, Iticb men have gardens, ponds, and 
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(oimtuinfi within thdr walls, bat externally there is uotking 
to delight the eye, The common people I ive in hvi ts and kovdbft, 
and to have seen one city is to have seen alh 11 That descrip¬ 
tion is substantially applicable at the present day to those 
cities which Lave not as yet passed under the bunds oi the 
town-plimmng expert, or developed redidaritiJ areas on the 
familiar Anglo-Indian lines* 

A few words may added regarding India’* neighbours. 
On the west, Persia was^t this time a powerful State, in friendly 
relation* with l:he Mogul, hut at war with the Turks, who were 
endeavouring lo extend their borders to tlto south and cast, 
and already dominated the Arabian coast. On the north* 
woeI lay Bokhara, whidi like Persia maintained intercourse 
with India. Of Tibet wo hear little beyond vagm> tales; a 
caravan route between Bengal and China wi\& theoretically in 
existence, but I have found no record of its actual \)M At this 
period, and travellers from Agra fox China were advised to 
journey by way of Kabul and the main east-and-west road 
i hrtmglt Central Asia, 1 To the east of Bengal lay the kingdom 
of Arakan, and south-east u£ it was Pegu, the t \yp States cover¬ 
ing much of die country now known m Burma, Pegu was at 
this period deviateas the result of a series of disastrous wars: 
Arakun appears to have l>ccii prosperous, and its king was 
described (perhaps with some exaggeiati™) as tli* most 
powerful prince in India nest to the Oreat Mogul, hut it^v 
trailic by laud was unimportant. Apart then from the 
intercourse with Persia and Bokhara, the relations of India 
with otbur nations were fcheu m now maintained by sea rather 
than by land, and since they were based principally on 
commerce their description may appropriately be postponed 
to the chapter dealing with that subject. 


II- Tun KcifBE&S OF THE PfiOPtE 

It b scarcely necessary to lay that no record* exist showing 
the number of the population of India in the sixteenth or 

1 Iqicicoum Wilh China m* hfrimviCV MHfldtKtted prmCtEHftUjT by tLe 
lf 4 mn^ Time inll he ffeaenbod in K l*4*J cllipteT> 
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seventeen! h century. L Lave oot read of myiii >ng approach' 
bg to a eennufl of any part of iho country, mid oixt inform Rti on 
conm\3 mainly of comparative estimate* m mh by irulividtittk 
which nrti subject to large errors, even larger perfmjJis in India 
thaii in the Eurepc of the same period. Indian chroniden= 
throw little light on the question because they had no standard 
of comparison * and the most they oan toll us ia something 
about lie relative density in different parts of the country : 
mob facta as I have gathered from them in this respect are 
adequately represented in a saying recorded by the historian 
dc Faria y Sousa, who wmte in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. +# Thv heathens/ 1 b« tell* m T i4 miy that 
(ioJ granted thee« particular prerogative* or blessings to 
Kve kingdoms—to that of Beng&k, iniinitc numbers of font; 
to Orm, elephants: to Bknagar, people skilled in sword 
and h tickler : to Delhi, abundance of towns, and to Con, 
innumerable horses. 1 Soma further inform git [on can be 
obtained from the observations of European travoDeiSp pro¬ 
vided we can ascertain the standard of eomparbion which wm* 
in their minds, a matter of sumo uncertainty, aince the cengne 
waa not yet an established institution in Europe, and tine 
estimate of population framed by bier student* are by no 
meiiCLM always in agreement, it is purling feir to say that 
at the jieriod of which 1 am writing the population of France 
wais somewhere about half its present ske r while that of 
England may have been as much os one-eighth, and if it be 
assumed that Western Europe as a whole lay between these 
somewhat wide limits^ ws obtain a rough measure o! what 
was in the miuda of traveller* when they spoke of Eastern 
countries as dvmdy or eparaely populated ; their observa- 
tmnx do not mean that this population of India waa large ur 
small judged by Europe at rhe present day, hut that it was 
large or small whan compared with a Europe which bid at 
Jiny rate much left than half its present population, 

iltidged by thin standard* there rjm be no doubt that the 

Ufl m Ppnugn^ dma* L 

" fflW1 KOcb ' ^ in 
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territory of Yijayanagar had been very densely populated {or 
at least two centimes, Conti, wilting eood after the year 1400, 
said that “ the number* of the people exceed belief |J| ■ the 
Persian Envoy, Abdur Razak, who was in Vijayauagar about 
the same period, wrote that the Empire contained so great a 
population that it would he impossible to give &u Idea of it, 
and, a century later, Pae* observed that the whole country 
was thickly populated with cities and towns and villages, A 
temjmrary reduction in numbers umflt have foliowid on the 
famine oi 1.540, which wag very severe on the Coromandel 
coast, but I have found no record of a similar calamity in the 
next sixty years, and the observations of the Jesuit miration- 
arics about the year 1B9T show that the description given by 
Pe*e£ wag still in the main applicable; the pearl fishery at 
Manor attracted a crowd estimated at 00,000. and the im- 
[i region left by the narratives cl Pimenta and Simon Sa ia 
one of numeretia towns and folly occupied ootmtiy, Aa 
regards the narrow strip of land below the Western Gbits, 
the presence of a dense population must be assumed m order 
to explain the facta recorded in the Decade, and is espreasly 
affirmed by Earboaa among European writers. 

For the DiH TAti kingdom h, there is very little evidence 
relating di recti V to our period. In the fifteenth century the 
Russian monk Nikitin commented on the number of amull 
towns, and mid (if the tnaatation is to be trusted) that ** the 
land is overstocked with people / 1 Throughout thfc greater 
part of the sixteenth century these kingdoms maintained a 
bitter, and eventually successful, struggle with Yijayanugor, 
and must have been able to draw upon a large population to 
awdl their armies to the necessary size ; while half a century 
after Akbar's death the French traveller ThAveuot found the 
[Kjpiibitioii Joint' from Aurangabad to (lolcondit> but sparse 
from Gotcunda eastward to MarabptdAm, The narrative of 
Tavernier's rrevda in the Deccan gives a general impression 
of density, and bis account of the crowds at the diamond 
fields suggest* that there was no scarcity of labourers in this 
part of Die country. 

A* regards the Mogul Empire we have a considerable number 
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of incidental observations made by travellers along certain 
mutea. Taking first the journey from Surat no Agra, ii is 
clear that Gujarat was thickly peopled- Lidia Vaifo, writ mg 
of Surat, saya it “is very populous us all other cities and 
places tin- in India, which every when: abounds with people." 
Thih writer n;« the word India in the restricted $tmse favoured 
by the Fortoguetie, and his travels did not extend north¬ 
wards. hut liis evidence is relevant to the condition of (j ujamt 
and the west coast. Finch counted a city, seven " great 
towns.' 1 and three other 11 towns " on hie march from Sutut 
u> Burhanpur, and hie narrative leaves the impression of a 
closely settled country. From Burh&upur northwards to 
Gwalior the population was l,sv) dense; porta of M.riwa 
were indeed fully occupied, but much of the broken counLry 
tin both thr north and the south of the plateau was very 
nearly desolate. The alternative route through Bujpuiana 
was in general sparsely inhabited, at least na for uurth as 
Ajmer, and travellers found little to notice in this pan of the 
country. The route from Agra to Lahore, on the other tar id* 
lay through a dense population, and the same statement holds 
ti'Jiiii from Lahore ns far as Multan, arid down the Indus to 
B hakkar, but from Bhakkaronwanfo mnstof Ski'I was desert. 
In tills :’ase (Jfd there won an alternative route across the 
deaerl. from Ajmer to Twtta, but the country trai'erarti was, ue 
might hr expected, uninhabited or occupied only by ftmuada. 
Of the mates eastwards from Agra we have much Fn-anticr 
knowledge. Finch gives an itinerary through Kanauj an d 
Lucknow to Jauiipiif, but it is heorauy ami throw* little light 
on the state of tha country : lu> mentions, however, that the 
mod from Jaunpur to Allahabad lay through a continuous 
forosti, a fact of which the Hignificnnco will appear bier 
Fitoh sonic years earlier travelled by river from Agra to 
Bengal, and ha notes that the country from Allahabad to 
Patna was populous, hut this remark applies only to the 
fiver-banks, and I have found no other description of Bihar 
and (,i ■’ east of what is now the United Provinces, 

m> for then we have reached a rough general idea of the 
relative density of the population ip different parts of the 
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country, and wo may my that Bengal, the uonh-w^totn 
plains, Gujarat, and Southern India were thickly, or very 
thick)y, populated when judged hy contemporary European 
standards. As regards the size of the great cities, it is 
possible to make a further approximation: travellers 
compared Indian cities with others which they knew, 
and though such comparisons are Mlc to large error’s, 
they are ant therefore entirely to Be ueglucted To take 
ft modem parallel, w should not. expect a traveller un¬ 
provided with dtatistiod informs tion to discriminate 
between the great cities of Northern India : to him, Lahore 
and Delhi, Agra and Lucknow would all appear to be 
of about the same size On the other hand, a man of 
ordinary intelligence could hardly fail to observe that all of 
them are much inferior in population to Calcutta nr Bombay, 
and larger than place* like Jullumlur or Saharanpur, and we 
may fairly ;dlow to earfici trwdtam a corresponding exactitude 
of discrimination. Speaking generally, they da® the largest 
cities of India with the largest cities of the West- Jourdaiu 
sava Agra was ono of tilt* biggest cities of the world : Cciryat 
save that Lahore was larger than Constantinople, and that 
was not 00 large as Lahore: Poes says that Vijayonagur 
Wflfl Bfl lug,. Rome : Lander (rether hter thou our period) 
aaya that Delhi not much lees than Paris, and t hat Agra 
wns larger thou Did hi’ Ralph Fitch flays that Agra and 
Fateh pi it Sikri were each much greater than London: 
Monscrmto sovs that Lahore to* second to no city in, Europe 
or in Asia; anti other tnwellcre offer similar oompariflotiFi. 
Now tho population of European cities about tins p*ti‘>d ift hy 
ao means accurately known, but. it appears ruunDabk to say 
that Paris contained not more than 400,000 inhabit ant* at 
ihc outside, ami '.Lai uu other city in Europe had more than 
200,000; wc may therefore conclude that the greattot Indian 
oitiw worn moat, probably of the quarter-minion to half-million 
standard, and that in any cum their inhabitant* were not to 
be counted by tho million. 1 


I Xhr poAuUtiPH of I&untMB citkt about lU» Jmtiod i* <tl»ii«4 in On* 
^ ii M2 8D8. gin* * 
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This iwnoluBinn, vague as, it is, will serve at least to correct 
the exaggerated ideas which grew up in Europe during the 
period when intercourse with India was rapidlv idenuing, 
and which are not even now entirely discarded. ThdVanot, 
writing iu the middle of the seventeenth beutmy, took p»in* 
to test the accuracy of some of those stories by inquiries 
among people likely to know tie facta* and his wsanlts are in 
general Agreement; with the view which has just been expressed. 
Of Agra, probably the largest city in India* he writes that it 
was populated an befits a great town, but the currant story 
that it could furnish 200,000 armed men was an exaggeration : 
the gardens within the city gave a impression of -die, 
while the streets were so narrow that (hey wore necessarily 
crowded wluin the Imperial Court waa present, though at 
..1 her lini- - they were empty. .Similarly* in -considering Delhi 
he. Jays stress oa the number of people who accompaiucd the 
Court, and concludes that without the Court the city was of 
small importance; if the population amounted to 100,000 
when the Emperor was present, it might be |nss than one- 
aixth of that number when the Emperor was alee where. An 
example of the exaggerations current during the seventeenth 
century is the statement made by various writers thal the 
city of ftftrir in Bengal contained 1,200,00(1 homos, a figure 
which would indicate a population approximating to 1 bat of 
modem London. Iu the previous century, however, Burros, 
the Portuguese annalist, gave its population at 200,000, and 
'uii'-e the city was of no particular importance at this epoch, 
it is safe to conclude that the number of hnuswi indicated in 
the later story was either a wild exaggeration or took inti* 
account the ruins of the various capitals which had existed 
tn the neighbourhood. At any rat« [ have been unable to 
find any reasonable grounds for inferring that any city in 


Wiety oia^DMtr' of ih* popututioa^,n«, whb,-;h mk-n Dmstlmr m-™* 
> miximnni Gflism rtf 400,000 in tha ym I MO. Iu hia Uiit^v »f IktCUu 
o/ MomtJ* tkt MUdlt Agrj {tnul.lfflii, HrtuilWn. vtit 407 ) GntoorflTiui 
i|ni.Le* will. upppmoi » r ,pin>rrt wi MlimstO imltino Hid uanutilit l:,-m„ 

& l**£*boutwm-. 

rlairt. PfcsjiUo rt»h» Idwtu, p. 290) that thei* were mum Him I tone* 
in i. j this vmAt aim* a nojialiuian of httf k rtr 

Hijmmrhit llWf*. anrl pr^tmblj Die tr-jtli l»JP Lei wool) Ihr. tttn nnmlwn 
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India had ti resident population of as many as HhIF a million, 
It is probable, indued, that an influx of Hoops or pi]grir»j> 
might result, ns happens today, in temporary aggregation* 
of jjooplo in excess of this number, bnt for comparative 
purposes such incidents must be disregarded : the population 
of modern Allahabad is correctly taken as teas than 200,000, 
though over a million persons may gather there for a religious 
festival, and the same basis must tw adopted in est imatin g 
the population of Indian cities at the earlier period. 

A general idea of the magnitude of thu city population can 
thus be drawn from tbl particulars within our reach, i'rem 
the nature of the case, the question of rural density cannot be 
determined on similar considerations, and we must tank else- 
whi'rt for information which may enable us to give somewhat 
greater precision io Lite vague eouclurinos at which we have 
already arrived. Such information may be drawn fioru two 
sources, the strength of armies and the extent of cultivation, 
and it » happens that from the first source we can learn 
something about the south of India, while the second threes 
some light on the position in the north. 3 shall examine 
Uj(m£ sources b order, bnt at the outset it is necessary to utter 
a word of warning a* to the degree of exactitude which inu\ Is 
expo rt^ in these calcidstionn, and in other* of a shntfar 
nature which will be found in subsequent chapters. A wriain 
amount of statistical information waa indeed recorded in 
India at this period, but we have not access to the original 
record m, and we do not always know the basis on which they 
were com pita 1. We ha veto be content, as a rule, with MOJO duty 
and partial evidence b the shape of facta stated by 
contemporary writers, who may have made mistakes in the 
figures, or may We been misled as lo llieir precise signifi- 
com e ; and wr can interpret their statements only by the aid 
of assumption*, tin validity of which may be open to question. 
Wo oau scarcely ever say that a cunclitsion is cerluin or that 
a particular number is unquestionably enrroct; we have to 
(^tinmlo probabilities and seek for limit* within which the 
truth mnv lie-, Data, assumptions, and conclusions are alike 
open lo criticism, and if I ‘vomefcimo? appear to speak too 
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■ confidently to matters of number ,>r of quantity the lender 

“ 10 “V nd thal preliminary cation applies 

roughout, and that, We are not travelling on tie broad road 
of modem statistical information, but are trying to find » path 
tlimngh a hitherto untrodden jungle. 

The uibnaatiou at our disposal regarding the strength 
of he ono.ee of Southern India haa lierai m out by Mr. SewclJ 
win, without, committing himself to a numerical estimate’ 
concludes that all the chronicler* believed that the King 
? could, if he so desired, put into the field 

unmense IQUMs of «n»d men. They were prebablv not *11 
weu armed Or well trained or well disciplined, but oa'to Wv 
number* fJierc ht? HtUe reafitmabl! doubt.' 1 The 
inenta on which this conclusion is based fall into two grout* - 
5** authorities. W| us the nominal strength of th, arm/nf 
Yjnyanagar. while other* give the numbers actually p Ilt bto 
I*' 5 eld .°° particular ocesaotw, and tire evidence under these 
two heads is on the whole reasonably consistent. Five write* 
of whom four at least nrny be regarded aa independent put the 
—I strength of tbe army at about one million, while tZ 
O thorn add that it. could be increased to two millions if 
nectary, Now it is possible that these round number* w 
bp v *? 06 having no relation to the truth but 

o my mind ft is more probable that they represent • notorious 
bin. I he great bulk of the army was OwnnitPcd on the 

each Imperial officer was bound, u 4 condition of hie tenure’ 
to produce on demand a fixed number of treope, and tfc most 
reasonable falmpreteboa of the statements we are considering 
appears to me to be that th e total of these oontingen te umoun ted 

Z T. f° *"* * »* this fact wSLoSJSJJ 

XZ ltl ’ BO tl T lt al{ atrat, S < ’“ recoil approximately 

the same answer to thtor questions, ami that the possibility 

the reputation el the Empire. 'Phis interpretation does 
not of conreo imply that *n army of ft million ever took the 
Gdd. Nun* tolls us, what we might in anv case have 
that some of the officer* kept smaller form, than tbdSblig^ 
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lions required, tmd wo should regard the number of a million 
as a lliooretic*! limit, not perhaps in excess of lie caipaeity 
,jf the country, but not likely to he reached in any ^rUeukr 
Campaign. Thin view is borne out by each detail* as we 
possess of the actual strength raaiteliisd. The array of the 
aituy in Uia year 1522 is described by Hunk with a fulness 
which shows that he must have bad access to detailed wumrea 
of iufonuiitioiiho mentions eleven separate bodies of the 
main *rray, which aggregate just over 600,000 men, and m 
addition there were other contingents of 10,000 or 12,WO men. 
ue well as a strong advance-guard, so that on this showing 
about 080,000 men, or say two-think of Hie ueininal Btreo 
of the Empire, orerc pot into lino in a very sty-imm emergency. 
At Tdikot forty years Jawr, when the danger to the Empire 
was known to be even greater, we are told on Portuguese 
authority that the army was 700,000 strong, a number w inch 
accords generally will, the .lwoription quoted by Mr, Sewell 
of the final campaign, when tbs lores marched in three bodies, 
an advance guard of 120,000. than another J “ large army/’ 
and then 11 the whole power 11 oi the Empire Ihes^ 
independent statemeutaappear to nie to justify :i view n! the 
miliLiiry organisation which is in harmony with all that we 
know OS to the activities) of the great Empire of the .lou'-h, 
and idftn with the relation of parfonunuce to promiso prevalent 
at this period—» huge tirinv provided for, and in the- utmost 
nmHBenyV an array of pdap two men nut «f three r^' 
Himmbly because aotue contingents failed to appear, and the 
others ware substantially below tint obligatory strength.* 


■ Wr mm IMM Ibnt tb« Emperor'* P^wyl U*xm w*rr P™®* 
TaUIwI It, full *in=ni^i. but baud only * nu.ll pre- 

SS i iffSk J* Tlx, Sft •» S^fiSd 

fom (#W*0| stflh tlx* total Mtotor WB ' a preb^Wy oJwrrt WtiJW, m 
atited Itv la 300). Mr. t*jFxgwtfrtb P»mw, “ hw trmualitlimflf 

ffiiSKTi S*S m*-" ** “ ** £* » tiw t^j itsvrtgth 

„I tiSCtald *nwy. bwt I will » ™l«n«s u. tlu> 

tuud dixmtlv by V Emprwr. «ul pol dl«i («£}* ; 

(y. 300) -*V*. tha Kmpeivr bail thw inxraiW oa nttnually ut ,l *J 1 '- ’ ' 1 

SCt jJ trn Ir. m h- axxyr Umtthe nunMKQbwawcmpMMBdib ^pwt 
Xa innLi. ' la hi. arwunt ef Vij V ^« ^ do-* «* ™f« ta th* 

^itdRl hj tb#i TlOblSt ^ 
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Similar data are not available for the opposing armies of 
the Depart They mu si obviously have been numerous, mucj? 
i hay nijdiitainwi Iha struggle lor so many yaw* and at hud 
gained u docuuve vietoiyv but I am disposed to infer from the 
imperfect aecouutH of particular bottle* that the northern 
forces were Qpllj in a minority* and that they owed their 
success in part to their strength in cavalry, unci m part to 
greater still; the Portuguese account of the battle of Talikot 
aayb that the Deccan hod half the number? of Vtj&y&nagu, 
and this proportion ia not m itself improbable, hut allowance 
must be made lor the wastage of the invading armies, which 
had marched mm distance from their but* to the noena of 
the battle, 'raking then the Deccan and Vi joy an agar together, 
it is not unreasonable to bfer that this part of India could 
actually put something like a million men in the field, though 
it could hoc have main tasked this number throughout fi long 
campaign; and armiea of this strength would not represent 
what it has become the fashi on Uj call the ** man-power t# of 
the country, for the figures which have bees given for 
Vjjayanihgar chi da numerous esmp4biDom»i whik the 
hfLilimotih. men-hnnta. and urrisanii, constituting in the 
aggregate a -uhstaqtiaJ proportion of the population* were 
exempt u| from nervier These forces? were drawn from an 
area counting of the greater part of the Presitlenciee of 
Madras and Bombay (excluding Sind) together with the 
Statue oi Mysore and Hyderabad* and containing sccmd- 
iug to the last ogmme 4* population uf between sixty and 
aevent j millions , 1 the question far v.-lmt rnuntoy #ml van- 
tftint-d m ibis area at the period under <5onriderati->n. So 
far ms 1 knotty there are no data to ahow directly what forces 
muh\ bo raised from a given population iu the conditions 
which pteviikd in India at tliie period, and European analogies 
most be used with a certain amount of caution. We may, 
however* be mi re that the latest European axpotkivee mini lie 
set aside; the world has now learned that a proportion or 

* It la rat rAftv |o ilrltn^ iSu? am exo&Uy hi Uinri* iba imxkra ft-IuUalv 

Iniivi- r=i^J Lf fijf ttltfc'h pepfA||p,itinfi u Twjocrfdfldi hut lb* num btsni alinfttf 
oorUus )y lk butwceai ibra? limit*. 
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great fifl one-sixth of tins total population be armed, hut 
that this requires progressive organisation extending over a 
seoea of years, and it is practically impossible that any atmilftr 
projxjrtitiu eoniii have been attained in the short and Midden 
campaigns charaeterifltit: of Indian warfare, A closer analogy 
ia the number of men which European States were prepared 
to mobilise on the outbreak of war : according to the published 
figures, France had arranged before the year 1914 to mobilise 
one out of 111, and l.iemiany one out of 32, so that, if the 
recruiting organisation of the Deccan and Vijttyanagur waa as 
efficient as that of modem France and Germany, their united 
strength of * million would imply a population of about thirty 
millions, while the population would be greater if the efficiency 
was less. The degree of sEcieuey attained in India at this 
period i- entirely a matter of conjecture! on the one hand 
the quota system was calculated to distribute the demand 
for men over all portions of the country, and it. is im¬ 
probable that a high standard of physique w required, 
but on the other hand the exempted I’tawe* wore, as wn 
have if.esu, considornblo in point of numbers, and sp 
iog fur myself, I find it difficult to bdievo that the bidtan 
system cun have bedn i he mote efficient of the two. At 
tttiv rat/-, if we accept the inference that the Demm 
and Vijayanaror could together put somewhere about * 
million men into the field, we must Agree that they could 
draw on u population of ovw thirty millions lor about half 
the present numbers), tmlca wo ant prepared to maintain 
that their military system was more dfu ieiU than those ni 
modem Europe so fur as the enrolment of recruits w «™- 
ceajisd. This inference is of course bast'd on data drawn 
from the jHtfiofl trudiuj; with thw battle of luUkot lu >tit P 

as has l«cn said already, there is no record of any serious 
calamity between that, date and tim end of the century, and 
since the rnunm* cannot be described aa ovcrcrow<hw mth 
about hell its present popi Nation, we should not be justified 
in concluding that the numbers bad decreased largely m the 
interval; a moderate increase in in fact thi- more reasonAble 
in ference. 
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To py mind them the available information sfn gffl ffto that 
the population of the southern territories was at hmt tJiirty 
millions^ and probably substantially more. No similar infer 
euc# con by drawn regarding Northern India, for the sufficient 
ry^irt ilutt fcfei! strength of the Mogul forces is unknown. 
Ah bar, at l&mt in his later years, never hml occaaito to pat 
his whole |>ower into the field ; he wa* indeed frequently at 
wot, but. the operations worn of a ceconihry nature, slid it sa 
no more possible to deduce from them ihr potential strength 
of his army than it ia possible to ealcml^te 1 the forces of modern 
Indm from the detaib of successive expeditions on the 
frontier* It i* tme that the Ain-i Akban contains much 
information in regard to Akbaie military orgammitiuiL but 
unfortunately the account is not complete and after working 
Up all t he figures furnished by Abut Fail, i have found myself 
compelled to aasent to the conclusion readied by Mr. Irvine 
that the numbers ol the army Cinttot be estimated with any 
approach to precision. For the north, however. wt have 
access to the alternative pmree of mfrirnnition t.o which 1 
have already Alluded, for the statistics preserved in the Ain-] 
AMafi suffice, if we can interpret them correctly* ho give a 
general Ldci^ of the extent ol cultivation in those province 
of the Mogul Empire in which the regulation system of revenue 
aasessmoaits had been -dfcctivdy introduced Urrfofttmatdy, 
these rtatiHtiua bav^ nut yet bean thoroughly studied t ami I 
can ofier only my radividtml interpretation of the lignfe Jr 
which relate to a portion of Northern India, My cugriuaione 
may be stated as follows: 

(I) A detailed study of the statistics for the western portion 
of this United Provinces, that is to say, the area lying between 
the Jumcm and a Hue joining Bareilly mid Agm> indicates that 
the cultivated area in settled country was about threp-fouftlie 
of the present simid&rci the proportion being more than eight- 
tenths in the tract between the Gauges and the Jumna known 
as the dnob, and almost seven^tenths in Rnh ilk Eiand, the 
country lying cast of the Ganges. The area of settled cultiva¬ 
tion was leas* because as has been said in the preceding section 
the line of the Himalayan forcsta lay nearer the Ganges ihan 
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m mm liiti case, but the dual), attti also a atrip of country on 
the* left bank of the Gang^a, may almost hr deambed aa fully 
occupied. 

(2) A general survey of the statistics for * lie Punjab auggeftts 
that tie density of cultivation found in iJie dudb extended 
westwards across the Jumna, at any F&te as far as Lahore, 
but that on the other hand the South and West Punjab wae 
very sparsely occupied, 

(3) The statistic for lie centre of the United Provinces 
present difficulties which l have iud yci been able to 
mount, but they suggest a rapid decline In cultivation in the 
diuHf from Agm ^istwiiids. 

(4) In the east of the Provinces, the amount of cultivation 
nortli of the Oogra wa a very small, wnde between the Gogra 
^nd the Gauge*, eastwards ol a lino joining Allahabad and 
Fyzabad* the proportion was lew t ban one-fiffh* 

(5) The figures for Bihar suggest on a general examination 
that thh proportion of one-fifth extended m far as .doughy r, 
at which point the statistics come to an eudn 

In order to translate density of cultivation into density 
of population, it is necessary to anticipate the conclusion 
nachfld in Chapter IV,. that, while there have been many 
cliang>■:- in detail, the main lines of the 1 1 ] il ■ an sy stcm of 
agrinulhirr havr jwnsNled during the loft three censurice, 
ajid eofuscqueatly the area placed tinder crops is a rough index 
to ihr nunibem of the rural jiopnlatlcun If this conclusion 
is provisional I v fl<y!^pt?d, it follows (bat the western Gajsgetlc 
plain wan almost en* full of people in AkbftEs time as it is 
t4>*day, and consequently was very densely populated when 
judged by Lhe European standard of the sixteenth century, 
while on the other hand the eastern Gunge tic plain ae far m 
fckn con fines uf Bengal was noti it now is, a congested Area, 
but supported a population of abo^t one-fifth the present 
density. We have already seen thac European travdtera 
found ^ del sue population in that portion of the former area 
which was visited by them, and CH&I Otber b*^ m few* 
here an explanation of the state in cut made to l 1 inch that the 
road from .lanupur to Allahabad lay through a continuous 
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forest, as well aa of the foot recorded in the AlAamatna that 
forests were traversed and various strange beasts seen during 
a march along tbs southern bank of tbo (!ogrg [n n |iat is 
now the congested district of Axunigarh. The ton elusions 
drawn from contemporary atatlstlci arc t Lilh not entirely 
ttrutorrebo rated. and it t: possible ritat further study of the 
lirerAturc of the period will furnish other sttvlemealfi of k 
similar nature. 

II now we apply these conclusions to tin- figures of the lust 
cod-sup, we shall find that the population of the northern 
plains from Multan to MongLyj must have been well over 
30 millions and probably little lees than 10 imltton* at the 
period to which the statistics relate, 1 We have thus n total 
of, at any ruts, mure than 60 millions in sight fot the nnrtham 
3nd southern areas taken together, but without allowing any- 
thing fur two populous regions, Elengal and Gujarat, or for 
any pari of the more sparsely peopled but extensive inter¬ 
vening area; and when we bring these excluded tracts into 
account, we are justified in concluding that there must have 
been at the least somewhere about 100 millions of people in 
India hi order to carry on the activities disclosed by confetti 
pwery authorities. The number is absolutely vary great, and 
would have appeared almost incredible to European observers 
of the period, but it is only one-third of what the same urea 
contained in the year 1911; various arguments could be 
adduced in favour of a higher figure, hut the nature of lhe 
daf* compel us to be content with indefinite estimates, and 
it appears to me that, we shall run no risk of serious error 
if m take 109 millions as indicating a total, not indeed 
attained by careful enumeration, hut rendered probable by a 
consideration of all the relevant facts which are available' 


, 1}lB etstwHc* it out absolutely «n*ln. bul t|un * n . ^rloor 

Ifejui I he Iw nfag c fiSflt. wtiwh censed heavy mortality In tltcnerih-ral.. 
Mil OOB»q UC ut]y the pupulattai .t Iha sad ef til# Tdt Bn mart b*e« 
, * U , Tb" ™t=ut of flatmiry affected by thh luma* 

!B ' ,D *-i DC ”!7 1 ' * Jui } 1 ham> diseouEiW it uhijtlitlelT by Miflllff little 

free f jO loH lo— wham lb» Bjornae wtrnlil jueliiy needy 10 laltBaiar 1 nm 
iittti aulhui^ U> Suggest that Lhu foinlnn extaadnl tfl Belied nr to Uujanit 
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III. The Gu&bbe or the Population 

The population of whose numbers we have been trying to 
form some idea wins by uo meaiiM homogeneous. Among the 
Itijid-LLa, who formed the great majority, die caste system 
exuded substantially as it ^xiats to-day,, and the slLfFereuce* 
sunosjg castes end race- were such that wo find traveller* 
speaking of bamyfts or of Gujaratis as “nations" distinct 
from brahmans or raj puts. The Sikhs were at- this time 
regarded merely m a sect of Hindus h and from the economic 
point of v raw "Jm Christians of the South "ruay apparently be 
dossed as resembling in easentials the people among whom 
they lived, Jews mid Armenian* were few in numbers, but 
important in comm ere LaJ life. The pedtien of ihp Farsie Lb 
not altogether t b-ar, Tarry + writing ©f hia t£peiitUiCt j a about 
1016* say^ thrst (i thoir profession is, for the generality, ail 
kiadF. of husbandry hh ; Mondy, a little later, speaks of them 
os cultivating palm-trees* and Mouse irate was unable to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the rest of the crowd of what he culls 
heathen?, meaning, I take it, the ordinary Hindu population 
of the country round Namri, in which they were at that 
times settled. On the other hand, m TJu'venot^ tlrp-i- they 
were oampinaoiis figure? in Surat, easentiilly a eommeFOnl 
city, while in the middle of the sixteenth century Garcia da 
Orta knew some of them as traders in Cambay and Baugeitt, 
and ^itotes Unit- they were regarded us Jews by the Portu¬ 
guese. Apparently. therefore* they wera At this period pass¬ 
ing from the pursuit of agric ulture to the commercial career 
in which they have since achieved such remarkable success* 

Two other demerits of the population, the Modem* and 
the Portuguese, require to benoriced in greater detail. Among 
the Modems we must, distinguish between the Arabs mid 
Persians of the coast and the men of North™ India, and the 
latter again must be divided into old-established inhabitants 
and recent immigrant#. In the centuries preceding the year 
1500 Arabs aatl PereiimR hud acquired a position; of pre¬ 
dominance m the sea-bome trade of die whole Indian Ocean 
from Mozambique to the Straits of Malacca, They had 
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settlements at tie seaports on both aides of India r wherever 
they could came to anjUigein^iilf with the local until 
und the vsdue of t heir trade to those authorities wt\* so great 
that they were commonly welcomed and in Borne places at. 
least enjoyed special favours. The Moslem population of 
these settlenicnls did nos however consist wholly, or even 
mainly, o! foreigners. The merchants came primarily for 
trade, but they did not neglect lhe interests, of their faith, 
and at the seaports which they freqoMtted larger or amalkr 
groups of converts were to be found* jrwwuiffl up the result 
of mtoimaniagoe or less formal unions with the people of 
the country* Early in the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
haul ousted these Moslems from their predominant position 
in the Indian Ocean, bat had not succeeded in driving them 
out of trade, and we meet with Moslems at practically every 
seaport in Insiiu, even in some of those where the Portuguese 
had acquired territorial jurisdiction, From the seaport* 
Modems made their way into the interior, chiefly os dis- 
tributes of the commodifies their ship* brought tn India, 
and Vijayanagar in the days ol it* prosperity included a 
considerable Modem quarter. 

Altogether apart from these sea-home influence?:, a large 
number of Moslems had entered India from the north-weat 
in the five or sit centuries preceding the establkhment of 
Abbur* Empire, and hud effected eon versions on a very 
large scale. The descends* of the early arrivals were 
already wdl assimilated vrhm the Moguls limi appeared on 
the >cone, and aa i* rule toot the Indian aide in she struggle 
against Babur and Humnynn: in t he time of Akhar, they 
may ho describe-:! with substantial truth nt 1 mil on Moshuna,, 
in contradistinction to the men who had ctfme with Slim to 
India or who followed him there on the establishment of his 
authority. Abbor'js Court was essentially foreign, and even 
in his Inker years the furl inn ekmflat, whether Hindu or 
Moslem, constituted only u small proportion of 1 ho whole, 1 
Such influence ua was everted by tire Court in the dxmuimc 
sphere came from the predominant party* who** fcaatea and 
1 [taluili Cia that |Kimt aro fftw M qw iu Qia|iU.t III. 
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habits led to the patronage oj foreign merchant* ami 030 
ol foreign commodities, as will be explained in the fallowing 

chapters- 1 . 

Tlie cooling of the Portuguese at the ojKrnmg of the mis- 
teentli century was the result of a variety of motives At 
frkiii time eastern commodities for Europe wore carried up the 
Red Sea or tha Persian Gulf* and. after paying heavy duties 
to the Moslems in authority in Turkey and Egypt, were 
distributed by the Italian merclumts who dominated ike trade 
of the Eastern .Mediterranean. The Portuguese desired to 
carry these commodities in their own ship# round, the Gape of 
Good Hope: by doing this, they would at once enrich dium- 
selves and strike a heavy blow at the prosperity of the Moslem 
States, which were irtfll regarded as the enemies of Christen- 
dam. but at the same lime they Imped to secure a pnaitmn 
whence thr Christian religion could be propagated, and 1 rius 
their enterprise waa at once commercial and missionary in ** 
nature. They did not, attempt to found an empire on land : 
the rooUdea of their policy was such supremacy m the Indian 
fleaa that they could control and direct the comae of trade, 
and with this object they established maritime settlements, 
protected by forts sufficiently strong to roast attack, and large 
enough to provide the supply of soldiers and sailom which their 
policy required. These settknwnia existed on the east coast 
of Africa, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, on the western 
coast of India, in thr Strain of Malacca, and even farther 
east. Their capital city Goa. they occupied several 
other potto on the west coast, and while, they were not estab¬ 
lish^] i,j the Gulf oi Cambay, they controlled tb* ImfUc bom 
their pool# »t Daman and Uiu. On the east count they were 
estohliBhed less formally but effectively at S- Tbutn* and «■*’ 
where; they had trading establishments at. the months of the 

* lnwwlMipwtiy En»P«w r««rd* the 
atrium of JlwSuffl iufl.urow rt by tbr w* vt £**■*>* ” ^ ^ 

PoftuRiiMe itMtH* tt. toe* Id»m, on,I to tatolit, !*>» *** 

2d Mo thrir «w**y ^ ^ 

gsaiasfsasii = 1 ^ 5 tn 

ufttionnlity. S«s ffohnW«U *nd«r Hi# wmJ- 
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Indus and tiie finals, white Portuguese subjects occupied 
an Anomalous position at. Chittagong and ebwwhere in the 
Bay of Bengal, depending (or tbdr livelihood largely upon 
piracy. In the interior of the country they were rarely me! 
with. They had representatives engaged in trade at a lew 
places like Lahore, and missionaries from Goa were at Court 
for long periods towardc the end of .Vibar’s reign. but apart 
from such cases the only mention I have found of their presence 
up the country is Terry’# remark that he occasionally met 
T’ortuguese " who would beg relief ” ; they were usually men 
who had deserted from one of tins settlements, or had absconded 
to avoid punishment for some .crime 

To complete the enumeration of the races found in India, 
mention should he made of the imported slaves. Abvasmians 
were in much domain], and we read of them frequently^—some¬ 
times in very responsible position*—in the chronicle* gl this 
time; a regular traffic existed in the inhabitants of Mozam¬ 
bique. and thare was also an import trade from Persia and 
the countries lying beyond. Finally it may be noted that the 
number of temporary residents must have been considerable. 
Merchants from Arabia, Armenia, Persia and other countries 
to the north-west, and Europeans travel ting for pleasure, 
profit, or adventure appear in various places, and in number* 
greater than might be expected, while t here are a few refer¬ 
ences to site presence of Chinese and Japanese on the west 
const- India was very far front being a dosed country, and 
access to if could lw obtained by aim of but nation who 
eared to face 1 li>' duigcs and discomforts of the journey, 
ft hen we turn from the racial rri tba eoonotnic classification 
of the people, the first poinL to firreai our attention is the 
comparative insignificance of the middle dosses. Homier, 
writing hall a century later, remarked that " in Delhi there is 
no middle state. A man most be either of the highest rank 
ox Im miserably"; and this is tins impression left by n 
perusal of the narratives and chronicles relating more particu- 
kirl^ to our period, * fliere were at this time no lawyers, very 


J l* rwlilf !ee= apptfMbt* to Bon^ Oma t* atW 

part* of Imho. J liivt b«rn told ttmi emtemparaf? Btogalw liWnmire 
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tcrw if any professional teachera, no jcrarnaltatfi or politicians Y 
no uugjnocrt Mi forma yf employment cotreapondmg to rise 
modern railway. postal or Irrigation aarvices, or to factories* 
and Eftrge w*jii“bopH f^w Jikiidhotlm in the modern aeiiso. 
and* unless I mu nmt-akeii, seatrely way fiunilie* living 
upon accumulated property; and if we remove these 
elements from the middle das&ea as they exiat to-day, 
we shall find that there is very little left, beyond the 
families dependent on the various public offices. Mattmla 
do nol mast for a precise or scientific dik&fiificatiQii of the 
remaining: elements of the population, hut for our pre- 
nmt msmoi&s they can be studied most c<mvflnieut!y in 
two groups,, the first of which if ol interest niuinty Item the 
point of view of consumption* while ft&l tconA comprises Hie 
classes whose principal importance in found in production- 
The former group includes 0) the Court and the Imperial 
Service, (2) the professional and religious olaseai* including 
mendicants and ascetics, and (31 domestic soryanta mid a Laver, 
In the second group we have to consider the classes engaged 
in (1) agriculture. { 2) industry, and (3) commerce. The 
precise economic position of the men known in Akbar s days 
m ^minditrs may Frifly be- regarded as arguable ; there are 
very few defioib Anti* to their activities, and what little 
there ie tosuy can be said approilriitely in r^nnectbli with the 
agricultural interest. Another which ie not pro vidCtl for 
in this scheme consists of the tribes inhabiting the mountain* 
and the forests, but they ate scarcely mentioned in the 
authorities and can be left out of account in on economic 
fftndy- 1 _____ 


i hr pnr^ nf Mirilil ng Ufa * huC , fVPTf 

oi tb* luJigtittCf hwM Firvuntrd mii from Mkvtag np «V «ub]K#t in 4cUiL 
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xrv reach hut they w» not ccnuluiltrc uu itil* parti^iUr pi mu 
' i ^tnp sH*hi ! Il» impart reu* attfafad to Lhnc^lHwa m*> fa 
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The r! iwifi frition which I linvc indicated will funibh the 
&MH;work of the remainder of thi- bonk, hut before wr toko 
tip thi? study of the fiat group it in necessary m say a little 
about the nature of the admilustration. so far ns it influenced 
the conditions under which the processes of production and 
Cun-sumption wew carried on„ and this Kiihpici in dealt with in 
the fullirwiDg chapter. 


AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER, I 

Note-—/ rt thm .Vc^j« on Avihwitie* r nftimtt it mftdt bit mtatt* itj 
.a- knf iriwrk, irAirA mr pnWd in «rnJ srr riylaiTur+f in 

<i[pta,-Ni*kuf ftnJrr in Hjr?peRJir E. 

] ■ Fur rm Ibn nriwr iSfinitL^ of ihe word lm.Hn, 

iht* -•. ft til lr ti/silk Ihm lirAcLLniif En may c^rundlly^L For 

ViJiiyanlgjiT al lll(« iVDcKh (W SVirWI, WJ R Father K. Finjrnth, m 
rcpnrtiug cm bis misakimry journey Cii noted tl»t TijitfvtPgnff tu 

regard** ha Kiogfll KUi^s (%, 74l) p nod Father Sinaon £a, writing in Mio 

aainu y\\r, d*acnbt-d lit* vtwt 14 the Impcrtal Gbtirf ij Uny t TftiT Rj, 

Tfce Mnalitniinuat irrgfrEiitffeUaii <if AkW T * Rmjjjpfl kaa tp t** fofcrral 
hvtn 4 detailed study uf thr. Ai* and lb- AH&wvtui. £on*# nl iiie 
iK-urinjf On it urm djiii: uawd by Mr. Yittuf Ali and lb* pira-cd writer in 
J&imatvf ikt&AJj {January, 1018, 11 Akbar * Land IWirafl* By*tam T + " 
atc.F As regards the «pill« hitl\sm fltftU*, the jKfeitkm qn tb* we*i flout 
turn l*u*t bo rtudinl Jn th* Ls^fr /Asc odw (XAit). wMb FriTt-ngu^ ttflifllu* 
on thfi 4idf ciftMt am rafomd in Ervqncot^y jo th* tamo work. &ud a too in 
/Jj-jf, 7 J 17 „ The ft adM dice *A Hnulu Slal -1 to the- tOUtit uf OtKa u pHoUdnad 
by JtUuapr {7Us*k, i. 433 J ; far Kerb, eat thn M Amount ,h of Eni^al Sn 

lie Aim Itwulatiuji' iL inj fc FiuJk% jminwy {P’mtcha*, jL 3 C. I 7 ^S} P aed 

(n, Gbftfh liatiir}. 

Krji' the UjutjdKtif^ oj Lhn Mogul Fmpinr. | hlbfr twit si^ n f ihr map 
finMJIf p, .12^ fij tfi, Vinomt Smilii’s Onm Mu?til k but ih* dnlafiln 

ln>vc. tiwn drawn tminiLy ffnai Eh*. A»> : , . sped tiOJy rSit’ ' Ar. Lk mnt nf ihr- 
Xli. tiutnu. 1 Tnr i?n»diliami hn *tir- Kiiiu bvfCnid the Indus nfr 
fitdinafcd in Lhu nairitiTH nf itavnUrrt FiUrh u and OiwEbrt (IWvbr, 
1- it. BiSIJ; Aa r^umrk tlin ponson of Bengal tying *art nf tfw M^rhna 
eaiuitn-. thn im■ iududeai th*i oamitty u fnr *» flntUftOng (n shit rafranm 
mil »if Bengal (tmiuJiittom, IL 13 &}w ted twins inentiuns (iiiiiri^trti^ Katslf 


dt hcAAbs . , "Has b&uta II Uiim> mp*!, nm ^4^ anif thoir jnnia^v 
K r*-.iu w thf pontT if man, if icy nm+\n Eh? Kitip> skrea, which hi- wuds 
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til,-vv.ii p»|ik .. live in vrenda am! ilwrf.., In tin rlifTning ... 11 

I ri-j. not know if thin ktof be true i etbp.r wtiton tell It bniifct Finnh* but 
! h,. fuel Lhat u was told t .*y )wnld^p vcopfed ^ -vlilfiiHof il.« ^dmatfun 
fa wMnh tbaae nitJonuUAt^ poopls wmt hr hi by tbnr DM Mffhlf <iiriUi«l 
brothers ^ 
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.meilbulk » part o( Hr Bbhi fin mo, i3B»r tot it also «Ut<* lit. MUl 
Ih. i (in pfirt **s belli by Ankm. I'ywrif {tnualatltm, i. 3SWJ vinited thA 
port in IfiyT anil found Us*t it *aa 1 x 14 .object to Amkos by • |»«j kiug; 
irlilbi lif! jMblt nLiseiotwrifli whore iwm-iiTta err qotfed by Father N. 
ptmrmt" bi 15ST-Va (I/ap,pp. WWW. grtMTlsram to have known nothing 
ot Mac ill juriolfrtian after leaving Huoghly. but deatl Mill various 
Kiftgii-U 1 (rrt*H} in tile ^ lunlrT tins}- t»T««!d. and tdiU tiled cnnoraiLUJii 
Imtu " the MMI Oifib atni Mighty King of Antkari, Tiji|tfra, i-keem* and 
Bev’$nl.'' a tit!* whichilulitmW she claim ol Arxlani. '. *1 any rate, a portion 

' { Ar vTlIw country fcrtin-eii tin: Hahaiudi and tin' Nudirsii. Mr. Vbiwnt 
Smith ftbinrK cm the mn(i mentioned abovn tie l.muiry of Gund-wen* 
fwiurJi ™ i Mogoi pwrto'v in Inter tini^J, *i held by "(’Lida mostly 
imfeiaiitiianl. MUC tributary,'* and «»£ it uoariy u far north m Allah* ■ 
had This rfrmiptJoa k fwioe nut in a grffmra l way by the portion. ol 1b* 

- InouiL " in the Air. referring » thef™ntkr. of uhr adpining pnmnro : 
it t! Jairiy certain I bat in a n.. of U" liiaia in Lbia art* Lad nil johnnMed 
tu Abhor, but 1 am iBuliarJ to include tin' arra a* * whnln m bn ** *pb«n 
of mflwBUW," though no* la Ida gM dmnkdmia, . 

The uniiaml d'.^riptinn given of tbs ‘urfin- of India 10 . itnlly tie HU- 
neautin fall cm my Siiind by Ibr accotmlfl of *11 lb# extemporary wrier* 
named i)l Urn Hat of aullionlicr, and it I* nri! *Wlh wliilrt .juniing thr refer - 
«pia dowil TileatmUW*ol wfaraM traffic inSmd4*M IndiaI» vouched 
for lu rartJ.iiilar by Turartiur. 12L Tbs eiionurm of fa»4 land 1 * wenred 
to In mlW, Bat**, a 149, alw* in * p*p« $T tha_yrt>*ni wTtot on «Ths 
tertuullund Statistic* of Abfau's Enijiin\ which m betng JraKbiJiO, in 
the Jourwri Of 1 hr Untied lYovaicr* RintnrkaL So-iety. 

JaWtir hai niiwh IO *»J of sport in NnrUirm lndl« -hr pun 
nnoud ill rliM tort IS from the T«ai. f- 1W- *«**""£• «* Iho 

a>iawt u ( loiiiiui eiliM is 00 P, *si; uufortimaidly ihm oiwffli rt 
awtiui to h. v.i bran ir-rt* interastml in lie towai tlmn in the cnmt** 

A. reaaitls nsighbourtug counted, a few wfOTenraa may l* Jpvim In 
lie ordinary arfbadtii*. ^i«J and Omwibot (ParvAn., L iv. 
C?^ ir ) amunc nllicr writers, mil aomnW of ivtaii cit tin* fe-rwu. 
the country north of Indu, Yvlt * '-'ajAny is of «mrtr Indisperaabbs Tlic 
Imuil muiva from India to Cuius am dUunm«l in letter* iinntJ by ifwj, 
t*Mi ’? foe ruin ol tV,ni 1 - mentioned by vsnrrnj wnlrte. m tail* an 
Rbrn bv Father A. Bev« (Aff. ^ < P«*tan dba Irrtrr I. ttaat 

Various detail* sa to Fegti a« .^altered ih™ugh Le Alt nnd \ lllfi 
The dnaormiiM of tii" Kim! of Afaban a* ««oi>d '* ’ h f ^-fd*. fi^rn 
br/Wdilian.laU».fc aaab but ibis aoewat* wnirr make* it plain (bat 
dLnJ Hu abort at*j in CMU-gnBg b* wnlii kem ufily »'b*t wan *M«J *'■ 
tin I»rt. mtd lie lIlio. net vouoh fnr the da tail* which hnm-ronb. 

SectAis 3,—For lb* iwpolatiuo of Franra l follow tawwi for that 
d England L harm bran g«W«d mainly by tha figntw Id ChnmfnffAmN, i^l 
Sstof and by lioanggerticna of HivU 3L Kjmwka. tha Header mWicwio 
]££« « L Un^rtdty of Loadfltn Tlw i^aarraiicna f*gaidii*ff On 
,, ,i.u!il!iui Moled in tbn fait will I* found in Afapw i Conii, -iV 

SwTiSttaa, sibitio, i4j; aar : h *: 

TAArcidi, 104, I SO, 231, 312 l Tor-mnur, 33H lu S 

IrtT I^T- A'arrAra iFiocli. L it. 423 IT.: Stwl and C^wOicr, L >Y. 6 20ft | 
tS,' 1 17*4 fL] I lf«*dy. fudfcwa. It la adviwbln. Nw.era, to lead 
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the entire imnpifTfts <4 iVw und Giber lmtfrliere in ordBr K» obtain 4 je^t 
lilt u cl tit# utai* of tb* errantry i-breuiih which ihoy 

r'-ir relorfTi 1 ii to Indian citki* #cv Jfltfdtlin, lfl2\ L r Vi; Jh*r*j.* F 

iM [ J£i}A*fTO£f r iiSj; # a y*dta# (Cdmi, L ii. |1i3 fL ; Fitch* LL A. 
I733J. Tb» fingjptfuied atatoment 4* 10 ihn tdre of Qu; will be fauod 
in ima y $uu*a, L. IhQ ^ Bern>' feKifllalc Ii in D&Eodg#, fV. ix e* l i jhi4 
i* qnn&wl m Hohf<™.-Jvb*Qn under tiftmn 

-Par lisfi ttrvE^th nl the army of V^ayiviLngzii, o» JjiYv^Q, 147400, and 
the ftnUnirilifig thera anwiUKnted ; for fii-imlcfinticG of inxdaij/uAt/s tottBt, 
idem* 3&4 j and £ur ^nnpfcumi frem nrtn, idem, £711, Tin ntrisrgfch nf 
army u ilwwecl in Irvin*, S7 &, the fiat* being vcaLterai through 
niiuy ft&Clnnn-a ol the JV pre^ut writer ■ «Lddy nl ihf agrit ultond 

sUttetr'a ui the Ain \a reioreed to abort* nnsh-r Section l 

tizaziozr- 3,—rho irurtitntirnj of daitta 1 * refotml tti by pracLMrally 1 U tfiti 
Korej™n write ib vbu mad* any attempt to dr*rribe Indlx Fcrf the 
VixtAiK, ton Terry, 377 : Ifuwfy, ii. 300; dfonmufe, MO: 40 s 

dj Orta, 44fi; /<HirduLa 4 LJ^J 

Mrtglemj 41 chit Indian sznporta are referred 10 in bEI ifeKriptioim from 
BwfewJ (lilwan) downward- Per lh»ir HttbsKiiga tn. Afrits W frewde, 
X u 42, *mt AfOnuntn of the spread of Islam in SUfeyiL* win l» 

fotmd to Clilioi4 r * fartAtf iadid, 16 ff.„ and (toy It. U. Winder) t> fcbo 
0/ ilk dLA#. (Straita ttruieb) far DroemUt 1317 , The podtism 
<j| EkCofllmi eu Um n»i e-wi u eUscd by (j 0. Artel 

for in LL t 'l 7 ns : ibd m Yiltyfu^^n mx 

tieinttt. ’L5tL TV Jxmtkm vt in KofUimi lmhh nsost u z-r 'iv nid 

■rom 1 tu> okrmdi&m el ib^ periods u iwpmMEtod in EUiat* 

Lx- A^*j.ihot ft a. nurj dw? -b*, 

(krwvl Maeounir nf tier Porte jM i fc in inclie are given by Iflikwov hlJ 
DunKii, while for mans dtl*il£d ybrfflil^ |1 u nutany in rrFrf to th* 
v-r^ia-i und nthti i’.u}^ aiLpoT*.ry 4UiELr>Kli£fl„ For tlr-ir pne^^dam uV 
thifl j:iorii.hJ + *rt Zhtiudei. L l I, wheJ* Hie imitbon tU Hw ™: ^a*jn 
1^ clearly Ji^lin^ukhod from that on lbe *wrt For tbw tiidiu^ see tnrtku. 

1 sr, <i«3 - lor the Giuut™ and Chitt^ ^pp. -*-> m jurt^b Hay. 727 .!$&, 

NO-&47^ iXm Fyrard, inmaJuMois, l For I ho ttiiBionarieit at AJibar'a 

l he full b«c01int.ili I*. Noiitfc, A&tir, juiiI Uir tWifiTrn* 

tapwuilly ttiMimtnd*. Tmtfs 1 oiimwcv to FortugtLeHi Swing mti yu l ho 

country b m\ ft, 1 (e4, 

i pr^snon^ Of fnrtf ik’Tirrn in India u douhI tnc LiirtnLaOy in mt#\ of Ihe 
juilWirk-j ; lor exomplw, k? Oort*a ^ (Trf+i, ~J4i^ md Fu^ h. in 
I* ^ 437- ^yronf ^ranibutoti, ii, mrmtjunB N u goodly uumlter 11 of 
Gbincl* and Jhtar.f-j: ati juni Fuftscr FiDlEttLa rr- jnja ft3J) HluE 

fc fflmijn* llaEabar ph-atV *IUptdyf4 a OhbtKO waffjiiy. 


CHAPTER U 


THM ADMimSHLATlOli 


1. Tot Fobm of Axiwxmzmon 


Tee word adtttinistratiuii denotes the organisation and methods 
by which m State endeavour* to attain its objoeta. and conse¬ 
quently the nature of tbe udmijiiiitfutioii at any giimn Ltmo 
depend 3 in great measure on the objects ili S’iow.r In the 
India of Afcbare time, two objects wen- of puamdunt unport- 
aiuce : one was the ri^^annwit and collection of sufficient 
revenue, the other was the supply of adequate contingents for 
the army, and thr*u two primary functions wi re largely in 
tlna luuida of jl single set of officer*, who also discharg'd 
of fcho Tomamhig duties, and in particular woru Msponsiblr 
for f.hn preservation of internal peac** ttn udiniiustmiou 
was tims of the centrali&ed or unified type w hls ■■ ® fa st ^ 
familiar in India, though it* nature is now to sotuo ertont l 
obscured by the multi plication of dopartoeniR, the partial 
which has 1 h>oh efleotod between judicial *m1 
ejteouliive function^ aud the introduction of ihe rtuliineutn 
o( local jwlf-governmeLifc._ Tlit? foundation of the Indian ad- 
iiuntftttutive ayetem lay in thn divhiitm of the rotate tcrrtUiry 
into proving, or diairim, of varying appoint: 

tnent in each area ol QtlkcrB tu ixrry uiiir the oiL^ra (d ■ 5v 
central a nth or it .y. Th ■ eondi tiuns * if ap point? n ent di ffcied .but 
throughout the whoio country they ijuty ba^cf allied j---’ belong¬ 
ing to oiu- of two types* the diiU motion between v/hieh b 

marked by the Indian words tofJwrAw-wiul paifai niUlidr 
l^raiua aqqlvakntfi tMm and mkhto- An officer who hold 


at 
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bi» post kwhcha waa remunerated by h eaUry w h i cii + in Theory 
at least, was a fixed stun, whiltj bp had to account to bis 
superior far all the revenue lie collected ; on the other himd an 
officer who held pakka had to pay a fixed sum to his superior, 
and was entitled to retain all that he could collect in exo**sa 
of that amount. In Akbaris. time, both systems of appoint - 
went were followed, but tie information which L-+ available 
suggests that the former prevailed in Northern India and s.hr 
latter in tins south. 

The description left by Nuniz indicate* that the territory 
of Vijaymiagar was parcelled out among the nobler of the 
Smpirc. The nobles, be says, “are like renters, who bold 
ail the land from rise King : they also pay to lum every year 
00 lakhs of rents »a royal dues. The I nods* they euy, yield 
120 lakhs, of which they must pfly 00 to the King, mid the 
tmi they retain for the pay of soldiers and the expended of the 
elephants which they are oblige! to maintain. For this 
reason the common people uuffor mmh hardship, those w ho 
hold the lands being m ty railPiflftl j** In other words, a noble 
to whom a district waa entrusted woe bound to pay a fix ini 
sum and provide a Certain force: bo long m ho fulfil hd t hmyi 
obligations, he could do very much what he liked. Thii* 
account refers to tho early part of the century, but it is jirob* 
itblc Hint the system survived, 1 and tliat the final collapse 
of rhe Empire annanl mert-ly that ?L nobles at k.y 
to pay the fixed revenue, and by that act became independent 
soverdgne of the territories already in their possession. 

In the cose ©f the Deccan kingdom?, accounts oi the 
fldmiaifltjutivp system prevailing at the end of the sixteenth 
century are not available. Barbosa wrote that the whole 
kingdom of the Deccan w m divided among Moorish (Modem) 
loriLi. and that the King took no pittE ]n the Guwtjmienk buf 


1 Voth hi Kh riFur..nU (Hay, T40) rot*d in I/58S th**, S. Thntn* or MyU 
JK 1 CV U'kinjynl iho King o| who InuJ ruujt at ovr.i- In Lhb 

of TmjJw I© r^Tem .m Jirad Urnm, uul Virion* ^ridrurt* f 4 Ih* 
mUcHiuy jMEirmyi rruidc Ah&ui thu Urn* fit in w*1J ^itJ. tlie Ihmry - S | 
the TOtuitFT wAfifftUilierli) puUn Suiclw Eli* ru>ininil nuHmmy &£ Uac- tonpemr. 


this* description refers to the lost day* of the Bakimmi kingdom 
which wa- tlinia rapidly d hunt curating, arid it in uncertain 
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whsiln 1 ! si similar Hysteni of devolution was practised to the 
nuw Store* which emerged, There Lh, however, no douhl that 
by the middle of t,h<j seventeenth ccutfnty the nobles intiedcondn 
at leant enjoyed a large measure of independence. On passing 
from Mogul territory into the Deccan, Thdvcnot was at once 
struck by the insolence of the \ (^■collectors acting in the ntune 
ol the lord* to whom t&e villages hud been granted, and later 
on ho noted that, the King granted the land to t.hn highest 
bidder, or to his favourites, and that the nobles made 
11 extraordinary exactions " on their punt*, whil'. 1 th<' weak- 
uefld of the cantml government allowed them to commit 
occasional outrages even in the capital city. It » nf 
cours' possible that the nobles attained this position only a 
short time before Tkcvenot wrote, but I think it is more 
probable that the system was of old standing, and that we are 
justified in regarding the greater part of India south of 
the latitude of Bombay us governed by nobles, who to long 
:is they paid the revenue and maintained the requisite forces 
could do verv much as they dtcae. The King or Empcrer 
had doubtless unlimited power to rev.:rat- their acta and to 
remove them from their positions : the extent to which these 
powers wo re exercised must have depended on the personality 
of the ruler, but they should be regarded « ordinarily hold m 
reserve, and counting for eonapttativety little in the every-day 
bnsincHO of the country. 

The position in the Mogul Empire was ho ter different that 
office was ordinarily held on the term* drembed be huMa, 
and that under Akbar the rudiments of department^ organic 
tioii k&tl come into exb&euc«- s i 

into Snb fffi nr pmtdiuwa.-anil LhafiuJfftepr allbfl Rnhm.waa 
mpuiibihU' for every pari of its administration, hut Oil' nclual 
admmhrtrttfv* null was the Surkar or diamci, mt'b of which 
bod a tniliterv commander (FaujiBrj distinct from the revenue, 
officer TAnrnlguHSfT further, the principal chics and im¬ 
ports were in charge of separate offiti** but taking the Empire 
as a whole, the reparation of foactiima was redimenterv «.»■ 
pored with the present state of things in India. As has been 
said in the previous chapter, the administrative ideal favoured 
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direct relations! Iwtwcen the State and Hie individual peasant, 
Llic ttsaasamcnt und collection of revenue being controlled 
from the centre, arid officers having to account in detail for 
it || riM 5eipta. There are, however, numerous indications that 
this ideal was not fully realised in practice, and it improbable 
that in many arena where the zamindais were left in charge 
of the : id mini til rat iou thftv were responsible only for the pay* 
meat of a filed revenue. 

In the Mogul Empire the relation between collection of 
revenue and provision of troops was so for maintained that the 
administration of each mirkar or district was held responsible 
for the supply of the local force known as Cflaii, which con- 
aisted mainly of infantry, but included also cavalry and 
elephants, and in some localities guns and hoars. The hulk 
of the fighting army was, however, provided on s slightly 
different system : the officers of the Stale were required to 
maintain contingents in proportion to their cash aal.ines, end 
this liability was personal and independent ««f the puticular 
locality in which an officer might Ire employed. Tlus organisa¬ 
tion is explained in a subsequent chapter, and for the moment 
it is rtulficicnl to point out that while Akbar’u system resembled 
that of the fwjuth in requiring the local authorities to provide 
certain forces, it relied mainly ou contingents more directly 
amenable to the Emperor'a disciplinary authority 

.Judicial organisation had at, t Ids period made little prugrtts, 
and thu redress of individual grievances! was the duty o! the 
Ki>.t or Emperor, that, is to nit in practice of the Executive. 
At bar maintained judicial officers known an the Kari und the 
Mil Adi, but the extent of their jurisdiction is not dearly 
described, 1 mid I suspect that they dealt mainly with questions 
arising out of Moslem law ; at any rate the litigation, both 
civil und criminal, described by visitors was usually conducted 
before executive officer*, and very commonly before the 
Rntwal, or City flovwUOS. who is found in Vijayanugur and 
in the Deccan a* well « in the north, and whose functions 
will be disoussed in the next flection hut one 

1 Tibi- fa^l tl^al hiutap h*d not vjtaltydvfl jjurUtlblloii Lj btldicataj 
by Alt bar'« insi-npctimifit (or r for prorolura cf hk GoTUfiwci iu 
InTHAigB^Uira (iin, irsfidaLkps ii- 31, 3^)- 
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n. The Couhbe op Justice 

Ffom the economic point of view the detail# of the 
framework of the adininistTitioii are comparatively nnim- 
[K.rtaii* ; the merchant or the producer is concerned mainly 
with the question*: Can justice be obtained, and how l 
Art? the cities safe for residence and limitless ? \\ hat ate 
the conditions affecting the transit of mer aud goods t 
Answers to these question* must be sought chiefly in the 
records left by foreign visitors, for the chroniclers of the 
country were- apt to take such things for granted, and 
where they allude to them they have no standard of e«m- 
puristm even when their statements are col coloured by 
obvious flattery, Foreign visitor* compared conditions in 
India with those thov knew «t home, and it is important to 
bear in mind that, about the year 1600. Western Europe w« 
verv different from what itia to-day; in England, for instance, 
judicial integrity and impartiality cannot be said la have been 
finally established at that, period, while the modern security 
of travel is- little older than, the railway system- Allowing, 
however, for the influence of’ the point of view, we arc told 
ugh to enable nt to form a general impression of the 
conditions in which Inwiness was curried OH, 

As regard* the measure of justice obtainable, a mordant 
who wished to enforce a Mfttw r or recover a debt could not 
nut his case into the hand# of a professional l*wy«, for the 
simple reason that the pwfeawon did «K* : he would have 

to appear and plead Ids cause in pereon. The idea t* at first 
sight attractive, but the CJpertBnce of the world h»a shown 
t hat it does not work well m practice, end m India eudow 
knew that even a good case*muat Iw supported by bnbm' 
or by influence of aoffle description : they might pay some¬ 
thing to the authority who would dispose of the case, nr they 
might induce tome influential person to speak to that author^ 
on their behalf. Bribery w almost umvwwl m India at this 
time. Regarding Vijiiyuna-ptr Nufifo lolls this lIl P |tun 
words, Sir Thomas Roe found practically the satm- conditions 
at Jahangir's court, and between thew two authorities I Iiave 
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found nr; assertion to the contrary. Roe indeed mentions nn 
exception, speaking of one man as “ no briber, reported 
honest," blit it is the only exception that I can recall Tin: 
same writer (fives a good illual.mt.ioE of (he power of influence, 
There was u<i court in the Mogul Empire in which the English 
nmrukiuiti could recover their debts, and for u long time the 
exwulivcnflicerstook vcrylittletroublein themutter. Wbon, 
however, Roo hod secured the friendship of the Varir, mutters 
moved more rapidly : an order to the Kfitwnl scoured the 
prompt imprisonment of the defaulters, and their objections 
were disposed tif summarily by the Yazii himself. Assuming 
that u suitor waft able to out-bribe or ou (-ini j ur-ncc hi.- 
oppoocnl , it aot'ina probable that a decision could bn’ obtained 
more speedily than at (ho present day, but it must have been 
rlifficalt to judge beforehand whether it would Ijo worth white 
to set tliE aulboritica in motion. 1 

Forego uWrvcrs comment on the absence of any body 
of written law, but we may doubt whether this was a Herituis 
evil to residents of the country. The Emperor’s will was 
supremo, but the official record of Akbar’s institutions contains 


very little rJiret can be described as civil Jaw, and we must 
assume (hat courts and officers were guided by Hindu nt 
Moslem taw, by custom, and by their personal vitswj.. but in 
all cases subject to tbo condition that, they should not risk 
incurring tin displeasure nf the Emperor, ’ The ruler of the 
time was accessible to private appeals, and we read of casee 
where such appeals were successfully made, but distamces 
were great, travel wns in some instances dangerous, and the 
dissatisfied suitor must, have Jmd to consider in each caac 
whether an appeal was worth the coat and risk. An un¬ 
successful appellant might get into serious |. rouble Finch, 
after describin'! the well-known bulk provided for the nse of 
appellant* in the paler,. rt J Agra, add? : ■* But let thorn bn 
sure tUdr cause be good, lest lie ho punished for preemption 
that trouble the King.” The threat of appeal to the ultimate 

f 90 V. 52, for d «niuc*W lau-r iiulm* ol th,. ,„„ F .|nvmmi 

t " *" toftt. taring M comj.U i fji Kj .j.iM. f. 
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authority fteems to have been most important wbeji it was 
ijLJiiif by u community rather than an individual. We find 
occasional suggestions of communal pressure on t he officers 
concerned in the revenue administration* a practice which 
afeiU survives in the tradition u| the country; and a vivid 
il lustra thm of ite working ia m record in the year liiG. An 
office employed in the custom-house at Surat in that year 
did 44 dome violence ” to a leading Hindu merchant* whereupon 
" the whole multitude a^mbSed shut up their shop* and 
{as tlieir custom) after a general complaint to the Governor 
left the city* pretending to go to the Court for justice* but 
with much fair usage and fairer promises were fetched back/* 
in this way* if in no other, public opinion might be brought to 
hem on the side of justice: officials were above all things 
mifam to avoid a scandal at the Emperor s Court* 

Practical amn are more interested in the =■■.-:ecut ion us' a 
decree than in the law on which it rests* or even the means by 
which it has been obtained. In the Mogul Empire execution 
processes wore drastic : we read not merely of the sale of o 
debtor's goods ami house-property, but of his imprisonment, 
along with his fa mily and servants, while be might be sold into 
slavery or handed over to the creditor in satiafacuon of the 
decree, TIik-hc. process*^ however, did not run aa a matter of 
course ■ bribe* arid influeiiiv were neueaflory to £ fcVl ihnu to 
work* and to keep them working when they had started, anti 
the general conclusion must be that while individuals could 
look to the State to redress their private wrongs* proceedings 
required careful judgment throughout or they might prove 
unfruitful, or cost more than they brought in. 


IN. SKCFUltV IX THE CtTlEft 

When we oak wbutwos the position of men of business in 
the cities* the answer must be that almost everything depended 
on tire personality of the Kotwal* or, where there was no 
Kotwal, i>C the officera in charge of the local admrnhtfcratioiL 
The tluscripifau of the KutwaTs duties contained in the Ain-i 
Akhuti ahov,'A that he was intended io be very much more than 
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the htsixl the city policy to which office i-be term b now 
usualI y restri etcd i i waa his d uty to p re v< ■ r i t an rJ r I tort c ri nit:. 
hut he had also power to punish offenders, to perform many 
of the funutiuns now assigned to municipal boardo, to ragulnU 
prices„ to set. tlin idle to work, and apuaking generally to ititer- 
fare In tkbiiosl ovary detail of the daily life of the city. The 
r^ijliiLioru are sons u what rhetorical, rind rnuat !*.■ read tt» 
netting out Akhar'i ideal of city government: we may fairlr 
quantum whether iJi-d idea] was often realised in practice* but 
there can be no doubt fchftt.j with these regulations ip hiss hands, 
and so brig as be possessed the confidence of hk aujHtfiors. 
the Kotwd wa# a very powerful autocrat, and could nmki 
life either peasant or intolerable tar the indmduid ritke-n. 
The *>copc for bribery and iikEE usmaB must have been [mnnnmi^, 
but provided that an individual booh care to maintain friendly 
relations with die authorities, the cities appear to have been 
rmsona bEy comfortable places for residence and busings* 
and foreign merchants were on the whole favourably impressed 
with the extent to which order was maintained. 

1 he title of Kotwal was m use in the Deccan as wuJI im in 
the north p and Th^vcnot describes the Kotwal of Ejoborulu 
as the chief officer of the city, anti ak> the chief judge. 
I do not (mow what designation was used in Vijayitftagar, 
but that city was administered by a single officer sub¬ 
stantially on she hues subsequently laid down by AM™, 
und visitor, to it recorded that thieves were W, and 
tliat the property of foreign merchant# was well protected. 
Thia larger statement appears tea be of gene ml Applica¬ 
tion, visitors would have been careful to record any biases 
or oppression suSered by them, and their silence may reason- 
abJy be tuken a# showing that they KM no serious ground 
for complaint ft is not possible to speak with uquai cart maty 
of tLc experience of Indian metrehmte; there is no doubt 
tbit Uo Kotwal hid cxtensive powers* but the degree of 
integrity with which they wen-: exorcised niu^t remain a matter 
of conjecture* 

Om 'incident of the Kotwa]* position ,] wsrv„ tumtirn. 
because it seems to have given ns© to rather exaggerated idea* 
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regarding i 3 ik security uf property in Indian cities. Various 
tr.ivdlRrs state that tlih Kfltw&l warn person ally liable to make 
good the value <rf any stoten property wfaidl lie was unable 
to recover, and thot thi:- in something more than a tnmJlar's 
tale is shown by AkWs regulation that the K.otwal should 
discover stolen goods or be responsible for the toss. The 
practical value u{ this system of State insurance against theft 
was, however, very slight, Tiidvcnot, who mc&mmed its work¬ 
ing at Sunt, came to the conclusion that any one who took 
the post would understand bow to avoid the necessity of 
payment, and he tollfl a -toty which puts the matter in what 
I take to be the true light. While Thfivennt was «t Surat, an 
Armenian merchant was robbed, and the Kotwai fuited to 
Jet. cl the offenders- The Armenian was disposed to press 
the case : the Governor m effect told the Kotwal that there 
must be no scandal: ike latter thereupon proposed to 
torture tin! coniplain ii nt so as to clear up some uncertainty 
as to the precise value of the stolen property r the Governor 
approved of this course, and the case came to an abrupt 
conclusion because under the threat of torture the Armenian 
withdrew hie complaint. u That," says Thivenot, *' is a fair 
amnple of Oil* Kotw*! 1 ^ conduce. 

Torture uf witness and suspected persons was in fact 
une of the two metliodfl on wbicfi the police juirniiustrotion 
principally railed, ha indeed was the case in parts of Europe 
at the mmp period* l^veuot/pUfsukg hi* account uf the 
practical working of the Adminb^atioii^ giro a predso 
description of the way in which auspuctF were whipped* the 
torture continuing for several day4 until either u co a fusion 
hud been secured * the stolen property recovered* or suspicion 
diverted in some other directiou + Apart from torture p the 
police dejMinded upon espionage, a subjoot on which Abler » 
regulation* are dear and drUitaL An “ obscure resident r 
was to b* appointed &h a spy in each quarter of the city ; 
detective* were to watch all amvahs at the inns or mrak ; 
the lives of individuals were to tn: cansWly flcrothiifl^d , utul 
speaking genera!Iv, it was the K.otwaTfl- business to know 
everything that happened end to act on his knowledge. 
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Pnoishmentawetsflsdiatiticua in Europe a uk -jime- period, 
and welt perhaps oven more amcL Their nature can best he 
imlicfttod by the following quotation boro the Memoirs of the 
Emperor Jahangir regarding Urn arrest of on habitual offender 
y the KotWiiJ of Ahntadabid, 44 He had committed smarui 
theft* before, and each lime they had cut off one of hi* 
members: once hia right bund, the second titue the tluiiub 
of tus left band, the third time Ms left ear, the fourth time thev 
hamstringed him, and the last rinW his owe; be with all this 
riui not give up his business, and ywttgday entered the house 
of a grass-aeller m order to steal. By chance the owner of 
the house was on. the look-out and seised him. The thief 
wounded tile grass-seller several times with a knife and killed 
him, Iii the uproar anti confusion his relatives attached the 
tine, and caught him. I ordered them to band over the thief 
toHie relatives of the deceased that they might retaliate on 

It will be seen that the Kdtwal occupied a strong position 
in regard to the repression of crime, since his powers f or 
detect ion were reinforced by. tile threat- of such punishments 
fu. these ; awl wsiicd not bt surprised that foreign merchants 

r?sr*T rr ?" My h ? 

should have had little cause for complaint in regard to the 
security of hie and property, While, however,'order was 
fairly well maintained in normal times, there wfui always a 

Sfffi? '!r Cr ^ mty 58 to Tht ' {utBre - Government, «e«- 

le*, stable than they are to-day, and the administration of a 

5” r'P™ f« ht «*¥■■ vm little warning 

Ahhsr a Enipire Led been in serious danger as hte as 1531 
torn rebellions m Bengal and Kabul, while Gujaml whs in 

mdH Jv", ’ i ' " lh<jrt period af ca ns partitive tnm- 

1 tv, the early yearn of Jahangir were marked by internal 

“J- V ? n0US I"* 8 *** <««i frcHu to Bengal. Sir 
Thomas fine wb-m ambassador to this Emperor laid down a 
policy for tbe^Lnglish merchant* in view oil civil disturb¬ 
ances which he apprehended, advising them to make taw 
* hold lyu* taddrf *Jssg£Z£ 
«v«r <h e „ mIry , ^d nmW ™,id„„ lioM £*, Uve jJJ 
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weight. with Indian men of business throughout the Empire. 
The results of a collapse of the administration may perhaps 
be inferred from the accotmt given by an English merchant 
named Anita uk of the condition of Agra during a great 
epidemic in 1016; ho tells how hi* life «afi daily in danger “ by 
reason of the iiceatmusmy* of certain unpiouft villainy that 
after people were gone ^from] their bounce . , . did not Htt-clf 
to break up the same and cany all such movable goods as 
they found. This they did, not only in houses where all the 
people bid fled, but afro in other houses where few were left 
to defend their goods, 11 That is to say p the forces of disorder 
were present, wen in the capital ol the Empire, just they 
are present- to-day, but the chances of their activity were very 
much greater, and required to ta taken into account by tmy 
firuJent man of affairs§o long aa the a dinlnis tnation stood 
firm* he had merely to keep on friendly terms with the Kutwal 
and his numerous subordinares, but he must be prepared to 
shif t for himself in the noL improbable event ol a collapse. 


TV. Seoukitv in tm Oototuy 

Outside the large cities, there was no officer eoreespolling 
to tiie Rot-ival, and the maintenance of law nod order wm y 
in the Mogul Empire at loast T included in the function* of the 
revenue mlnnuhtrution. The degree of security attained in 
the country generally can ho inlem*d only from the observe 
imm of travellers : the information they give ui is far from 
being cum pie to, but it is sufficient to justify the statement 
that conditions varied very greatly from plnco to place 
and afro from time to time, so that the pemmulity ol the 
Inrul oi!if:t-i^ was probably tins moat, important 'dngte f aft or 
to be taken into account, In studying the evidence on thh* 
subject aUuwimee ujuj^t he mode for tbc fact that the standard 
uf the ph? venteenth^enutury traveller waft not that of the present 
day: highway robberies were to be expected in Europe a* 
well us in India, and conditions which would now be regarded 
ns almost intolerable might be described as suliafcactofy by a 
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traveller or the time of Jahu&gir, Allow ituut musft also be 
a»do for the estimation in which European a were at this 
titat* held in India, As yet they enjoyed no such prestige a* 
wftji gradually built up by the experience of the next two 
centimes: the official world regarded them with somewhat 
disdainful interest as merchants who might have goods worth 
buying and who probably had some money t■ ■ spend by t he 
populace tbo foreigners were, 1 take it. regarded chiefly as 
rather dangerous curiosities On tin- other hand, Europeans 
lh general did not-regard Indians with disdain : the impraeaion 
left by the available narratives is one of open-mindedness, and 
where cm unfavourable verdict is expressed, as in the later 
portions of isir Thomas Hoc b jnurna!, it is based on expcuSeuet- 
and not on prejudiced Europan merchants iium started 
on u journey on practically the same footing as Pen inns, 
Arabs, or travellers from other parts of India, and It is per 
mksible to accept their experience as typical if the time and 
place where it was obtained. 

A® an example of theae experiences, we may follow the 
travels of a merchant named William Finch as recorded in hia 
journal, which is printed in PurtAat Sit Pil#rime*. Finch 
was careful to note details which interested him. and I tan 
trace no sign of prejudice in his journal. He jaailetl from 
England on the third voyage of the East Judi;, Company, and 
ronche<1 India in August I60B. Sixteen nmnths Liter he 
travelled to Agra, and after staying in that neighbourhood 
for nine months, buying in-lig.. and pertonning other duties 
for the Company, ho murnM to Lahore, t. here his per^ual 
record and?,, though he describes various other routes from 
fieaniay.* 


■ n nu4 Is- tdlmtkd Lh*t III- Pcrtugtt™ Twitted with dj«Uh| 

iiut Ihii 1 * tmr, or thLc-jr Wttftndr to itifl worid si lug* „ Q J wt u , t , nllv tll B 

P 4rt,1 " Ur thvy urapi^J tmiimLj,. fi(nV bf-ritin th rj weo- fuJiimV but 

they *«r* tint PvrWae« f'yrnnl rtut** lib dt-linilelr fr OJCl 
pcrwi*] Biponaw*. tket Ho btrtagui*. in in,tin - bold iw 

r . ^ “ < fl**S* honour, drapiiihiR net Liu, TnJient, 

mt ti dUrt Eum^n nelW' (iVo-rf. IrwtlslaUan, ii 1 ml and t]» S 
b by m? woennL, of Lieir b™ri* 9 tow^!. *£S£ 3 & 

for an miUEiet. fJiwkan* mrratjvc hi i Wi. 4 , \ m -JO71 1 ' 

« In U» amd. whlnb folio*. 1 haw retained Fmnb'i mn. 
ptOWIw^or kiutuego. but 1 Imw fflfidwni^J ho lulling ind jilinr-tuel** 
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From Surat to Agra th m #et* two wdbknovm routes, 
the wn&tcni through Ahmadibad and Ajmer, ami lb* extern 
bv way ci Buthanpur and Gwalior Fiat)* chow the hitter, 
aud following the line of the Tapti. reached Budmnfiuj in 
aimum marches. For the first four stages he tells us notlung 

0 f interest.: in the (if di he came to broken country, whet* r he 

saya, 11 B4ha]dnr keeptfth. bolding divers strong forts thereon 
that the king with ail hi, fore*’ cannot hurt him '' 1 * n “* 
sLeUi stairs he passed “ a troublesome *tmy river, ™d at the 
seventh he halted in Badur jBhadwwj “ a filthy t*m *nd ful 
of thieves.” Ho mention* that this pom* *“ 
of the jurisdiction of a petty Raja; Aibat had beau^ged 
him for seven year*, but" in the end was fotced t* 
with him ” and left bitu in i^^ion of certain villa#* j 
the aafe conducting of his merchants ali>ug t p .am, 

next stage was Nuudurbar, tm im]tortant U>wu, or which ho 
tulle us nothing ; the next “ft bonatly town wnb “*™ 
inhabitants, and a dirty castle ” i while the following m* 
led fo ” a great, dirty town," where he contracted dywmtej b> 
ul| bad 2 l- this march he 
« [ n thp wa y the Governor of Linguil [Nimgul}(wit j o 1<TV 
honest as himself} would have borrowed some ajWMMg 
but, seeing it prove powder ami shot, gave o\ ei\ m ,, 

on our carta without trouble ” Th* next 
thievish way," and then Ire joined the party of thl ’ 
of Naudurbar; the road* wore dangerous fUfltthaa.J 
Jahangir 1 , General, the Khan KhSnan, had been 
the Li^cot, and had retired on Burhanpur, wherein lire 
Decani* grew so insolent that they made roads Imnwidsl 
this way S apoiM -any 

followed, during which Finch nearly »>ed "f? J 
then he reached Burfumpur, the base of Johm^r s ortn 
the Deccan, anil at tin* time i bought to be m drmgor f 

*«»<*• •• a. d? i. «v *•* j» t hi. 

■ ^.sssfassss ws? *** : -* '** 
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^ h‘ th* «nemy, ho that Lr was fortunate in 

getting ovyr ilu3 part of the journey when he did. 

At Curhaupui the ™d left die Tapti and .truck nonh- 
weit har ALiiulu and Jhdwa, onreaiiig the Satpum range and 
die Narbada river, and then ascending the steep 8can } ‘uf the 
Vindhyai.. The track was very bad, sttcraadve marches 
trmg described as “ stony and steep way/' " stony tnntUa- 
aotue way/' “ bad way." and " steep way “; while die ascent 
to Mandn was * up a steep stony mountain, having way hut 
for a coach at most," After hiandu t here was one more bad 
stage, and then a good road to t'jjuin. Pinch had joined the 
umijj nt the tiovemor of BurhunpuT, and up to dug point says 
ooLhnig of thieves, but on the aecond march northwards to 
dwalior he found the “ way much stony and thievish ” ,md 
a group of traveller was saved from the hill-robbers only by 
the approach of his party. Two marches fallowed without 
mcident, then we read 11 the way for the last free hoses thievkh 
hilly, stony, the other pleasant plums.” am) then three more 
marches brought him to fiirenj. From Sironj to fiipri travel 
was easy and pleasant untiUha last day, when the way was 
thievish .tony, full of trees, a desert passage ■' : hwo " two 
nights before tome 60 or 70 thieves, mistaking for a late- 
pttwd caravan, assailed in a dark night 150 Patau soldiers 
and fell into the pit they digged for others." The next sIr**' 

" NarWilf ' wa - lv, ^ Cl “ a d ^ n really way, full of thieve” - 
here were gourd-Ws in the jungle,*In,, the watchmen 
were not to be trusted, for - the f w » oft** ^ the 

herd, From War to Gwalior IW were no inciderts and 
from v.wahor to Agra the only danger was among the ravine* 
at tklH^ of the Chambal, The whole journey f™. 
to Agm occupied 4 bout ten weeka 
A little later we find Finch buying indigo near f*j aitu „ 
town lying south'went of Agra, and in thoJZsa wed 
nmrknt or the commodity, His notes on tide journey are 

££ J£ but he mentions that Patch pur 

^kr* stdl standotli fair, but all ruinate/' and that Biaua re-> 
was decaysd, save two hr** and a long fear with a S 
ntmgglmg h<«i M s, many fair being quire faHcn and many 
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□there noL inhabit'd except byw™ or thieves.’’ Returning to 
.\gra he started for La hors to collet debts due to the Company. 
The march to Delhi up the right bank of the J aurnn was without 
incident. but just north of the city the country was disturbed: 
“aorae report being given out of the King’s death, many 
ro^ntes with false alarms were abroad i we met Uit‘ hangar 
f military governor] of Delhi, with some 3000 home and foot 

in thei/pursuit.ml the mat day at breast we were 

like to In? surprised by thievas." At the entrance to Prtijtp.it 
ha saw the heads of sotne hundred thieves newly taken; 
thetr bodies set on stakes, * mile in length. Tin waj to 
Kurusd was " tiiievifth, where but f"f ‘ ,!l1 peace-language 
we had bean uSBaoltcd”; but from Kama I to Uhore then- 
wa? no trouble, though at the latter place he heard news of a 

rebellion in Kabul. . ,. _ . .. ■ 

Finch's experience then w» that you might travel In r 

distances in India without serious danger, but tbit «mtion 
was always necessary. Robbers were tu be exp« L( 1 1 " 1 - 
and wooded Country, but they might be met with at any time 
in Die open plains : a false rumour might the l*™*?™** 
ablaxe; and Ibu road watchmen wert by no ’ 

trusted withuul reserve. Other traveller* tell an . 

the same story : some wore more fortunate than 0 hcr9 - “J 
their impression* vary accordingly, but the general 
their experiences is summed up accurately in the F- ^mg 
sentence. A few of three experience tua\ e cju . 1 
them* and Sunia assure us that Vijayantigar was safe m the 
prosperous period of the Empire, bat d 15 P 0481 ^®.. _ 
weakening of the central authority may havc Pretdtcd 
mJL iu this respect. 
abundance of thieves near Patna, whi c m 
to Hooghly through the jungle because the ordina ry 
infested by thieve*. Witbington (WlS) attempted «■ m ' , 
from Ahmadabud to f^bari Bandar on the . 

the population utterly lawlosu. and ™ at last taken F™*** 

v fw* jr X rsSnBrff"P£ 

aijTTiifkHj* A |7TIH tfr iciUJik^T aJ 
vuaptMf' K^fhafiL 
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I’J «uarri lie had hired lor hi* pro ration. About the year 

J, 5 “ i ‘ ! # aiL found the roads from Burnt to 

Ahniadabad and Broach exceedingly dangerous owing to large 
gangs of robbers : about the aume time, Steel am] CrowtUer 
«ported that thcroad from Agra to Lahore was " dangerous 
in the night for thieves, but in the dav seam ” j and in jfii; 
the Ookonda country was entirely shut elf from'the north bv 
wars and disturbance*. As regards the general impair** 

Ml? 7 ? mparP tl10 frwaartto view taken bv 
Terry (about 1616). whose camp was only attacked on one 
ocoasien. with the report of Dawkins a few years earlier that 
ibo country w so firfl of thieve* ami outlaws that altnoHi a 
man cannot altr out, of doom throughout all his [Jahamd^ 
douiimon.H without great forcoa " * Hawkins idmite "thj 
c-mdifouH Had deteriorated since the death of Aibar, but thev 

rK i ***** P 7 f<iCt ,n Akbflr>H tim*. for one of Jahangir's 
find oidws on hw accession vra* intended to improve the 
control of roads where theft* and robberies n w k i!Lc *! 
may doubt whether hi* oniers wore effect™, but their ' is J 

g ■>« -Italy 


T j wnsmuz \ni> Tn&ssn' ^ UIM( 

loreign commerce was at this iwriiwl r 

sna* «*■ •»■«*■.£*, w „, 

A bid FassI states that under 4 t w el, - i ,- . mw,fi ral«., 

!* * ** *>”“* " «» ^ rilUlh.. 

Ilio third purt of « penny ctotUng **flj »* certnu-rvnilm}, 

wium hr wrote Uib, ohii i, TO tHblv of Krievuire 

111 th-? HTrici of Ihn Oi/nji*nj, ' '“W *"**® 1 ,h " 'foafpyn had f^i 
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do not appear to have been materially higher, 1 At tb« **»- 
ports, ho waver, as throughmii tba country. the personality 
„f the local officer? counted for very much, the more so that 
tin eufitomfl seetn to have been commonly let uti contract, or 
in Indian plums* were held pukhi'i. An individual officer 
might welcome merchants ansi give them nil facilities for trade: 
be might also refuse to admit that goods at all; and be might 
claim, apart from customs, a large share of the profits for him- 
self. A good sample of the position occupied by the customs 
oRurere is furnished by the story of the attempt made by 
English mcrebtmte to open trade ut the Indus peri of L»han 
Bandar, in the vfcar l«E3. The Portuguese were already 
established in trade at this port, and they objected very 
strongly to competition by merchants of any other nation: 
they threatened the (lovumnr that they would abandon bis 
port if lie allowed I lie English to trade, and this put him m a 
difficulty, because they paid I at# <M?. ?* d ‘ ho 

having farmed (be customs (if that port from the King, unto 
whom h<s stood bound for tie payment of t*rtain smniS ° r 
money yearly for the same, whether it came In <>i Wrt. * 
behoved him vuieMly to be eiraunwpect iu ordering l.l-w 
fottbes^ 1 <o offered therefore to admit the English trade 
ii it could tw guaranteed to be more remunerative than That 
conducted by the Portuguese, but the merchants were nntin ■ 
Potion to promise this, and « they southward without 
transacting any business. In the sanw y«ar one o i. c 
Company’? merchants named Florey writing ram t ic oto 
toandel coast insisted on the risks resulting f.otn i t p. - . ,n 
nlisv of the otEctire in authority. A Governor might allow 
open trade, nr he might claim it for himself, taking o\er Ui^ 
good? to bo auM for hie ow profit ; and if be chow the latter 
there «« a rial, of default, " these Governors drbti 
Iseisii* gtHwi while tin *j contrite tbfiif pla£^ - crW l?L "" f a 1 

m MqviMtcm-: mnd 3 rm «wt po wamf I ,julE5? 

liHS iluntJTh* -ifrotertHJi 

lilgit l&vct; in Thfirfliwi * 1,mE r*n^J ^ * oi til * o# mil 

t i. At in I*™ ****** H K 

i LrUer* ffwtfMA ir, 2Bb 
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rut/" Again, in a protest drawn up in H5lb by tba niardiaiitH 
at Surat against! the conduct of tilts local autlmriLie*, it wa* 
alleged that Ht the Governor and Customer do lav aside the 
choicest and principal waives so brought [that b p to the custom- 
house] p and send them to their houses without making price 
unto the merchant, and alter long (if ever payment be made) 
it shall be very under rates, and less than they cost/" Sir 
Thom a? Roe boo complained that (he Governor of Surat 
required better presents than weir at first offered before he 
would permit, trade to be opened ; and the conclusion mij 
fairly bn drawn that the authorised scale of ffluttoitl* duties 
counted for little in the catmint inn* of ordinary merchants 
compared with the |j;L™euba which would have to be made 
in one form or another in order to secure the favour of the 
nfiiflftrfl on t.ho spot. 

This eon elusion applies to the principal ports under Indian 
ruk. Where the Portuguese were in authority, the cost to 
merchants was probably t if anything, rather higher, became 
rJie administration was exceedingly corrupt, am! the control 
of important ports furnished some of the greatest prizes of 
the service. On the other baud, abuses wen- ran- at qomtjoj 
the Malabar seaports, and particularly at Calient, which hud 
reached prosperity by the development of the transhipment 
trade between the Red 3e* and the Straits of Malacca, and 

where !hc organisation of the cutfom-bousu received high 

praise from European visitors such as Pyrard. 

fis r^ard to inland transit dues the position of merchants, 
whether Indian or foreign t Wats much IttS favourable. The 
tradition of the country wna in favour of (hk method nf 
rutaing revenue, and though transit dues were From time In 
Lima remitted, the fact that identical dues were remitted by 
ttucceseive rulers makes it difficult to Attach much importance 
to such concessions. Akbax remit bed transit due* on At kart 
t wo occasions during bifl ndgii* and the evidence seems to 
lustily Mr. Vincent Smith’* inference 1 that 11 tin benevolent 
intentions s>f the autocrat were commonly defeated hy distant, 
governors enjoying practical independence during their term 
1 LM Ch*at Mv/irii 377, 
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nf ofOce; M but it is also possible thai such concessions were 
nut intonded io Lave more than tom poraiy cfeet* and certainly 
mi merchant would have been justified in relying on their 
pcmuin'iiQL 1 . At any rAt* it ia «■ J£ r ikr that transit due* were 
charged towards the <md of Akbar*§* rdgu i though Otoy may 
not have teached the Imperial TWoutry ; for one of J idi&ngirV 
first orders after bis accession wju« To forbid th* levy oi road 
and river tolls* o$ wall an “ other biurdeue which the jagirda rr 
[grow toes] of every province uml district had imposed for their 
own profit/ 1 River fcoUs^ indeed, are expressly stated in the 
A in to have \mm refaUiLd by A kb at, ua wdl a* feee for the 
us%: of ferrica. 

When wa tym from official records to the ■ vuJonci ol 
travellers, we are met fay the fact that transit due* were 
such fin ordinary feature of the period ^ to Iw eeisroriy 
worth mentioning in narratives designed to show the pecii- 
liaxiLies of Lmii&ij life- W T e can. however, infer their e^tsteticc 
from incidental allujdom?. «j net as tJiei complaint of a Poftu- 
gue#? priest that the Moguls practice of collecting t&xes on 
inland vessnb was aceomj^iiicd by js?culniioii and extortion, 
or Moneerrate'a remark that the low prices prevailtiig 
A k bar '9 camp were due in part To ijic exemption from 
of gemds brought in fur side. At a lateT period travelfers Sike 
Moody, Thevenot* and Tavernier, who took an interest in 
hnoli topji^i i ahow ms a regular aystciis of tmiufit dues in 
force throughout large portions of the country, and Father 
Sebastian Muiirit|uc tellfi how tLc purport to him 

aa an ec-cicsuutiti to travel fftim Lahore to the mouth nf 
the Indus was used by w merchant of bin party tu evade 
many demands during the journey. 

Transit and nty dues were certainly heavy in \ ijiiVAnagar 
during the wi stcen Lb century, W lien a no w city was founded- 
we are told iimt |f nothing crimes through the gate thul din® 
not pay duty, oven men ami women as well as head-loads and 
merchandise pp ; while no one rouh.1 enter the capital without 
pitying whatever the tux-cunt rectora cboe-e to ask. At the 
end of the century* too, the miflaionurics itu^t on the need for 
passports in this [^rt of Indio in order to avoid infinite trouble 

Ip 
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regarding dues and ra-rcs. As regards the Deccan! 1 have 
found nn information about the sixteenth a nfcury, but in 
ThAvurot’i time the system woe exceedingly vexatious, and 
oa 1 ho road from Aurangabad to Goloomla lie counted sixteen 
taxing j Kftt-3 in twenty-thriie leagues. Taking then India &9 a 
whole, u merchant of the period would unfcu rally calculate oil 
haying to pay faixly often in the eaiixae of a journey of any 
lengthy though he might hope to escape occaaionuLLy, if the 
local adiuinist ration happened at the moment to be in favour 
of free passage. Apart, too, from official chargee, there were 
ot he r burdens to he taken i nto account. We have seen al ready 
that the road watchmen were regarded m untrustworthy, and 
in places it seams to have been the practice to compel merchants 
to pay heavily for escorts over roads reputed to be dangerous 
lu the wilder parts of the country, blackmail was paid to ihe 
local dvtefmim* and wr may perhaps infer its more general 
existence from Jnlmngire order directing that the bale* of 
merchant** should not lie Opened un the rends without in¬ 
forming them and obtaining their I caw. In one way then 
or in another, the burdens on inland trade were substantial, 
quite apart from the actual coat of carnage, hot the data 
winch are available do not enable us to form oven a vague 
idia of their amount* 


VL tSyreur on Trade and Ltototrt 

The conditions which have been described in lhe preceding 
section** and w hich sound so nearly intolerable at the present 
dayj did not in nil probability s lifts re to interfere very fieri nos I v 
with internal or foreign commerce as conducted at the cud til 
the m xteenthcentury. present*, taxes, mid even iJwffo 

iu transit eon all be brought into wisuunt. and in the long run 
thesr: chargee had tu he borin' by the comrnnner, The English 
fun^iB at Surat reported tu the Company that Indian 
merchants H in regard of danger etcr&m by travel deal not In 
any commodity without apparency «jf great profit/ aud that 
remark really buijib up the position : goods would not b* 
carried unless the transaction would leave a profit after 
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mating all expenatt, and if liie? Wtpens® were high the ilelMng 
price must Ih; liigli enough to cover them. Tlieu as new, the 
success of a merchant depended un his ability to forecast coats 
nod prices, end these items of cost could be forecasted with 
some approach to accuracy. There was, however, another 
nak which wealthy merchants iiiul to take into account, fair 
Thnuiiti Hoc remarks that the Mogul was the heir of all Itri 
subjects, wtid though this statement in wo wide, the Emperor 
certainly claimed the goods left by the wealthier merchants 
as well as by his nobles and officers. The successful man was 
therefore under the necessity of concealing his wealth if lie 
wished to transmit it to his family, and in aumo path* »r India 
at least the risk was not limited to the case of death ! one 
observer remarks that merchants known to he wealthy were 
liable to be used as “ fill’d sponges," or in modern slang, to be 
*♦ squiscaed,’' and I know of nothing to make this suggestion 
appear improbable. It was good to be rich, bot it might be 
bad. to let your wealth be knuwn : “ let the profit be ever so 
great, the man by whom it him bt m mode must still weir the 

garb of indigence/' 

li is obvious that then- condition. would have been very 
unfavourable to the establishment of industry on a capitalist 
basis : % wealthy man would have been exceedingly uiiwuse 
to invest Iurgflly in fixed capital when the administration 
might at any time collapse, or when a change of local officers 
might expose him to a campaign of ruinous extortion. This 
■pi cation, however, lias no practical interest, for t he day of 
capital in t enterprise bad not dawned- The industrial produc¬ 
tion of India at this period was large and valuable, but so far 
as I can gather it was entirely in the hands of the artisans, 
presumably financed by merchant* and middlemen, but indi¬ 
vidually of too little importance to attract the hostility or 
cupidity C.f the higher officials. The city ariison had doubts 
lean to sceora the favour ol tha subordinates and spice de¬ 
tailed by the Kotwul for the eaparvirion of the locality m 
which he livwl. and outside the them were other minor 
officials to be propitiated | but it is r easonab le to assume 
that lhe$o jniitterB were adjusted on & cu&t4j(iifljjr buais^ aod 
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that the portion waa not Felt to be particularly irksome. 
The peasant cultivators then now by far tins most im¬ 
portant section al the population* were much more directly 
concerned with the quality of the ivi ministry Lion, but it is 
more convenient to postpone the ilLscmsSirjit of their position 
Until wo come to examine the agrj&tltural nod Innd-tevisiinc 
system in detail 


VIL Weights, Measures, and Currency 

Before leaving the subject of admiiusErntEYo condition* it 
will he well to say sometlring of the systems of weigh U, 
measures, and cumsncy, whieh were already, in pari at loast, 
regulated by the various Indian governments, and some 
knowledge of which ut essential to a proper undeisfrunding 
uf the contemporary inithuritjes. The matter is, however, 
one of detail, and this-section can be passed over lightly by 
readers who do not intend to study those authorities for 
themselves. In the sixteenth century, m in the twentieth„ 
the leading charactertstic of the Indian systems oi weightn 
and measure* h diversity: thou os now wt hod old local 
standards eikting side by ride with those which had bean 
officially prescribed, and we hud further Unit is # rah* scales 
arc more uniform than units, the nmimd, for LnsUiice* usually 
containing forty sere, bat the weight uf the miuncl, and 
eonaccjnciUly of the eer, varying from place to place. The 
ill verity h more noticeable at the seaports, where unite 
introduced by foreign merchants had become est&bikhed side 
bv aide with the local systems ; but in at I the contempomry 
authorit ies where quantitias are slated it b necessary to uuvr- 
tain the unit to wliich reference is miulf,\ Apparently most 
Indian udininbtratiOTia were content with this portion, and 1 
have not. found any record of attempt# to secure uniformity 
of weights and measures either in Vijayanagar or in the 
kingdoms of the Deccan* Akhar, however, took ft more 
modern view, and prescribed the principal unita of weighty 
length, anrl surface measure: there b nu doubt that Lis unit* 
were employed in the neighbourhood of hb capital, but, as 
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wrt iha.ll serr, tliCT had not become established in the neapcrl* 
up to the time of his death, and it appear* U> be probable 
tW. , aa has happened occasionally in Inter times, fth* fioal 
raulfc of hi* action was to ia^iae the previous complexity 
by the btroductJim of yet another juries of competing u™tsj 
f Before t he rlttiUj.'v in t rod need by Ahbar the commonest 
mannd of Northetn appeal? to have weighed about 2« 

or 29 lb. avoirdupois. Akhor fixed the weight- of the aer at 30 
dame, t he dam being the principal copper coin: the maund of 
40fieri thus weighed 388,275« p^cticidly 5 a Jib. avoir¬ 
dupois. and for ordinary rough comparisons it may be tUmight 
of iia m IK ur just hid! a hundredweight, w> that 40 of Akbivr e 
matinde would make a ton as ageist 27 of the niaunds now 
in ordinary use. ) It in safe to ilmiuhi that this tnaund « nsed 
in the .4 in -1 A dart, which is an official record, and these is 
evidence to show that it was employed in mercantile nans- 
actions in the neighbourhood of the Imperial coprtaUbut it 
does not appear to have spread to distant parts of the Empire. 
At Surat and the other Cambay ports there were two maunth 
in ordinarv use, the smaller being 2~ lb. and fV urg>-r a n 
33 lb.: the latter is based on a aer weighing 18 dams, and tha 
relation was known to some of the fortiest- English mete nmL.*, 
In reading of lire west eoast, therefore the 9™^“ ■“* 
mound should be though I of as a quarter of a on weig 
and the larger as two-sevenths of that unit. 

The mtuind appears to have been know at least as far 
south as Gw, where it varied between 20 and W. lb., bu o 
unit of weight most commonly mentioned in Southern n Si 
is tht! candy, which also varied greatly, but mnv >e a * t> as 
aomnwltf rc about fiOO H>. The batter, which is also 
referred to, wua a foreign unit, intredured by the Arab 
merchants? throughout ilia Indian seus: its wing it van ™ l 1 
the mercantile custom* governing the sale of different com¬ 
modity. but H usually indicates something!*™ than a candy. 
Oontomponuty Bunpno write re refer a ** ° ® , 

for kintal), which represented about 130 fro f . 

thought nf assonlewbiit larger than a hundredweight. Ust,. 
it must be remembered that- in the authorities i< P° 
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docs not always ineau exactly the same tiling. Efiglish 
writers of the period mean the pound avoirdupois whirl] m 
x,till in uao, but in traiMkcmns from the Freach the word 
denote* the itwrfl, a unit which varied from time to time., but 
at this period was nearly equivalent to half a modem kilogram, 
or say 1 S lb. Difierencea such as tiiip may be important in 
the interpretation ol particular statements, but (or a general 
Ftudy of r h c econorni c d rr: unittance^ «>ft he t ime i M -. probably 
snfficieut to bear in mind that the pound mean* wlmt it mean# 
iiDWp that the mnund DppS 5fi Ik at or near the Mogul capital, 
sud about 30 lb. ekowbere* while candy and bahnr mean much 
[argar quantities, approximating to one-fifth or one*quarter 
of a tom 

The unit of length in Northern India was the ga z ; the wo td 
k bsquimtly translated 41 yanV T and the unit naay be thought 
of in this sense, but there h a substantial difference. The 
kietoiy of the gas b given in the Ain- 1 i4£ban, but here it k 
sufficient to eay that AkW eventually introduced a-com¬ 
promise unit which ho named the Iluhigaz, and which measured 
30| inches. That- this unit was in fact used in Northern 
India mav be inferred from PrmBep' b statement mode in 1334 
tJiat 44 in a great degree it still maintains its position as i he 
standard of the Upper Provinces ,p ; it wm not, however, used, 
in the commercial ccrjtres of the west coast where transaction* 
were effected in terms of the oovticb The iiav&d varied in 
length with the class of merchandise: for cotton cloth it was 
about 2b inches, while for wool I cub it wa& larger, about 35 
inches, or f5 s yard within an inch pp ; uniformity was, however, 
not to be expected, and the merchant who gives this descrip¬ 
tion of thu covad at Surat oxpr&saes s doubt whether the covad 
at Broach has the came value. In regard then to measures, 
m to wdghta, it waa a merchant's btffiiiUte to find out die 
value of the unit in each market where be proposed to deal. 
The unit of surface meafo» k important only for the inter- 
prttatkm of contemporary statistic* of urea, and it* considera¬ 
tion need not detain us. 

Akbur'a administration led the wu? in currency as in weights 
and tneaaurea, and the detailed description of the Imperial 
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tninbl which b given in the Ai»i AkUn makea H F**W« 
to [iinn an BttJtunfca idea uf the system established m the Mogul 
Empire. Hi* coin* in Aguiar use were silver and capper. 
(Jnlii coins were aim utmck, but. most of the twcnty-ai 
dennminnticna may be deacrihed a* « fancy/- and the three 
which were h truck regularly were rarely found in ****** 
bmfl too lftrcc for retail treuBactions.and being sought mawiy 
bwdat lo be hoarded. The chief silver cob was the rupee of 
naigtuine, which in weight (but not in pureh»mg l**'®) 
uftt’tineUy identical with the coin now known by that name: 
the chief .y>]iper«U» was the dam. and in each «»* there were 
subsidiary cuius. tha'«tdl«t eflvcr piece being l<k «!**• 
the smallest copper | -km, The copper w ®* “ 

Uliw token* but, like ilie Biker* ciKukted et the ™lu< of 
metal they contained, and consequently there were two 
independent standards (or three if we bclude gold), Lhe rates 
JSch^ngc between w hich might vary from time to time or 
from place to place. 1* the official aC*,^ ■«* «W" 
dan... were taken ua equivalent to one rupee, and theflnctu 

dona b the mto were not at this w™ ** Jf* " ^ 

India, hut there wo# apparently something m the : natme of * 
Constant difference between the rate at tic IdpM 
the Empire and that ruling on the wart coast. . 

enre arose from the position b regard to the supp > o ^ 
mat*: the stiver need for coinage w» £ 

hull to bear the cost of caixtaue up-country, while the copper 
wan obtained from the mince of Hajpuuii*, and 
value a, it wan carried southards; eoi^^enriy.nmy^ 
time ii rupee would escbmge for more dams at Deih 0» pa 
than at Surat or Cambay The 

vary great, and the gciierat reader ian aw c v a c , 

« kt “beabut of* rupee, » *****?** 

chid centre of over** trade, bad ** * 
the rupee, but transacted busing in the mahmudi a aifr^ 
!" b other lam than half it. value. Stated « 
contemporary English currency, the ntpre to 

2a. 3d., ntid the malunudi about lld„ subjec ■ 

fairly large fluctuation^- 
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Even the smallest copper coin (the damri of | dam, or 3 J f , 
rupee) did not suffice either for the detailed itenia of the 
Imperial account* or tor the email transactions of everyday 
life. For the former purpose, the dam was subdivided cm 
paper info twenty-five jitals, so that the accounts could be 
kept to the an& thousandth part of a rupee; for the latter, 
cowries were used, as is still the case, their value in terms of 
aitver or copper depending on the distance from the coast. 
On the other hand, there is no trace of larger aggregates of 
money corresponding to the modern currency notes: merchants 
who had to remit large sums could usually do so by bills of 
exchange, while aa an alternative the} - could carry pearls or 
precious stones for sale at their destination, Thu need for 
Urge aggregates was also reduced by the high purchasing 
power of the rupee. It is nut possible to speak with absolute 
precision on this point, but tut examination of the statistics 
ol prices given in the din-i AkbtJn indicates that towards 
the end of the sixteenth century a rupee would purchase in 
the vicinity of the capital tit least seven times as much grain 
aa could be bought in Upper India in the years IDKM'2, at 
least eleven times as much oilseeds, ojid probably five times 
as much cloth, vvliih* on the other hand metals were little 
cheajs'r than now and imported goods were actually dearer. 
On tilts basis it may be said that to the vnry poorest ,classes u 
rupee of the year 1000 was worth as much os seven rupees 
ot |!>1J to the dosses just above the line of extreme poverty 
it ™ worth about six rupees, ami to the middle classra about 
live rupees or possibly more, Fur general purposes therefore 
it is reasonable (at least, until these conclusions shall be upset 
bv the discovery ol new data) to think of one of Akbarn 
rupees as equivalent in purchasing power to six nixies i n the 
perils! before 'he war, or in other words, to rccopiise that a 
monthly income uf five rupees would provide the same 
quantity of necessaries o« could be pnrdbead from an income 
*>f thirty rupees in ID 12, 

Trio currency of Southern India at this period, unlike that 
ol the Mogul Empire, wai b.i«wd ■srntidlv upcm gold, which 
wafl a!so the chief circuktmg medium. The standard coin 
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wqb known variously as varahu at as It An, hut in European 
writing it is ostinfly spoken of a* pagoda, and ils average 
value iriikV lio taken ns about, equal to SJ of Attars rupees. 
Then- was aim. a smaller gold coin known as fani.ui, and uub- 
ai diary coins of silver and copper were in circulation, but their 
names and values are unimportant for our present purpose. 
In addition to this indigenous coinage, the commerce of the 
coast was concern ud largely with com* of foreign origin. In 
the sixteenth century, a? throughout history, India may he 
said to have traded largely for cash, that b to nay. the prearms 
nioUlrt, coined or uncoined, were among the principal imports, 
and anv one who wished to take part in external commerce 
required to know «omcthing of the currencies of vnrnti* 
countries, and to he familiar with at least the Urin, the sequin, 
the ducat, and the Spanish real-nf-eight, as well as with tbe 
somewhat complicated system maintained by the ortugimse 

lit (liia. „ « * 

The. larin was Persian money. and reached India in large 
quantities through tbi. trmlfl with that tfoujitrj r 1 Vi uo 
a coin in the ordinary sense of the word, but a tent md or 
bar nf diver stamped ^ the cnd > and vras worth t*t ** *■ « 
than half of one of Akbar's m T MHa. The sequin (« chicken) 
was a Venetian gold coin, worth about four of A.'bar ? ■ U 1 
and travelled to India by way of the Red Bea or the Persian 
(folf, in connection with the overland trade t,, iiropc. 
Italian ducats came by the same route; the go utJI wa * 
worth nearly as much as the sequin, while the *J ter t tira 
watt of about half that value, or say two of - Ktrs rape • 
Sp^nbli reabHif^ight.’ on the other hand. natto* tmlia 
chkily by seat their value was about the same as that of the 

silver ducat, . .. ._- i_ 

The Goanese currency is a very intricate subject, mum > 
beat use successive Governors manipulated t ic coinage 
meet financial uxigcnch*, but whils fluotii^taoqa iTi vt* uc wtm 

* The 


brt Maine rr*J (or ml) «1 f m ht , w * lll **t <■ ' wn1 f?'piece* 
b *pi to Th= ecUnn w^hl be ""W pwpwl? " 

d ri/hl Kill; tho Sinnisb 0 **l V** worth elic y About- fouf 

ScKlLtb nujiify, . ihlt . pi** of «**■ ™ *H*” leU ‘ " 

k hniin^ H artti tfiip^GW! n or prwtlwiij 
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frequent, the general trend was steadily inwards iteprocifttum. 
Thh system was based mm unit known asthe wsl, which was 
much smaller than tile Spanish unit beating the same naara, 
being, in fact, only a email fraction of a penny, hut the standard 
coin was the pardao* which was at Erst identical with the 
pagoda. By about the year l(500 p however, the real* and with 
it the gold pardao s had depredated, so that the pagoda was 
then worth 670 instead af MO reis, 1 and thus the gold panda® 
was at this time equivalent to about 2| ol AltbiFs rupees, 
while another p&rdno, not made oE gold, and having a slightly 
lower value* had also come into existence, In pructi.ee a 
pardao of this period may be thought, nf m two rupee*, but 
when agvtd pardon is specified, it may be taken aa 2^ lapses. 

I have not found sufficient data to famish even a rough 
measure of the purchasing power of these coins in Southern 
India, Various travellers note that prices were low in Surat 
and the neighbourhood* but It. must he remembered that 
Europe was at this time experiencing the effects of the 
continued influx of stiver from America; prices, that is 
tii soy, wets riiiing in Europe, and h is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to moke out the particular standards in the initnta 
of individual travellers. Some figures given by the first 
English merchants suggest that prices were much higher 
at Sumt than in Northern Indie, bur. it would bo unsafe 
to baae conditions on these isolated transactions, especially 
as the mordiatitfl wc.ro strangers, and it is not improbable that 
they were cheated. Further, as will appear in a subsequent 
chapter, trade at the Sparta wan marked by very sudden 
11 net aat-touH. so that it would be dangerous n> use figure* which 
may represent purchaser made in exceptional rircumataticea; 
it is probable that prices were higher on the co&at than np the 
country, but on til further material hr come available, the 
difference cannot be stated quantitatively. 

it will he noticed that f have not attempted to give precise 
equivalents fur the various coins circulating in India. The 

1 foil i* Oir p\m%l f<irtn nf tit* Portupie- wnnt ™J. M ih«> tagj fining 
ol Hi* MKUxnlh ocitlmy the 'Pariugn**™* it-nl ™ worth titan! y^T or Lisa 
of 4 , bu( hv tiw >c*f IflCCI li* valutt kud ffllLoii to 0*1 M. 
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Ginisaiun is deliberate, hr under the method* of transacting 
biiainu^ which prevailed *>ii» did not puss current ue •» 
ftwttw of rjoufsa, weighing and assaying WBre nw *®^ 

eteurnim of ordinary trnneairtioii* and the value of a 
coin or ftted of coins uniat often have been a matter oi 
negotiation. Foreign coins were reoehwl at the mwf of Uie 
luctal itiev con tamed, and cons*nicDtiy new coins were worth 
more than those which haul suffered by wear, Indian «ou» of 
former fillers were wesvod au the same terms, and even 
rent issues were Cable to discount if f ur any reason the amount 
of metal fell below the accepted standard. Some idea »f the 
positloncaa be formed from the bug amount of AkW s efforts 
U improve it contain*! m the il«i Alton. The rules for 
bluing current coins were modified on several ™ 

a» h so frequently the case, it is not possible to awept Abu 
FazlV ctrartlv ^Vuran^ that the latest regulations were uni¬ 
versal! v a ppto ved } we can take them us proof of the stance 
of malpractices, hut we cannot bo certain that they ope ra w 
to ensure honesty throughout the Empire. They in 1 “ 1 
that, officers of the mint were suspected of WW*Z kgtt; ‘™»‘ 
that the otficial treasurers reduced the weight o com 
ceivrd by them, and that dealers followed the same practice, 

and aUuaed feti* weights ; they show further that ti^ure^ 

occasionally insisted on the State du^ king paid m ^ 
of particular denominational presumably those of which U u 
ami their friends p08ftre«a a tempotary local 

:md that, the rubs regulating dm Possible Mxmxy ' i | 

weight ware occuaimmliy ignnred. It ’ H not surprising^ 
fore to find that the burins «f deabug m Wf 
highly dawloped throughout India, and 
notice the prince of aspect doobm in all centres 

In order then to realise the condition# m whmh linaaiew 

Jurn.:,.. h » «B ** 

at this period regarded as fised standards of value, but 

«<£ 4 *-«» -< <** *,rr*£iMr 

of the coil*. »M. A mad-at p » 

memo. *«a in fact Mtsjfoe on . pMUcohr taml "• rt ■ 
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he knew that the other party to the bargain won hi ufiuiJK- 
accept the money* but lie knew atao ihat ii would In* accepted 
so much metal p and. that this amount of metal would Imvu 
to bs datftRnmbd Indore the transaction was completed. To 
readew familiar with modern conditions this method of doing 
biotins appear* to be exceedingly cumbrous and hi con¬ 
venient, but it would probably bo a mistake to suppose s.bzit 
the merchant of the sixteenth century looked at it in the same 
b«ht: 1 cannot recall any complaint* regarding i* in (hr 
narratives of Eumpeanfl, while ro Indian* the arrangemrnt 
wotdd Im> familiar, and must I think, Jiave been regarded a.s a 
natural incident of their buainess. The various coiub which 
tiiny handle] had ip their even approximate relations, based 
nu tha quantity of gcdd r or of diver, which they might be 
expected to contain, but the precise value of the coins pacing 
in a particular transaction would have to he ascertained. 

It m these approximate relations which I have endeavoured 
tu indicate. The student who wishes to obtain, a general view 
of the economic erudition uf India at thin period will probably 
fmA it simplest to think ip tirain of AkharV rupee. So far 
as Upper India m concerned, he need then rem ember merely 
that the rupee was worth about forty copper dams, and that 
t he ordinary gold mnhur worth about ten rupees, but that 
the pure haring power of these coins was about i-ix time* ti§ 
grejit art in the present century. Travelling southwards, be 
will meet the silver mahmudl fahoirt 2} to the rupee), and Hie 
gold varahu or pagoda worth about 01 foreign 

silver coins, it. ts sufficient to reuiomlief that a lariu was about 
the same as a tmdimudi, while Italian diic*f» and Spanish 
real^of-sight were worth about two rupees in each case. 
Among gold coins the sequin and the ducat were each equiva¬ 
lent to about four rupees ; and lastly the flourne pardao waa 
worth about rupees if of gold, but otherwise about two 
rupees.. Of the purchasing pow&r of the** coin* in the South 
of India all that can at present be said i, that the nommal 
value should not he increased to the same extent m that of 
the north cm rupee ; the proparthm bv which it should ho 
riiiKed most remain doubtful until further data come to light. 
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CHAPTER III 
mi: consuming glasses 

I. Tire Court and the Imperial Service 

From iU'j working of the administration we pass to consider 
tins t>t«t[[ymie position of the men by whom it wae QOndllCtad, 
this fimt (iltoss of UiOM into which the population nf India h0* 
been divided lor the purpose of this sindy- The inclusion 
in % single dasfl of courtiers and officials may tiidle eurprise, 
hut in India ui. this period no valid distinction can be drawn. 
Men came to Court in search of a career. or at the least * 
livelihood; if the search was unsuccessful, they withdraw, 
whilaaaooeeemjauit the attainment of military rank, adminis¬ 
trative (riTU'iintu, and itnjuMtitiflD, sometimes in the form 
of a **msk salary, and £ojai&tbM& by the grant of tlift wkottf 
or a portion of' the revenue yielded by a particular area. 
There was no independent aristocracy, for indopendaW* was 
eynonynuius with rebellion, and a noble was either ft servant 
or an unetny of the ruling power. The present seetton will 
deal with the position of those high officials who had ft recog¬ 
nised standing at Court , leaving for subsequent consideration 
tins minor functionaries, both civil and military, who may be 
regarded as officials pure and simple. 

1.1 tward I" those lii K h officials, something very lit.- um- 
fonnitv appears to have prevailed throughout India De- 
«viptk.ns <d Vijayum^ - the first ball of the euttamifb 
century show us the Emperor surrounded by a body of nobles, 
who occupied tin? principal posts in the administration, 
governed portions of the Empire, retained a large part of ibu 
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reveauc of tWoharge*. and ware Habit to maintain a military 
forc« of a proscribed sice and composition ; accounts y ( tliu 
™*[! Jangdoma in the aiteenti and seventeenth centuries 
pv>. glunpees of poetically tbo same mrangeaumtA, while we 
, v *f“ rkt ^! a Df the corresponding organisation maintained 
bj AH»r Utt arc justified tbefore in regarding tins aa 
toe typical Indian system of the period, and it will he sufficient 
for the present purpose if we study it in detail for dm Mogul 
uipire, regarding width our information in almost complete, 
A few iDuHtradon* may, however, be given of the poekions 
held by the nobles m \ ijayanagar, as described by Sunit 
about the year 16*5. The Empe™* Chief Minister then 
governed the Gwumundel coast, Xega^tam. Taojore, and 
other distnets, from which, after paying the sW claimed 

-. . f re lrfia£Ul 7* be was supposed In draw annually 733 000 
gold pardaos, or say 20 lathe of rupees ; t out fJ , Vhis 

hC ? *? ™* dW “ a f of 110,000 infantry and 

J00O cavalry but the chronicler mentions that he econo- 
mjJed m this direction, Similarly tho Keeper of the 
Jewela. who had charge of an extensive urea In the 
Uwiean, retained nominally 200,000 gold jjardaoe, and was 
responsible fur 12,000 men, while a farmer Minister, held 
the county about Maigiri, Wi 500,000 gold pnnlaos and a 
force .>1 20.500. The significance of title figures depends on 
the cost of maintaining the t roop; precise date on tins palm 
are not available, but a rough estimate suggests that on paper 
the surplus left to the nobles was not very great, perhaps two 
ur three, lakhs of rupees annually for the Minister, and le^er 
sums far the other nobles. In all probability, however, their 
income deluded largely on two sources, what the? Could 
nave on their troops, and what they could collect in addition 
to the nominal revenue of their district : there * cood 
evidence that both those sources were important, and it is 

°°i t 2“ al ; lR hf,d »n — 

about as well off in Southern India *, At bars nobles were in 

- saayrtris Mesa t ^ ^ - 
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The Sunk It i* i Tiif that these aivmmta relate the period 
More the battlv of 'Falikot, bat (be permanent effect; of that 
riri&ater on edit? iurnmi' nf the nobles ■' ns probably not great, 1 
end the incidental pictures furniahed by the Jesuit mission- 
ariea of the life at the end of the century leave an imprison 
of wealth and profusion nimiltl to what we shell find in those 
parte of India where the evidence is more detailed* 

Winn we turn to Northern India, we are struck by the 
minutene-a* of the organisation maintained by Akbar. All 
the fTP-iil men of the Empire were graded in what may fairly 
be regarded as an Imperial Sburrlpe, the condition!* of which 
were laid down by I lie Emperor in great detail, but the Service 
differed in essentials from the types familiar in India at 
the present day. and for that reason its structure! is at 
Hret right a little difficult to understand, A person ad¬ 
mitted to this Service wut appointed to a rank (nwenerii) 
as romtiuindei <d a number of cavalry l he had 

thermipnii to enrol :md produce the men and lomea corre¬ 
sponding to him command,and On producing them he became 
entitled to draw t lit- salary of his rank. 1 he force for which 

he wa# thus made reepoTurible was usually less m number 
than hie title indicated ; a commander of 1000 for instance 
woa not required to maintain a body of 1000 cavalry Out of 
hi* official salary, but some leaser number, which seems to 
have been gradually reduced as time went on. In the middle 
i f Akbare reign the highest ordinary rank waa commander 
of 6000, but the Imperial princes might hold higher positioaft, 
and when the Aiwi .Wari was oompihd l^ce Salim, after¬ 
wards Jahangir, ^tood ot the head of the list ne commander 
uf 10,000; the limit of 5000 was relaxed towards the doer of 
Akbar’s reign, and under his successors subject* could rise to 
turwiderably higher positions. From the lowest rank, that 
of commander of 10, up to the rank of 400. a commander was 
known iu montah&r, from COO to 2500 as Amir* and from 


* It ;• nml* rWMlbtr H*t IDumMes Wert Iwuclit^I |inMnr tll% by 

tiic ill'll ill at tin, CrtpWM ! iMr w»* fflil- “fT 

rm.yh.TT, W, thirl, ..U.heUt fui* thewhfcfcthff*■**■*»p*M. 

• FnnUlfi vMkm afmiliE of ihc hiflb C«lli(wrB edlwttlrJj ** limiwh, M 

■rUnt Otl.rr ruiut ,1 1/nuWO. 11w Arabio plural at Awlr. ^ 
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3000 upwards as Atmr-i-Azam or 0?fida> Apart from the 
force appropriate to his personal rank, an officer might bo 
permit toil to maintain am additional fort* known as tuvxir, 
Tlibs was a privilege; the pay of the additional force was* 
drawn tram tin* treasury* the commander wan allowed to 
retain 5 per cent of the pay-bill, and probably had various 
other perquisites, while hits own salary varied to some extmt 
with the strength of Mb additional-force. 

1 have spoken of the salaries of the various rank? ns if 
they wore fixed sums, rad m fact they ore so stated by Abnl 
Furl, hut it is difficult to ascertain even approximately the 
amount which can be regarded as the net; income of officers 
holding any particular rank. The following table shows the 
sanclionet] monthly salaries of a few- grade* ; the figure* ere 
in the rupees of Alt bur’s time, and as explained b the Inst 
chapter must be multiplied by fiva or six in order tc obtain 
the equivalent purchasing power in Northern India at the 
standard of the present day. 


H-aei h 
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2,100 
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£0 

m 

*40 

220 

L&a 

10 

100 

BZ| 

7S 
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fn order to get an idea of the income represented by thcpe 
ml* riot, we have firstly bo deduct thi- cost of maintaining ibf 
force appropria te to mi officer' t* personal mnk. 1 have shown 
this cost irk the Inst column of the table, calculated on the 

* Thji 11 d*n ” tiapeoried m thm mintr wtSL : * ctnBmiuidci of for 

ln*Uhm m Wft.i bo (Imp E* liuitwo, only ij Lb rnut «ji 

6000 1 tt^b #hie 4 xtv 31 i frH^SOOprmvr, h#dmr 1U ^,000 L pwiJ if at wen> 
IciM tbm "ifpO*J. Jill drew 1 U % 0 WJ. Thw diUnrs:^ m ^\ary *t* 
oomxamiTitlj imigoliftcfiiii, tail far oar present pursue# ibay mly tw 
ignored* 
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mimlhlf expenditure allowed fur similar forces on iJw Imperial 
r.itahlLsliment, but we may be confident that th^&e figures 
lire TiiaiiHiA, anil that a competent officer ocmld tnamtaiii, oi 
appear to maintain^ hid force far a substantially smaller sum. 
Early in Akhar'^ r*rign there were very great irregularities in 
this matter : lladuom jjives a pungent account of the um\- 
pmastkea in vogu*. and bis statement* are in substance eon* 
finned by the mure discrorH phrases used bv Abul Faxf. 
Ak W introduced variant regulations to eecure that the 
prescribed forte* should be in fat:. maintained, but it would 
pr"!^*bly be ,% mistake to assume that his aucceM waa com* 
piste. and wi- may lake it that the actual or*ut was lasa than 
that shown in th^ table. Secondly, wo have to consider the 
fnanniTf in which thma salaries were paid* The traditional 
practice of the country was to pay by way of jfdfOr, that is 
to say. an officer wm granted the revenue of a village or group 
of vQI&gcs, or of a p&rgnna. or some larger area* calculated 
to yield him the sancLloiLed salary Like otlmr financial 
reformera* Ah bur disliked this gytfiem, sind endeavoured to 
uiimduee cash payments m it* place; 1 doubt whether lie 
wa# ever entirely succo^ful, and in any ome thtjdtfk ayBtem 
quickly regained its lost ground under Jahangir. Cash p&y- 
m r ii * & were unpopular with the Service largely because of 
the (Maya of the treasury: sji officer fdt greater certainty 
whan in possession of ajrVh/i r 3 and he could often hope to obtain 
one which wm* really worth, or which could bo made to 
yield too re Hun official records nhowed. There was in 
fact no small amount ol fraud in coimccliou with these 
allotment*, and from a financial point of view, Akhar was 
itudiiuhtedly right in objecting to the whole- ijitoft? So 
far, however, m the officer* of bis period were eonccniwi, we 
may fairly that they cmld expect to receive at least ihe 

1 Hiwlcin#, Tthft- rcrpmunlHl lJ*ft Ea*! Ifwi» tympany «4 Court about 
10LI, nail wbci nt* monte n com manner ■*'XP hj Jifwll|h> writep vi*ry 
l-il;.-]y m thin 4ixbj*tfL. Thfl Vurpr. hir rtyfr, crntLintully put hLmofl i*ith 
Ifomln in " plu, vv it+nv uutHwi rej^nesl," ajj.i; w^rn, ** ivm^rflr'n 
"»|fi^i ^Ffdjir, hfr 4 «t Lltan-* Ii* *** hKHi dwpflvsd <n il. 

mu h. -lap prirt^iL An SndllM oomiH&mJtir woubi proWbly Map* uimagwi 
ibt KuHiaftn morn rtrtrwULillv. {TA-r MflwhnV IVjjufti. (l 111 ; wo mhtC 
hia acaeuat ol th* iyhUutl in PupcAtu, i ML 521-1 
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recorded by Abul Furi t * whEto those of them who had 
aaaufied profi r irkliS I*- j-'o^Tn might, hope tor sotnethhjig more; on 
thy ati^r hand, their troops probably cost ies^ rhan the 
estimate* I have given, and consequently their net income 
were greater than the figures suggest. 

Bearing these uncertainties in mi nd, we era attempt; to 
form 0 rough idea of the incomes enjoyed by officer* of various 
clauses. A commander of 5000 could count on at least 
He. 19*000 a month, rad he might he able to tncrerac this 
sum by judlmofts ecofinmit- in In* military expenditure. or 
hx rhe result of giKdl fortune in securing u profitable jAjir; 
this income would enable him to purchase about m much as 
a monthly income of a lakh would have bought in the yeans 
before 1914, and he to thus very much more highly paid 
than ray officer now employed in India. A commander flf 
SflftO could similarly count on receiving Es. 5000 a month* 
equal t<i from Ha, 25,000 to Ra. 30,000 in 1914* or any three 
tin im tlin pay of & modern LiflufcraraMicivemar, while i* 
eoinmander of 500 would Ilsivo received th* equivalent of 
Ik. BOOfl to Hr fitKH) at the present day. While therefore 
the jirms* figures iitv suu^rtam, it npjiearh tn be rrapotiAblr 
tn non dude that the higher funks of the Imperial Service were 
rmnunerQted on a acah far more liberal than that which now 
prevails m India* or for that matter in any portion of the 
world; certainly there was at the time no other career in 

* Suttin trvt'ni *?iu-r* Laid Ihm s^Uuntial dHtariinu mumi punt* 
tom U» natmEia&ed tii^rra on Lhi*'.Tftmncl Ul&t buuifr odid^n TTwinniJ t-slurj 
r*ar tfiki Shn:i V*ifUr Ri^ntb Of Eli- v W ; Mr. Vtoitf Smith, Uu- inntuxir^ 
whim "liui. i.be ^ay ” wa* *rldam r if gl^cf, dnvwu lor Liu. wWp vpit. uui In 
"?alr f'W itinr-Mm* [m dlnwinV* iiyf Mt. IrrL*^ mahv* % 
nimilAr ufavta-jimat, hal win -mi nhn» to the iw* of a | »nJcftakf 

Enapwf n l iit ftLiauiHl^ , -ilr4 mj by Ibw wriU-tw dm&m from tiiu roigli 
Sbniijiahjm, and I UaVii bran unaM*. lo fcr&ce any rtmlinuj^O^i.v. 
mtWJtT shirwinc iUt Lhr «E*tani*iiL»L [pMtkon I- tom Ql'AbhH^AOfTMiofTi 
&L* fad- ihnt Abnl Vmtl n O-tlxiia^; aJumtit hk hU Utnnrta aonffttijt uf th*> 

■y*tcai Appeal lu HUt to I* j*Tl *1 ally rcoif Fiui v«s and irrrtJ! ennti-Hsp^mrv 

fF¥idri3c<. tH iddunDd 1 think it it uf ■ k> rr^rtl iu^h d^astteua 

rtWiwM tL-velupcwint, p^WWv Latnwlnfrti in -^dcr tc nnutraljNi thn 
unAnlhfjrhmt ^ain* from <>f w^mu, Etbo* liburjivae# If mcib 

dniM^ikm* wvn midp Mlttfir AkW, lhr -a In wmlhl fmnain oTtninnfinarlEr 
hboul wlirn ilidgod by mmle.rci «t hjuLui]b. ^ oa tldi |«mt. V. SmtlJiV 
iMnr p iA- If-Jiitd, p ,™3 ; frvfttfr^ f'Ae rnn JV afthr tm&Am Mqfrk, 
pp 7, fil s Ulrrfsfomann'w Sow ■?» ttm SlmsulMt in .tin. 4 raiuJathm* L ft 
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luSia which could offer the pros poet of «iicli prisses, and w* 
Deed nut wonder that the Service iiiouid have attracted to 
ibo Court the ah lost uod moat enterprising men from a \*r&9 
portion oi A&m. 

Appointments to th« Service were mode by the Emperor 
personally, the rank being Hied in accordance with the 
citcuiMtalitts o( each owe ; Raja Behan Mai, for instance, 
was appointed direct to the nuik of &000. the highest portion 
open to any one outride the Imperial family. In ordinary 
cflBea, however, a candidate hud to find a patron who would 
introduce him to the Emperor, and if he wou favour, his 
appointment followed after a Home what lengthy ftcriea of 
formalities* There appears to have been no recognised test 
of ffifeeae, «:«rt»iidy nudiing in any way corresponding to line 
modem usage of requiring some evidence of educational nr 
other qualifications ; Akbur had gt- at faith in hb own powers 
of discerning character, and he appears to have acted uni¬ 
formly on his own judgment. In the same way there were no 
rules regarding promotion ■ an officer might be at uiuttt 
or degraded, or dismissed at the Emperor's plenum. 

The Service was not by any mean# confined to men oi 
Indian uationalitv, and in AiW's time it was predomuumtly 
foreign. Akb* r mv a foreigner m Indin ; hi* father 

entered the country as a conqueror, and in- adherents came 
from beyond the frontiers. Writing in the <mddfe of Uu. 
seventeenth century, Bernier tnnistescl thd t )L ►►TtT 

even thou a iorrignor in Hindustan, end he states that e 
Qmrahfi consist mostly of adventurer* from different nations 
wins entice one another lo Court, The approximate com 
position of the Service under At bur can l«* ascertain rom 
BhHbnuum's laborious notes to the lists of *uure and nnmsah- 
dam given by Ahul Fari ; thees list* include all appointments 
made during the reign to ranks above 500, -nd ato, those 
hohlere of inferior rank who were alive when the A»n was 
compiled about IW). Omitting a email number of officers 

whose origin is not on record, 1 *d th f 

Ci-nL of the rouwiindcT belonged to ffitni ies vtnic i r , 

Come to India with Humayun, or hid attend at Court after 
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the accession of Altbax; the remaining W per cent of the ap- 
pointmentfi were held by Indiana, rather more than half by 
Moslems and rather less thun half by Hindim Akbar lum often 
been prrisod for the enlightened polity which offered such 
acope for advancement to Ilia Hindu *ubj«ct«, and the praise 
ie deserved* provided that proper stress is laid on trie element 
ol policy. In the caurae of about forty year/. be appointed in 
alj twenty-one Hindus to ranks above 500 , but of these, 
ee ven teen were Rajputs, that is to say, the great majority o! 
the appointments Were made in ordsr to cousolidiite his hold 
over the chiefs who submitted to Me rule. Of the remaining 
four appointment^ ana was held by Raja BiibaJ, the Conn 
wit. the second by Raja Todisr Hal, the great revenue adminis¬ 
trator. the Uiitd by I lie son, and the fourth by another khuuri, 
whose origin in pot rcetrrdrd^ but who may be assumed to have 
be*n brought in by Todw Mai. In the lower ranks there 
were thirty-seven Hindus, of whom thirty were Rajputs. 
While, therefore, it is true that the Service offered a career to 
Hindus, if is uko true that in practice the career was limited 
bo Raj puts, apart from a few very exceptional canea drawn 
irom other castes. The entire list contains only two brah¬ 
ma us for the whole Empire; one was Barba!, the other waa 
BirbaTa Bpwdthrift son. The Imperial Service in fact con* 
AiAUsd in the higher ranks of foreign™, Moslem*, Repots, 
Birind, and Tod&r Mah 

The frrnnury duty argued to the Service ivas dimply to 
obey the Emperor e anlera, though officers id the junior 
ranks were commonly placed under the orders of a ssuior. 
Two lists o! officers were kept, one of ihum in ^ttenclauco, 
the other of those holding appointnLnUk GtFkor* on rhe 
first list had nothing to do beyond appearing regulndy ut 
Court, maintaining their military 1 force, and bring ready to 
carry out iioy order which the 35mj>ftror might give. 
The appointments held by thoju: on the second list wcro 
of very variotn* kinds ; they mighf bo employed un strictly 
military duties, they might hold governors I ups or other 
posis in the provinces, or they might be fret ached Us ohm 
ol the department* of the imperial Household. in the band. 
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or the sstrthlw, or tin’ fntttery U the case might bo, There 
was very little specialisation of appointments, and an officer 
might tie transltm-d . 1 : « moment’** notice to an entirely 
novel form of employtuunt: Biibah after maa| years at 
Court, met his death in com maud of troops on the f-raitier, 
while Abut F 02 J. the most eminent literary man of the time, 
did excellent service when men* to conduct military ojiciatione 
in the Deccan The whole Service was directly under 
Ak bar's orders, and lie clmaa from it the officers whom he 
considered best suited lor the work of the moment; the 
success of his ad ministration on these linen is lie best evidence 
of his power of judging mem 

A general view of tha prospects of Akbar* Imperial Service 
suggests* comparison with the Bar rather than State employ¬ 
ment at t.he present do? Then; wub nothing approaching 
to the orderly promotion which is now m familiar; there 
wore huge prizes to be won, but there were also many blanks 
in. r.hn lottery. It must have been very difficult to make a 
start, and from u subordinate position ftttioct the favourable 
notice of the Ero[*>rt.r, but the start ooce made promotion 
might be rapid, and success could bo commanded by the 
exercise of the indispensable qualities. Tbo biographical 
notices 00! Sec ted by Btockiuaun, to which reference ^ 1ms 
already been made, afford instances of Use possibilities wiiK ) 
Akbar’s Service offered, Hakim All, for instance, «nre from 
Persia to India poor and destitute, but won AkW =■ biv°uf, 
and from feeing Ida personal servant rose to the rook u> AW. 
Peahwtti KJianaeuin was a slave who was given m tlnmayup 
aa a present,; he rendered service in many different <*]>»sto 
fln d died a commander ol 200(1, leaving a fortune of l.i akin, 
{equivalent ro uearlv a crore of rupees at modem values}. 
The Service was undoubtedly by far the most attractive 
career In India, but at the sain* unit* it had its drawbacks. 
The Emperor was heir to his officers, and neither rank nor 
fortune could be passed on: the- »«*t that could bo hoped 
fur was Hint anmtgh would be loft for the maintenance of the 
family, (Uiti that the sons would be given a start in eonwdero* 
tion of the father’* services. Some officers may have acciunu- 
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hited lecrcl hoards to rocoi thr- 1 : and ■ >fiir:r ^uiirgeneje^ lint 
at my t*i« i twm impo&aihfo to eataldiali u family m a position 
of open tadqMm deuce, and Ouch generatinn hud practically 

start afr^th* TIjc expends of keeping up appearances and 
Jiving in accordance with the fashionable standard were very 
gi^at, as we $\mil aw Later on : pavroenta ware Lm>i+nln_r f 
jj&firs might almost ho tinned a gmnlils^ anil there everv 
possible inducement to take ad vantage of n nv monieotarv 
prosperity, and get together a sum of money which would 
tide over edl days or perliajia purchase the favour of ttjda of 
inJluence and authority, Money spent on bribes and present a 
tnight prove a most profitable investment; money &aved was 
money wasted, utiles it could he concealed from the know¬ 
ledge of the world, 

l Wc tried to indicate die poetdon of Akbar's high officers 
in some detail. My reason for dwelling cm it is that these 
others administered the Empire, mid iim the fortunes oi the 
mtesw of the people were in their hands. The queetiottB of real 
economic importance regarding the great mim of the Empire, 
aQil J-iidu r.il i d Indm taken *j. 5 a whole, concern the in tin v 
ralfiEtr than the b*w. \\ hat. qualities were brought out uniong 
s htf [successful officers hy t he system winch has been described f 
^ould si be counted on To produce administrators who would 
have the good of the people at heart, or did it tend to equip 
the country with exploiters rather than cherishim of the 
p<Kir ■ Un these questions Hie verdict inunt I think be 
unfavourable. The student of the chromdea of the time, 
v*bile he Moygiisea that soumf rulers watched for and rewarded 
honest work, must also recognise Thai, honest work was not 
the only, ur the fcaJieafc, road to preferment, In order to rise, 
an officer needed readinOE# of speech* plausibility, and the 
capacity feu carrying on, or at legal; withstanding intrigue, 
md Akluir, Like other riders, was surrounded hy nxm of thia 
[ >T^ They preferred to remain at Court, anil a pm vim r or 
-\jdfjir served mainly to rephruiaL their r^juren* ; tht?y tveie 
Jess concerned to promote the prosperity of their ehaipa than 
to keep things quint, to see that cotujdaub did not reach the 
Emperor s earn, and meanwhile to amut-s, or to spend, as much 
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wealth .tn could Lh_' collected inuler these conditions. Making 
tivijrj allowance for Akbars jiifl of disocmtumt, it cannot 
hnvr operated for long enough to work any pennant nt altera¬ 
tion, in -1 tLer*- is abundant evident* dial under his aucce^oi 
things £01 mpidlj- worse Juhmigir he-beved in fr^ueut 
transfers, and the certainty of a apmdy change meant ia* 
creased activity jn crploitution. But even in Akhar s time 
[ and it in>]x^tiibte to believe that officers of th** type beat 
iuln|itcd to the environ ment were likely to carry out any steadj 
Ihj tir' v of development such jib the condition of the people 
rendered desirable. Akiuir recognised the need for sneb u 
policy, mainly i take it on financial grounds, but his regula¬ 
tions to secure its realisation ate remarkable lor their \aj*uo- 
ness, and the single- instatice of definite action furnished by 
tile appointment of the harotii * is also the most cenipiooous 
of his administrative failures. Probably the most that the 
peasants could hope was that their liovemor woulif leave 
them tu tii-'iustlvei, and not- exploit them motv than his 
predecessor hud done, but it is impossible to gather from the 
records whether this hope was often realised. 


It OiTFEr. Foftit-i Oh State Employment 

The remaining forms of State employ me lit require per hups 
leas detailed notice, for while in the aggregate they fumiahed 
the livelihood of a large section of the people, they w«k "f 
oomjrnr.ttivelv alight importance for the economic welfare of 
the country u a whole. It now bacomee posable to draw 
a distinction, though not *n absolutely dear dbtmciiOT,, 
between military and civilian employment, and under the 
former head the class which calk for the earliwi mention is 
the body of gentlemen *! -um* known at- the Ahfldis. which 
wn* a distinctive feature of Akbar's (nomination. In the 
Mogul Empire a young num of position, who for aoj reason 
waj. unable to soouri! a ttwMflb, might still hope to be up 
(minted Abndi, becoming one of “ ths immediate jo-rvanta 
o' the Emperor, and from thin position be nug t ope 

■ Til* K.»rt,n»»Tr auUcni U* tlw iw»t "■ ,jluan - 
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to be promoted to a i mnmb later on. Alutib were em¬ 
ployed on n great variety of work; *wxne of ikeni per¬ 
formed (Julie* analogous to those o£ a modern aide-de-camp 
or King 1 * Moseenger, while othen wm appointed to petitions 
of truat in die Houddnold departmonta, guards over the 

liarem, or with the camp, in tie frnit^ry, or she library, and 
so on. Their pay was rolwfatttiaJly higher thin that of 
ordinary troopers, and Abul Fari &avt that many ul them 
received more than He. fiOO a month; their saSarins paid 
for nine and a half months in the year, the remainder being 
*et ofl against the coat of horses and equipment, and they 
received special consideration in various wayg T Their im- 
jwttm&i from the economic point of view is not great; the 
poaitiuq oltered the beginning of a career to men vrbe could 
not make 3 hotter start, but patronage was necessary to 
deourei appointment, and it may fairly be assumed that Altadis 
were chosen mainly from the same clause* 113 thw uutnsahdi lr*. 
In considering the economic importance *A the bulk ol the 
Mogul arm y, ! think it it* safe to leave nut of iiccounl die 
four mi Hi anil of infantry included in the hwri or focal forces*. 
Abu] f 4 az] nays only that the&e force* wen* furaitUH bv the 
Mmiudara of thu country, and I can End no suggestion in 
the nut limit te;-, that the men received pay, or that they wore 
Withdrawn from production by being called up for any regular 
(raining. In the literature of the time the won! foot-soldier 
has a very widf^ meaning, and covers both fighting men and 
the camp-foilowisn who wore employed in enormous number 
the enumeration of these +l fooi-auJOiers ,p in the Ain m*m* t 
I take it h that the local authsirilies might be requir+id in cane 
of need to produce tho prescribed number of men. in other 
words, Hint ike peasantry of ;i particular area might be im¬ 
pressed temporarily when military operations were in progress 
in that part of the Empire. The position of ihe local cavahy 
was probably mors regular; their distribution over ite 
[irovinoes oirresjkjncle rougldy with the importance of a atni n- 
'l ant > intl IT mft y be inferred tliaL die forces toimteTob'd under 
this bmd were of substantial military value, L-ousu'iing of 
troope maintained by tamindais at their own coat, but. liable 
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to bo cjjtad on by the Emperor in two of ueed.’ Possibly 
the whole numbc-T wae no< permanently maintained, but the 
force MpKBflnia b withdrawal from prwJuctiuii of a substantial 
uarnb^r oJ men. 

Apart, from ilieso local forces, we have to lake into account 
the oom para lively small number of troop® maintained by 
the Emperor himself, and the much larger number m aintain ed 
by hie officers, partly at their own cost and partly paid for by 
th* Imperial trwiwwy. We know the sanctioned pay of the 
troops paid bv the State, md we may assume that the officers 
not their men at rather cheaper rate*. The pay of mounted 
men included the cost of maintaining their equipment and 
homes ; deducting this item, the monthly pay of a trooper 
awning a single horse was on paper about ? or s rupees, 
though it might be as much ae 13 nipem if he owned an 
imported animal, but various deductions and frequvni lines 
would operate to r«lucs these figures considerably. In the 
Artillery, which was entirely Imperial. and Administered 
oa * deportment of the Household, and not of the Army, the 
pav ranged from about T to 3 rupeea. The infantry may 
fairly b? described as a m.rcelWu- force; the ranks m 
eluded matchlock- men (from 3 m 8 rupees monthly), porters 
m to 3 rapfifai, pS&di&tcre mi (from 2 to 15 rapes), 

and slaves (^m a dam to a rupee doily). The significant* of 
there rate* will be considered when we came to eitmne the 
standard of remuneration mother comets, und for the present 
it is sufficient to note that the higher pay renctlOMci for tba 
cavalry is in part at least on index to a difference m social 
position; rervice in the cavalry was ms^ctable, and a 
gentleman could enter it, but the other branches of the army 
may almost be dotted as mental, though a partial exceptton 
miy be made of the artiUery. in '"hick foreign expert* were 
employed in increasing numbers as tunc went on. 

telrns been said in the bet chapter, the rtrenglb of the 
Mogul army cannot be calculated widi any ajiproach to 

ssat'ssr. oirsJt & - - *+* 

only hor^mau. 
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precision ; the affective cavalry forces may have numbered 
some where about a quarter of a million, while the number* of 
the infan try can only be eonj ecturod Th e amount o f e m | Joy ■ 
meat provided was, however, substantial. The dismounted 
tanks wiire probably recruited from the ordinary ehmevs of 
peasants and townsmen, but in the cavalry Fat bam and 
Jiajputa predominated, apart from the Humorous ad venturer 
of foreign origin, and it, tuny h. rioted that AkbaFs nigiik- 
lioQJi give a substantial preference to foreigners in certain 
departments. 

The armies of Southern India differed from those* of the 
north mainly in the small proportion of cavalry which t hey 
contained. The chief reason for this difference was the 
scarcity of horses ■ they were not to any appreciable extent 
bred in the wuthern kingdom^ and importation from Arabia 
and Persia w&s a costly and risky b urines*, while throughout 
tie sixteenth. century the trade way controlled ttfitiftly by the 
Portuguese, who in thi* way used their predominance at sea 
to secure a footing m the politics of their neighbuiuv, obtaining 
various important concessions in return for promises of supply. 
Horses were in fact a luxury in tha south ; in Goa they cost, 
about 500 parduns (or say 1 ODD of Ak bar's rupee*), and it h 
significant that- Pvrard* who gives. this figure, putt the price 
of a slave-girl at from 20 to 30 pardons in the same market. 
Apart from the predominance of infantry, the statu* of the 
^oldieta appears to have been rimilar to that of thf* Mogul 
jinny , J have nut found u record of the scab of pay about 
the y^ir ItiOO. but tudf-a^ntury Liter Th^vennf wrote that 
the soldiers in Utdamd* received 2 or 3 rupees monthly, which 
would leave them rather worse riff than the comsponding 
rank* of Akbaris troops. It as not to be supposed that the 
numhera permanently employed in military diitie* wer.■ ■ ^uu I 
to the war strength of the southern country, which I have 
•calculated at about a million nmi, bat the foim* rcudnUiecd 
at tho end of the sixteenth •■cdtury must util I have been con* 
siderJible ; the Deccan kingdom*! bud then to face tha increas¬ 
ing menace of the southward ocpan*ion of the Mogul power, 
while the imtiieAof \ ijayuangar were engaged instrengthening 
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their jHttition, and were occasionally at war among themsel ves. 
If then w<- reckon together ihr regular forw* of the Moguls, 
the c ivalry (hut not th e infantry) of theii Iwo 1 fw«*. the per- 
niAuont troops of the Dettori kingdoms, and those of the nobles 
of Vijayanogar, it •seems reasonable to conclude that the total 
for tin wiioio of India would at any r tto greatly exceed « 
million of meu. or more than double tlio strength of • bn various 
urmio# maintained about the year 1fU4. Allowing for the 
probable bemuse of population in the interval, the permanent 
draft, on the productive! power of the cmiatty was thus pro¬ 
portionately very touch greater ut the earlier period than at 
the later ; fewer workers had to supply the needs of turnin' 
fighter, and the difference appears to he sufficiently great 
to affect tnaterinUj the distribution of India a minus I tWODK 
rflgsrfsd as * whole. 

^WLeii we turn from military to civil administration, the 
first difference to be observed from the conditions of thn 
preset day ia the absence of fipedniked departments. W o 
hear of nothing correHfwndiug to the modern educational 1 nr 

medical services, to tbs fixdto dapwt.nt. or [outaide the 

large cities) to the police, nnr T it need scarcely be added, was 
there any organisation for the management of the forestB. or 
(he provision of technical assistance for peasants or artisans. 
Notwithstanding the absence nl such oarem*. w these, the 
amount ef ejnplovmont provided by the civil administration 
must have t»ru large. In Northern India the various depart - 
rnenta of the HmiwtboM werebdtwd staffed mainly from the 
Armv, th - superior port/* being tumidly luM by ami*, mmvab- 
da^ or ahadi*. and the rank and file being drawn Iron, the 
infantry, Imt there were large clerical ^hhsbmuiit* «t the 


» W wrin-r. hire faltowd > ki» dd»ttal) Inn - 
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Various administrative hftadqu&rteru, while the assessment 
ami collation of ikt* revenue required jl numerous outdoor 
flt i.1T OE Lbo office? at headquarter? Abul Pa;] talk) iia 
practically nothing, and since the .fin purport* to he a com¬ 
ply 1 'oinpihuion of Aibar’* utlmjaistrutive order?, uujy 
oojicludr tliivt he did not niter the irguruiCitiou of these offices. 
htU maintained the system which he found at work. The 
employment of a large staff of clerks can, however, be inferred 
■with confidence from Abul Fail's description of the course of 
official procedure, which was exceedingly coiuplo ar and in- 
voived much copying and Lbe use of many reguit-ra, features 
whicii still distingubh the practice id Indian public office. 
As an example of the way hi which f ilings were done, we mar 
follow the steps required before a newly appointed manuabdsr 
(KHihl draw h;» illawastcj The appointment, having been 
ifiiuh' by the Emperor personally, would first be recorded in 
(he diary, in which ell his orders were entered. The dinty 
hai bng been ditH-Iced and passed, an extract {tjSddUiht) of the 
order wo? then made, signed by three- officials, nnd handed 
over to the copying office, w here in abridgement (/q%tj wtm 
prepared, signed by four official*, and then waled by the 
Mmctere of Stau-, Th. then passed to the military 

office, which naiad for ertfanatee and descriptive rolls of the 
tfiinp to Lie furnished ; when those were ready, a statement 
of salary (^ireiAof) w;ut made ™t, and after being entered in 
the record* of all flections of the office was sent nu to \ ho 
financial department Thor* an account was drawn up, 
mr} •' refT! submitted to [fir Emperor, and on «n .,lJ 0W .-ain 
iu'.rii- formally functioned, pay-eortiBcuto {iffiqa-i i aK) w ^ 
drafted, and passed through the hands of t he Finance Minister, 
flic CorLiiiiiimW-in-Chief. and ihe Jliliton At, imhtunT This 
Ust officer prepared the final document] the/rendu. which 
required six rignahirv-. from three separate departments, and 
would at last In* accepted bv the Treasury sue authority fur 
{hAvnu:iit of tlikf *sili*ry. 

This clnbomte procedure will remind the render of l.he 
methods of nunlcrn Endian public offices nt their worst. That 
it WR3 not routined to tb« diaburrijig department* nmy he 
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gathered from tire- account of the revenue administration 
Furnished by AbuJ Foil, who mention** among other details 
that the .w*«iattfnent statements, which were prepared twice 
yearly for every village, were to be writ to imperial ksad* 
quarters as swiu they irefe ready; the examination and 
registration <ii such a mas? of records implies by itself a small 
army of derke, apart from those who were required to deal 
with other branches of the revenue business of the Empire. 1 
Nor were these large office? peculiar to the north of India. 
PymrH write.* *n'hu<U4Ht.kallr of the secretarial mail] taint'd 
by the 2!anjjriii at Calicut *' 1 often wondered/' he says, 
"in *rf the great muster of men who have nr, other bnainrw 
and do nothing else all day long bat write are! register. Their 
position is very honourable; * . . Some write down the coeds 
which come for the King, others the taxes and tributes paid 
day by day, others the money for the exponas of the King's 
household, other? ili* moat note worthy events from day u< 
►’ it Court or in t he rest, of the kingdom, and iu abort all 
flaws; for ^wtyrhing is registered, and each ha- its ou n 
|*jjce, They register also all etiangere who arrive, taking 
their names, and their conn try, the time of their arrival, and 
the object which brings them, as they did in our case ; end 
it ia j * surpr ising thing to are their number.. I he good order 
kept among then], and Low quicLh they write, . . . The 
King he? similar clerk* in all tire towns, meaports, harbour*, 
and routes of the Iringrlurn ; they eorropoitd with the darks 
in the palace, and everything is organis'd, the former obeying 
the latter, and also having superior*among t iremwlsca. They 
We the game method of writing and the same ufganvMthui all 
along the Malabar Con?r." In another pivsog? describing tin? 

* Mi. Vmaml Smith ocpijetturoa {Akh»r m Mi ffr-nl Itog+t, p ^“#3 'hut 

UH^ ilAfutyi'qli ntv sltL io jjruvim4jJ hiJadipinr_t rti ijhIt, but Ihr liiL^UB^ 
of tit* Ain fthpneiaj in hr> f|inu>itofinitJ'. and it I* not lilf^ lt*i dtp Mthantirw 
wb ditM Mtlniftot UkB i rink waoM * mbtaku on i point <4 

a&m-nt If* t W fi rn r flf y ww u&amir that thfrdbcka who h«ncjl-r-i thn 

wrttt tliptftbuLwi ili tht? pultlfictn *nd mil tKMufiltfltel Um 
Capital, Uto voIeuoo of Wiirfe would nol bo- nudi nilly Mr< 

Smith ip. tl^r tfcfcf* uvmt h*'r 13 J ‘ * |?Lii*n*to rttatiatlca} 

Qflui* " At JmporiqJ bfin4qtun#M» » pUtmttrns wijioh n udj4j- l»mn uui 
by thr rnikLrniit rtf Lh p A*" 
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ciifitotD-iirnise at Client. Fjrarf no ted that fraud or miniale 
was rendered difficult by the number of emd uitidals, 

and fchat clcito wen* ported at the very Himlleft! H-apufts, 
who Hjwtit rdirir whole time making inventories id the good A 
which were brought Other traveller** too, giv* us> glimpses 
of elaborate forma]jties implying a fully organised ftdmmUtra- 
tjon, and ere may conclude that id Akbar T s time, as at the 
present day, clerical service afforded employment to a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of the population of the country, although 
us ii: 3 happen! we have nn information as to the prevailing 
mtes of re mime ration or other terms of Uletr engagements 

Apart from the clerical wvice, a large amount of employ¬ 
ment wart provided by the method* of a&seajffng mid iolLecurig 
the re mi Lie. and w« l obtain ocrra^tona] glim;ifof ike sule- 
ordinare executive staff d the Mogul Empire I know ■ f no 
similar mformation regarding the 8outh t but there also the 
business of the reveuoo rnuel have required numerous officials, 
though in view of the ay stem of administration they were 
probably servants of the nobles rather than of she central 
authority.* One item of in formation which Iijm been pre¬ 
served tdates to the kuiiungos, who Gonatitiifcisd il? I under¬ 
hand thn permanent localised dement in iht Tv venue admmiV 
tiatinn They were one timv paid from a hut Akbar 
gav+f them alignment? (j&jv) calculated to yield monthly 
^lurien ■»? from R* - lw to Its, 5t* P that dlnwirsg for changes 
in purchasing power they won- very much better off !hun 
their sLirefFfHJ'ir- iif the present day. Apart from the knn tin pern., 
Akbar does not appear to have altered the subordinate 
organiRation brought into existence by Shnr Shah* and we 
meet with the dtiaign$tiaiiB tif large mimbeta of officials— 
thilMSf, amlfK b.irLur. muiififf* etc.—without any detail 

1 HftiTirnn' h* • hwn fniuJo ul a puonffuft duipter to TWith^'i obeflnrn- 
1 ii i.nn ., li. -“LVl oij tbr gedit number tu -EoltnoUifi met with lu thu biiijdonj 
of fbdonnill. 

* TElp rriHMiJ An ffXPfttllLVe ftfScpr, tirrL b. a uo» * It in uol 

olhar to mf wllrtih* r thsi pout* ninbliihrij by Sliff Shbh rKHiet. iv, 

># 19) irttv In ul k eaRt coalmunl by AUur; ihi* course would b*vu mvolvc-i 
a ilnptcnAtian irf offK-r*. tnU if hirf^gshblo ihat a irm^ uITipjt ajjjk m Emdar 
dEfferenl riflmr^, being npnkm ol totnctliDM uculiif the old litlr. clQjJ ul wiLlt 
tiTDEi mil!rr I til- - -1;.■ n intfrxl*tr. d by t ho new rt^imn. 
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regarding their poaition, W c lu, Vc more information regat d- 
mg the atafl employed m preparing I he seasonal crop-statists 
whJoh w<sre utJ feature of the regulation-system of 

foment. The** statistics were not compiled by the. 
vrllsge accountants, who were at this period servant, ol the 
village, mnl nor < >f l he Stale ; season by season the measureh* 
and writer* appeared on the scene, and if, » J mature 
tbciretnoliiHHHite were b parr at least a charge ol the peasant* 
thr burdei1 must have been heavy, Akbar kid down a scah- 
ol d[e1 tH 1>e pcovsdotl for the measuring pari it-, and *|m f r ^- 
10 he paid in cash, but as the amount of the season'* revenue 
i.opended cm the record* so prepared, it i B reasonable to 
suppmw that in practice payment.: were limited Jess bv any 
orders than by tlie appetite ,rf the subordinate officiate and 
thus the persistent tradition of the country that land-measuic 
iiiyiil tatane !wt may well have it- roots in the system of 
a^estment introduced by Slier Slrnb aud elaborated under 
Aklijir by Rujju Todar Hah 

No account of our know ledge of the local srimwtetretjvre 
would be complete without a reference to Ah bar’s 
disastrous experiment of appointing (Unwin, of which in¬ 
cidental mention Juu already been mode. The idea under¬ 
lying this experiment was undoubtedly sound ; large portions 
of the Empire were inadequately cultivated, ami ainoc every 
hold brought under the plough meant an almost immediate 
mm-iLse in revenue, it was a reasonable fuiimciid locamue to 
•ppniht what would now bo termed Cdowisaljon (Mirer, with 
the primary duty of fostering the extension of cultivation, 
although the time-Limit of three years assigned for the under¬ 
taking indicates a failure to appreciate the difficult*' and 
complexity of the to4:. 'The annalist* record these appoint- 
incut v Under the year 1574. but any nothing u to the result, 
but the Kamm ore nowhere alluded to in 1 be revenue sections 
of i lie .din. and must therefore have diEappeared before its 
compilation. What actually happened is told by Ehidauni 
flic officers appointed to the post used the opportunity to 
further thew own interests rather than those of the Empire, 
and tie enpemnem vruit*l in disaster. “ A great portion of 
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tliR- country ffus laid waste through the rapucitj tjie 
liuroria, the wive? and children ol the ranjats were sold und 
scattered abroad, and everything was thrown into confusion. 
But th e Karons were bro ught to account by Kaja Tod or Mat, 
and many good men died from the severe boatings which were 
administered and from the torture* of the rack and pincers. 
So many died from protracted confinement in the prawn* 
of the revenue authorities that there was no need of the 
executioner or swordsman, and no one cared to find them 
grave? or grove-clothes/' This account is doubtless highly 
coloured, an b so much of Bad&oni's work, but the main facts 
alleged are in themselves probable, and the fact of failure vs 
to my mind established by the entire omission of any reference 
to the appointments in the historical account, of the revenue 
system given by Abul Funl; had the measure succeeded, he 
would certainly have seised the opportunity of attributing 
its success to the insight of hi? Imperial Master, but us thing? 
turned out the topic was one to be altogether avoided. 

At this point we may leave the oonaidcratiuu ol iho classes 
w ho depended on State employment for their livelihood : our 
knowledge of them in in runny respects* incomplete, but we 
know 1 enough to recognise their importance from the economic 
point ol view- The higher ranks, while comparatively few iO 
numbers, controlled the expenditure of n large proportion 
of the income of the country, and on their attitude depended 
the welfare of the classes by whom tlutt income was pro¬ 
duced, The lower ranks wore at least snlliricntly numeroue 
to make up in tile aggregate u substantial portion of the 
population; Irani the economic ptaudpoint they uiu?t be 
regarded » parasites, feeding upon the fruits of the workers’ 
toil, and, beyond an imperfect and precarious measure ol 
security, contributing nothing to the common stock. In the 
remaining section? of this chapter we have to consider the 
i it her classc* to whom the same description may in general 
be applied. 
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LLL Tm* Professional aso Religious Classic 

Mention has already been mad* of the fact that some of 
the most important modem piolessiona, notably law, educa¬ 
tion h and joumsJism r were tion^iatent in Abbar's time. 
There were doubtless Learned students of both Moslem aitd 
Hindu texts, but a here were no advocates or pleadere practise 
big in rhu court * ; there were Usaehera, but the profession 
had not yet bto* separated of! from more definitely religious 
pnmiiU , while ignorance of the art- of printmi: would suffice 
to acrauuif for the absence of journalists even if other c-on- 
Hit ions bud been favourable to their appearance 3 Following 
the Atn*i Akixiri l we may describe the established professions 
ns medicine, teaming, Literature, art {including epigraphy J, 
msd mude, but it must be underwood that the lines oi eepara- 
Lion were not very dearly drawn 1 and a versatile man might 
he equally famous ns a poet and a physician. When these 
professions ore regarded from the point of dew of Lkts econo¬ 
mic the moat striking fact is the narrowness of ihr- market 
for Lhenf products or services. The educated middle class 
wll:- very email. und the physidio or vii-1 or literary man 
could hope to obtain an adequate income only by attaching 
kiwsalF to the IjjjperiaJ Coulee, or to one of Lite provincial 
Governors who organised their auzanimdmgts on its model. 
Patronage wau the one road to worldly BUQefiss 1 1 and patronage 
bad usually to be paid for in the form of flattery or otherwise. 

Akbars reign was a favourable period for these professions. 
The Emperor was interested in everything, and he was u 
generons patron, while thu Court inevitably followed his 
ei&inphs and was guided by Ills taste, At the same time it 
must be romenibeml that the atmosphere was predominantly 
foreign, ami while Indian talent waa m>i neglected^ a large 
diare of patronage vu ftecured by visitors from Pernio and 

4 The -InPUiti ]iaH rprnnt.ljt' minarluisrtl tSii< art. <if jinliLmtf Lit \hr *i>Ulli 

J liiL|i„ (nil tlm rtt -* wat- ub*il lukriy fm |icirpj;«^ n slid it Jmil nut 

yi't Lescu knjrsm! |j.« Lhu cm itL !i_ 

: TEni L' ti iil’irlhtal ^TiditntT Ih4l p.n> litrWlMn- vf ihm high**! 

I'Lfei# nii^ht b* piimfui^l nt tkift *ptK?K bdfcTuM T*rw wjm hue 11 dneotami M 
ky tWtifHift dsrtj^i AkbatV UfutiM^ limiigli U traciteil kjr inluu^ir, 
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other parts of Alfa. 1 This patronage took three practical 
forms, the oonbniumt of rank (maniuh), the grant of stipend* 
in land or cash, and the gift of rewards lor particular per- 
formalizes, The list* of Eminent men in the Atn-i Akhari show 
that official rank might he conferred on physician*, artist*, 
poets, and scholars, as weU as on soldiera and administrators, 
while we read from time to lime of reward* conferred U the 
traditional style on the production of a poem or other work of 
art. The remaining form of patronage, the grant of stipends, 
requires a rather lunger notice. Stipends were sometimes 
given in the form of cash albwimccs. bnt the ordinary course 
wan to grant an assignment of the revenue ol a particular 
area of land. Thee* assignments were known by the Tuxki 
name of i mjiagMlr by the Peraianiaed expression trmdad-i- 
■mi ash. and by various other twines, they differed from the 
assignment* to officers in being graared for an in¬ 

definite period, and wort* in theory hereditary, but it wrould 
l«j a great mistake to regard them as i«mtanent in the sense 
which that word bears in modem ftdminietmtion, Alnioit 
throughout the whole [wriod of Moslem rule the policy in 
regard to tb.se assignments seems to have followed a more or 
tee definite cycle; there would be a bug period u£ laviahneas 
in granting, coupled with every conceivable variety ol fraud 
in the details; of the allotmenta, and then there would b a 
charter interval of vigorous financial reform, in the course of 
which many oi the existing grants would be cither cancelled 
or greatly reduced in value. Tlie allocation of the assign- 
menri, was vested in one of the chief officers of the Empire, 
designated the Sadr, and the history of this post furnished 
by Abul Kail ie a consistent record of corruption. 

In Akbar's Empire, then, the chief characteristic of n pro¬ 
fessional career w*a insecurity. Success depended on favour, 

1 Abul Pill pvmii Lilli ul itiO Nt»l« mil jirn[c*hi.,uU mrtn Fht> Hut 
itewin^ »l AkW* Court THwf.lonrtlm of the jiwl* «(fl foreiflnw*. 
more than <mn third ol the doeton. sod itbottl tbr, umr |irft]K>rt i»U d tliB 
muuetm*; *c® Blodumsiw'e note* in iUa tr»u«l»t«m. i MTt fl. A 1 “■ 
moi£ time It atiui ho slknred ihat Mtbif hurt an eyw for l<x»l uhal, *ud 
Abul ftli teilo Low hft DirtU*d a youth, ihr Wrt) ol • mfttUl Mirant, drew- 
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which migh i be withdrawn m quickly as it was grafnecl a and 
even the mo$t stable forms of income were in practice held 
duly during pleasure, and were liable to he cut off summarily 
on a change in the personnel of the iiduimi filiation. The 
economist is not directly concerned with liie bearing of this 
ays tom on the quality oi the wort produced, and Ior my 
present purpose it s« sufficient to lay «tre*s on the insecurity 
of the earner, I think it is probable that conditions in the 
south of India wen? essentially similar* but I have found little 
direct evidence bearing on thr snbjeet . 1 We may, however, 
note Tavernier's observation, half a century Inter, that m all 
the countries traversed in the course of hi* journey through 
the Carnatic, ijolconda, and Bijapur there were scarcely any 
doctors except for kings auii princes; the common people 
d&Gfcured themselves with herb* which they gathered, while a 
large town might contain one man—or po&ribly two^wlth 
sonte practice in medicine. The opinion may be hazarded 
thul in At bar's time tin? prospects of artist* and profession al 
men were more favoiindih in the north than in thf* south ; 
the Deccan kings. of the peril*! do not eland out rig patrons t 
while the decay of the central authority in Yjjay&nagor must 
have diverted the thought* of the nobles from literature 
ami art. 

I 1 be influence of the Court, which so largely dominated 
the pm fissions, becomes comparatively unimportant when 
wp turn to examine the position of the religious das*ea. 
Th* main sulHlividonii of these—the ascetics and ninndi- 
can L*—appear from contemporary account* to have been 
proportionately a# numerous an at the present day, and 
travellers comment on their abundance in various parts of 
the country ; they nonecm the economist only ns representing 
a withdrawal I from the productive forces of the country. Of 
priest* is distinct from ascetics the uLitboritaea tell ua little. 
^Ir. Sewell records that in the brat Lull of the sixteenth century 

4 rfciLi jKiniliuii 4it tb# lUHScal prole^ion it* th* J>^can ircar &*■ illuitmcd 
by t+i« Mnry 14*411* WnSt.-m thmhliti Hljaimr dunn# Km pi;h t* dr*lh 

*^vnral jiliv.i -i jm- v]|r- \\hti UiM la cure, beheading soane and cayuu^ 
I wirt to k r^tdi-n |o UirrtlK Liv *kph&nU. nfl lEiil ill ihr lumftn^ mdirij 
ptacLtfimuut tied from Uix doJolrdonj {ScmH, p, l&£>. 
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A Urge number of gmute were made by the nobles of Vijaya- 
nagar to temple* throughout Southern India, and we may 
fairly assume tint in the north «*d centre the religious 
foundations continued to enjoy the aricieni grants and asiign- 
tnenta, flt least wherever the local administration wan in the 
hands of saniindara- Akbor a bo appears to havecontinued 
the practice of making grants of this kind. The Ain^i /iMfin 
speaks o£ his liberality in general terms, hut- does not «y 
definitely ihnfc he gave religious grants to Hindus. Bwiauiii, 
however, in describing the revision of granta made by Shaikh 
Abd-un N T .tbi on hi* appointment aft Sadr states that wink 
learned Moslems had to bo content with small portions of their 
former allotments, “ the ordinary run of ignorant and worth 
less fellows, even down to Hindus, would get us much land 
jis they asked for without question , and the Same writer 
indicates that the articles used in the ceremonial vreighment* 
of the Emperor were distributed Up brahman:- among "thcr 
persons We may conclude* therefore, that some share oi t In' 
Emperor’s liberality reached Hindu religions endowments. 

MosJam institutions had benefited very largely by grunt s 
and alignments made by Abbot's predecessors. and in 
tbs early part of hie reign they must haw consumed a 
substantial portion of the revenue s af the State. AkbarV 
later attitude woe, however, hostile, and, if we may believe 
Badaoni, the re visional operation*- to which reference hue just 
boon made were very unfavourable to the Moslem*, and must 
have resulted in a serious diminution of the income enjoyed 
by their institutions. The j4mm dikin' gives statistics of the 
assign incuts of revenue io force towards the end of ihe reign 
It Is not possible to draw quantitative conclusions from these 
figures, partly because the test is still uncertain, and partly 
because they do not dkiinguhih between the objects of the 
various assignmente, but give only tile totals aasig&ftd for 
objects of very different classes : all thin can be said is that, 
in spite of the energy of financial reformers, a conaidcrnblt 
portion of the State revenue remained idic noted for I he support 
of religious institutions, profess one I and learned men, and 
Othe a whose claim to Chari ty rested solely on their pot eit y. Of 
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r ho ocoziflmic pt^aition of tin- li^Lefieiiirieft wr hav* no con¬ 
temporary inliHEiiatiuh OnttmJy many temple* in InJik 
hftd accumulated large re^UTces, fur their plunder was a 
recognised means of securing wealth, bat to my tnind it is 
equally certain that there were many good men of ail ways of 
thinking, doing their best according to their light, nnd living 
m a state of poverty which might be either compuleory or 
voluntary ; in. thk reaped, at least, there m no reason for 
^UppE^ing, that India h as changed materially in the course of 
the last three catfmriefl. 

JY. Servants ahe Slavw 

The amount of labour expended in the performance of 
personal services ia a if I am not mistaken, one of the out¬ 
standing economic fnotfl of the &gc of Akbar. Som^ of the 
men thus employed were free, while others were d lives, but 
the fimctin‘M4 assigned to ibe t-wr* classes were to a threat 
extent interchangeable, and for the present purpose It is 
siirfideut to treat them as a single group. In order to realise 
fully the extent to which productive forces ware diverted to 
serve the purposes of luxury and (lisp Jay it b necessary to 
acquire a thorough familiarity with the conditions of life in 
India at this period, and the subject might be illustrated by 
quotations from practically every writer who has said any¬ 
thing at all rdiout the country or the people. To collect all 
the canteniporarv ^tnie merit* would, however* involve much 
and tedious repetition, and I -ball attempt to give only wch 
a selection as will enable the render to appreciate the nature 
of the evidence which is available- So far n* Northern India 
ia concerned, it will suffice to refer to some of the details of 
Akbark Court recorded by Ahul Fazl* bearing in mind that, 
us is shown abundantly in the chronicles of the time, the 
Emperor set iht standard in such mattery and that every 
oat who occupied or ilh pared to a position aS Court followed 
that example so fur as his means allowed. The first section 
of the Imperial Household described in the Ain-t Alban is 
the zqnana, which contained more than 5000 ladies, each of 
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idiom Iiacl separate apartments . they were attended by aii 
smi t>q uj»te stall of servant, m d watched in iucees*=jre circle 
by fcmals guards, eunuchs, Raj puts, and the porter* til the 
gates, apart from the troops on all four aides of the 

buildings. Next we come to the Imperial ttmp, which 
employed between 2fift0 and 3000 servants in addition to a 
guard of cavalry ; there wua one lent in particular which 
required 1000 men for a week for its erection. Supplies for 
the Household were obtained from distant sources, apparently 
regardless of the amount of labour expended. Wherever the 
Emperor might be, water for his use was brought Iran the 
G anges, while ice came daily by post carriages and by runners 
Irum the snowy inuumuiiiH to Lahore, and fruit wan supplied 
regularly from Kashmir and KahuL and even from more 
distant sources, such as Sadakhshon and Samarqand. The 
stable? aw aimed wit Is men as well as uriiuiulE; each ordinary 
elephant, for instance, had four servants, but Ibis number 
was increased to seven in the case of miim&b chosen for the 
Emperor's use, 1 The number of men employed Ld connect icm 
with sport and amusement, cannot be calculate accurately i 
but was in the aggregate very large ; a thousand swordsnien 
and many wrestlers were constantly in uitendjmw at Court, 
a numerous staff wa* employed -=] si I l.v for hunting and 
shooting, another for hawking, another for pigeon-flying, ami 
provision wafl made lor training the fighting instincts of u 
variety of amnia Is down to frogs and spiders, These instances 
are drawn from department whore the organisation had 
received the Emperor's personal attention, ansi it is easy to 
understand that hi* principal officers modelled their estftfcMi- 
raaots on similar lines, one employing torch*hfarent| 
another having a daily service of a thousand rich dish an, 
atid so on. A Mogul army in th* T field had on the average 
two or three servants for each fighting inati; and that the 
fuhinu was not confined to the untoiing* <rf the Emperor is 
shown by della Valle's statement tbit at Sunil servant* and 
slaves were an numerous and so cheap that e| everybody, even 

* ^' rrr ¥ I *1) tgw Jihiupr Assifmrd fpiir *Urtulmliti to ^ich of 
lb& UO^s br^til Uf ikta ju prtwjxiiB i tn tn LngLao*! 
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of mean fortune! kwps a great family Mid is ?pkndidty 
attended.- r J 

glimpse* m we have of life in the Dcccan at this 
period disdoa* an essentially similar picture. Prrard T for 
instance, tolls of the state mamtahied at Una by the Bijapuf 
envoy ^ who w&a accompanied about the town by a crowd of 
servants, pages, beama, grooms, and musiciana/uHl he adds 
that all the great men of the Deccan indulged in similar 
display, TMvmut T writing of a later period, gives a com- 
a ponding description oi life in Gtfleond* ; the nobles had 
^rge followings, and every one, whether Hindu or Modem, 
who had any sort of position imitated the nobles, having at 
the very least an umbrdla-bearer, a cup-bearer, and two 
attendants to drive away flics. Life m Vijayanagar oa 
orglni#ed on the ™e fines as may be seen from the accounts 
of visitors to that city before its destruction, and the narra¬ 
tives of missionaries show similar profusion at the courts of 
the Southern nobles towards the end of the sixteen!h century. 
On the Malabar coast again we find that to European obaervets 
the number of attendant was the most bribing feature ; 
Pyrard, for instance, aav* lluil the Zamorin of Calicut travelled 
w F ith about .ifftJO men in his train, and that on the const 
generally the prominent men hud always a large following, 
^iinibr fashion* prevailed at (Ion, where the Portuguese 
imitated the social life of their neighbour, and we am shown 
the men o! quality attended through the streets by pages, 
lacqueys* and slaves in greaWntirober, with a led-hone ami a 
pabnquin behind even when the master preferred to go un 
foot. 11 will thus hm understood that the pro fusion of servant ft, 
whieh iittr-in-E-i. attention in India jt the present day* ii- no 
modem phcjiuiiienmip but » in fact m attenuated aumval 
id tin? fiirihions prevailing in the time of Ahbnr and doubtless 
dating from it much earlier period, 

A a ha* already been said, these servants were in some 
c-^ea Ircfj and in other rases slaves. Free men were hired 
at rates which sufficed for a little more than a hate existence, 
mid consequently loot absurdly low when stated in terms of 
modern currency ; u servant; with no special qualification* 
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cost about i | rupees monthly at A k bar's Court, and pcrhapd 
2 rupees on the west coast. The data on record regarding 
r ho price of slaves arc too scanty to f um wli □ similar ifcneru bas¬ 
tion t Tyrurd. as we have seen, puts the price of a slave-girl 
at. the equivalent of about 60 rupees in Goa, which was a very 
busy market Tor such commodities, but tic rate must have 
Varied between very wide limits, depending «a it did partly 
on the qualities of the individual and partly on fluctuations 
in the supply. T i > speak, In; nr ever, of human beings as com¬ 
modities is likely to produce an instinctive feeling of revolt in 
the minds of modem readers, and in truth the idea of slavery 
has become so unfamiliar in modern British India that it mnv 
b« well to say a few words regarding the position formerly 
occupied by the institution. Its disappearance nmv fairly 
be described us recent; until the passing of Act V. of 1843 
the British Courta in India were occupied in deciding questions 
•wiring out of the semlc status of individuals, and the leading 
tnt’booku On Hindu and Moslem law discussed these questions 
on precisely the same footing as those arising out of adoption, 
or partition, or inheritance. Nor was the institution a rare 
survival at that period : t he Report ou which Act V. wa-. 
based affirms that slavery prevailed more or lose throughout 
the territories forming the Presidency of Bengal as well as in 
Madras and Bombay, and gives instances of bodice of 2000 
ulaves Icing owned by individual proprietors; yet its dis¬ 
appearance ift nr. complete that the subject ss scarcely 
mentioned in the current text-hooks of Indian history, 

Li di st usring the institution as it existed in Akbar'a time 
it is convenlent to distinguish dearly between urban md 
rural servitude. fjo far as l can see, two distinct systems 
had grown up in India side by aide. In the villages (he 
labourer was* at least in practice, in the position of 4 serf, 
and I do not l hi ok that Ak bar's office ra can have been troubled 
with questions affecting hi* legal sum*; in the town* and 
ciTios slaves were employed for many domestic purpose*, and 
the incidents ui (heir po^itmh were governed, at least to 
some extent, by the principles of law. The interest of rural 
serfdom arisen from its importance in primary production, 
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and it ran Ih! diwjuased moot co»veju®a±Iy b connection 
with tLtci orgsmftacioit of agriculture; for Hit present I ibsl! 
deal only with what may be called urban or domestic aem- 
tude. w hJcli wiiF concerned almost exclusively wr ifch hixqrv 
and display. 

Slavery must be accepted aft a Hindu instituting though 
in Akbnr't time at least it diii dot aware the approval of all 
Hindus, and the telewriters t*£rjt and distinguish accord¬ 
ing to their practice regarding its origin and incidents, The 
laatitiiiion is aisn sanctioned, though on a more restricted 
basis, by Moslem law, anti hi either case Akbar and lus con- 
temporaries had legal justification for its recognition : :il the 
Mogul Empire, however, U? baaia was nddar Htan attief Moalm 
lawyer* would have been disposed to authorise, arid we may 
r-iiLiC it lhafcp the institution iteetf being accepted as natural 
ami reasonable, the local customs regarding it were adopted 
without much scrutiny of their legality. Tta existence of 
slavery in Vijavanagar is testified to by the traveller? Abdnr 
Uaftik, IWti, and Barbosa. It would bo safe to assume that 
it prevailed in the Docean, because it prevailed farther north 
in the country whence the Deccan dynasties sprung, and we 
may believe Nikitin'* statement that in his time there was 
a trade in " black people #l in Bidar. Tk« Portuguese in this 
(natter as in uthm followed the custom of the country: 
Lmsdreten recorded that they never worked, but employed 
ikvt^s, who were sold dally in the market like beast.*, find 
della Vatte notes? that the 11 greatest part P> of the people in 
<*oa were slaves. Various accounts could be quoted to prove 
the prevalence of slavery in the Mogul Empire, but its formal 
recognition in the Ain-i Aibari is mtffiuiflnt evidence of the 
facL. W»:. may infer front della "Yolle'a statemente that the 
principal Hindu* at Surat—per ha jus tire most Immune people 
that ever lived- -disapproved entirely of slavery f but I do 
not think this remark eau be extended to Hindus generally; 
many of them are known to have held skives- up to the 
rime when legal recognition of the institution was with¬ 
drawn. 

HSavea wore obtained from variety sources. The import 
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trad* from .Africa und Western Asia was of im¬ 

portant t r as hm been notice! in a pnmotin chapter, while 
there was also an export trade westwards ; foreign alavea 
were costlyj, and weir essentially articles of luxury. As 
regards Indian slavey the status w*» hereditary under both 
systems of law, while the number ctuild be increased in various 
ways, such as capture and voluntary or in voluntary surrender. 
Capture was recognised by both Hindu and Moslem law. and 
in India this recognition led to serious ahiuu» + for it became 
ihft fashion to raid a village or group of village* without any 
obvious justification, and carry off the inhabitants as slaves : 
eaiiv in his reign Akhar found it necessary to Issue orders 
prohibiting the soldiery tom taking part in such forays** 
Under involuntary surrender may be Hashed condemnation 
for criminal offences, and sale of insolvent debtors [with their 
families], a® well us the persona and families of revenue^ 
defmilieus, instances of such procedure being occasionally 
met with in contemporary narratives. Voluntary nurrender 
has a mom painful intmat; ito communist occurrence we* 
in the sale of children by their fatnine strideen parents, a 
counw which may fairly be described na normal in AkW* 
time *tiA hr two centuries after. 5 We read of a Persian 
envoy taking homo a large number of Indian children, 
because famine bad made them cheap during hm visit; and 
Barbosa rolls tie that when the people on the Coromandel 
coast were starving, the ship* of Malts bar used to cany 
food there and ret urn laden with slaves, the people Belling 
their own children for pimbitqna, In ordinary times, how- 
everi children wen? stolen nr kidnapped a* wn]| as pur- 
cha^cd, and Bengal in particular wm outorituis for this 

* % 24ti Abut Fail d^nbfi tkmm «rd**i m 

" MwUlj^ri ft! enpkruinrnU' but th* Kpreallaa b not, ( \hkik m hJcAiil 
,,fcK " n lUflP^LLy, 'P-.ri hunted * r opn c 4 ihn tirden ffl mfTu foully pdtm 
frnni Uifor *'iHirisr. 

: lu JTfttv Sir Wim™ in * f hs.r^ to I jury ipuko tf “ Urgi- bo*ti 

wStIi £ h I Edmii. ixm&lJy iTotcn fro Jr. their jinir siTa ur bought jwrliHpu* (or 
a in*-* 111 *rc 4 tit* 1 ju 3i ttnJO *4 v«rrjby„ df»«ls lhr< nvpx fwr open &■!■ 

in C aJuutiA | 411 iI ( luj Etaptift on El* V try From wkfoh I i*Le thii quulatfciu 
inciitiocia ij3. J7| that ill Clin nity during rhr inimdaUnna oJ I&34 

CThitdron w«*« eemmimfy bmmktd tkml i h- itrwU fur Bkfo. 
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practice in its most repulsive form.* There were still other 
sources from which staves might, be obtained t but enough hits, 
perhaps been said to show flint the market must have been 
adequately supplied, and Umt » member ol the upper classes 
who desired to nmke u display would have little difficulty in 
obtaining u* many as he was prepared to buy; With the 
details of the nUve't* position tin* tfoiuitniftt i s not directly 
concerned, bat 3 know of no evidence suggesting tint the 
class was badly treated as a whole. Slaves were largely 
interehungerbic with free men, and it is reasonable to con¬ 
clude that the two classes of servants were muted on the 
whole alike, ai was the case at the tune ■whan the existence of 
the institution was a! last brought io a dose. 1 

We have now paused in renew the classes com j losing lb?- 
first of the two main group** into which the population nf 
India has been divided, that which is of interest chiefly from 
the standpoint of consumptiom and we have seen That the 
effect of the existing social and political system was to with¬ 
draw from useful employment a large share of the energy and 
resources ol llm people, and to direct them toward u miprolit- 
able expenditure. In regard t& labour, we have to kike into 
Aecnmit Lhe man-power 1 employed in official and domestic 
servica. or engaged in religions pursuits ; these evocations 
may indeed he classed as ” wtfsm&tj?* hut all essential w*d* 
conid have been met with very much smaller forces - The 
armies were in the gggraur t certainly much mare numerous 
than those now maintained, but the men w t:re wasted for lack 
of proper orgnjiisation add trainmp . much of t he domostii- 
service rendered w*w ^beer waste ; and from the economist *a 
point uf view the timings uf religious mendicants can be 

4 ttaujfil m manticnwd ** i wmrw* ^ cnnunh* hj md* liUnml wrltm 
m f-cifa (jr*f 4 v IL 115 ), Eakm tp. mi *wd (tuutauu. L 

-132}; iht* in 14 hh ret ont in ub* Account *»l UvMuiim in ue Ai#4 

_.* tfirjf I (tSmlLldftlliliil:, EL J 2 ^ 1 . 

* This imH* to m Ihfl ground ^iutl tif ihi M thr tffetWjT 

jbpurj. .. diflfiwj, isd choVnc own. *a lb* Ttulnl in r tre ipUy 

dwthl^d, trtTjjrhi bretk bcKLP» in beftilns timiMBWiiik IW 1 ^ aiJl inippure 
L***| Lr ir! *..,u . .1 ( Utlludiriihiiil JrllHuODtil h*4 IttflhciWt OR the lievrrJty 
ol his pujniii][tn al 
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placed on mi higher plane. Turning to eh* upper rants, we 
have seen that, thi- wily career open to men of ability and 
dnteipnst wlls the service m the bounty of the State, itnd that 
the dominant note of this career was consumption rather tlmt\ 
production of wealth. A wealthy upper clitM may render 
substantial economic services if they use their wealth wisely* 
and direct a steady flow of savings into productive channels, 
but there are no signs that euck services were rendered Id the 
India of Akbar T s time, and where savings were accumulated 
they book the uBeless form of stores of gold and diver and 
gems. In t]it« si^rc^ate, a very substantia] proportion of 
the income oi tor ^mntrv waa spent an waste and super* 
Ehiitito the oost of which Coll in the long-run on tlio producing 
claves, the pe^iirtSp aflissus, find nrerehants. ; the next stage 
in skis study is to examine the conditions under which these 
classes fed and clothed the population and provided the 
surplus to pay for this extravagance and was to. 


ApTflOIOTIE9 I’OR OHAFTKR tl! 

SlBCTIO^i i - Th pciniLltJL t*l Jltil'tcrt Jn AfLUij'il? i± k-.Ai atn!. Jjj 

’»7, ’Irid rii nmup^l.iiil in **IM illly 37X 3*1 Th* 

ji>ydltm Ut lilt- eitd -j! *Eid 'HitUnlitII .cUlUf} £AthrN| Os::* sr 

1 -iclttnlul r- i- r r.i <■- in , T'i! For si <• 2•*':ran, h .■ 7‘h«’"{HI ff. 

TLt ilrmnalutltiEi, l L'3^!£35 j ^ikvt.^9 kdl details u to Akbtir'* rirgurim* 
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Knr sfef campoili l.«m <if th" Irapem! fMTi’icn, sw 2t',: r «nil 

Jtii r LtMfiibtioA, i. 30!> j if52S. Rufeiriji r > hi thu 1 EqprM^t dkim i • ■ i/jhi-dl 
htm tn-iin pivrrn nlrain nttder ChupEfif It S; t3w jrLrti- n[r|)uiTt tCi kirn been 
ej! Xlofrtj I AniEnul '>1 InilJ iU OrJ^E3i + fiw Sikandur Lrjdi u r^}»f™nlsdu ImvinfS 
nllod tJiAt itwi pmparty p^i-uch not Unf Ht.£tlnrm nr f>( a 

nwtjJfl Bhc>iibi to HL?! hr ini JEJtioi^ Hut*'/:/, iv SSt'i. J*hnnsir"# prmtk^ 
in Tigard l>> ji"T r .Ti*r i (tlAy ,t-iE hr.nnt frtjrn hi i «iv*u n^--.iqni whiok ii ^CWnjil 
tkretigb llir Tu&I l lUwkin* (iti Purthu. I. ILL t2\) fUbm * f+ripku but 
fmflispl jituliKliunvl P-rrci-rtlJi t n| thn lrci|unrii y nl md OLhff EAtrtpratl 
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*tUlioritis* writ-.' la Ute unit a^u-. For t*i.- Krttrric, ** Bodapni (t#*v- 
iniLiiati tip . it, 19?J, Budionfp sewtat b irutblH! ■]&) in EUkt. 
r. 513. «ul tbs tfiut) riiliuic (MHIpini {p M3) Utt rr-fonmee in (i* Toimtal' 
*-AMari. The ntbjwt u Hftticed m tli9 JiM.™!. H-A.S., lor Jttmjuy Jtijfl. 

J r 

3mma* 2,—Tk* iioaiij cm of the Ahtdia li «Ut«] dmrk m the Ain 
ftrsjiAkukiH, t £4»}i *f m«?L Lh^oi in it* naizMiTts ,-.1 

friropoin tnwlter?, thi-i nimn taking Tmtaris formr *,j. "■ Udcia; *" 
(PitrtAw, I i±|_ 2 UJJw Ths Uk *1 ior&to (Hm%) «ri ^ermJ to ra ibfl upcuinE 
ukjipicr of Bchuk il of dirt Ain ftlMydiiwiL i £32 Jh And their Bmniben ire 
•pwi&ad m tko 1 AWotm* of tkra XIL SeiLaa " {term, & \ *,> t), Jntotnu 
yon r^nMiGg the rat nf the t)K>op* ii thrush Becki I. *u4 XL 

of tin: Ain ; the LN. it ! □ nullify *111 hr found ru Irriru. Fur i V ftmftfncc* 

foreigner *■* th* Aim, traa&tfc^ l 32 | ; "Tuanii tmd 

PorsLuu# get 315 rupee*, umi J£indo4*nifl SO ni^- ' 

Tkft ttftm?4Hpply nf ifouLksm inilE* is i Common topsii in tU? />cra?a* p 
and lj dkcus^.J m H r 4iicuoy F ek vii, rM ; tfan Imdr a trfinr ( ,L to In ibr 
madn ll >' = Lr K--FtcsguP(^v for ari iGst^mci : ,*f, ! miJ, Th-: 
price* by r^TPirrl *-iIL bo found 111 InUAtmtiau, ii Cd # fl? ; * fmr Yarn. 

e*filar ZnkftAofea |Hifc iim juju* of horm in Ijba *l 4iV> s..> C[>i# p^Maoj. 
For tba p&j uf MtddJfir* in tioLumd*. -*r 301. Ft\r in^Ti^f^ 

nf ftditinjf thu rtuhlcn of m ffny, 73Sk 7S1 

Tbe pt™«Eure AI.W « Lcudj^ uurU ,La 'IruUad io lIiin ((p.m -'. 
ti^n, t thal nr die rnronue ndmsni^ ration m giico hu ij_ 43 4fl t 

’HliP q-JGlX'J (n.nxi ^yrard art! L;.Wnt^ii £wm l *^ 7 , tti-fn™ ■-. 

to tht^ enbonfii^tn sxoDDlim miric* H-mttcmf ihrchu^li tbf n?a 

fiepedjiUj iL 4k IhJ. Tko |HtAiA^e* T^AnUajj \ht Kin nii heTr 

h<wmi glTBb undirr thr pcTHH+dillg 

Siamoa —Ike js-.vMiic.Tfc nf Kttiila jjid pmr™nriil Jmm is Akbar'i 
CJcilirtii 1 bsmll with m ihn .4 m {t»nabljjm, i. Sit (J. 4^37 *nd juurh Ik Fit 
ii tkr^wu otiil by Blookusiiikai r mute* to ihnr ^tiotkr WU i- li» Si.i 
nf ojunrdMcirj I 30 S aT. ?. For myHrgAuU, mm L fL* and thi- 

iDtf'fi'jj.ijon jpViLU m l^i^liumjj o'? nul>-N 

fitwifcirr 1 * ob-i-miiQiu on do*; Urn hi ihn khitKl will Uj found in jj d 13. 

Fifp to rvtifTioiii Hint j toUotu, J7fi ; .4 CJ>( EtinikliiiD. t, 

2,t;d tf_; EUiQT., Miitvry'i v fik:i F . 

SlStmos i —Tile rh<\ twn *d th'' . 4 *^ (beginning it |_ U shn 

triTi^kxFiiGji tipDUtu the dutadii c«f AleluFi TFun udicr 

lllludntlttfij giren of the fiikicuL of Wj'Uij; uum ppitwaI^. ^rn flrmwn 
PtiTfha^ i. IV, 43 a£ : *fd/a Ffldffj H 2 ; /^nr/(itmnfeiaLioH, >. 370 , ii. 7 ^ 
BO. 135); Z’bfrfcfMift 3IJ7 ; but, a* lutlicuf^d iu |lw* lei| p piiujS^siU- < v«ry 
cpoiifeJlfifNMufy- wnlrr liu Bozalrtbia^i to on t.hfl igipi-;-. 

For the lofjrtJ a^iwci til ibvery in iintJib LnJiii, nut? nonsuit 

-wbiTn tbip iffAucry ifepprt WiUin> a i lu’nipFi iwomptvlv 
codocLion <it fa i.v For *Uvt,tj m tbp nijullu «« Major r ~^ r 30, 31 , /ikir- 
30D, 3<i2>; Limtb^rn r t, Sil ; dtfi*% l 7 dik 137 ; iyrftfd. trhrtsl.iUon, il 
3fl. For nrtrflj iwrir.r Akdiir, nrxl iia F inuiiifLbkto, L ^43.2*4- The nU* td 
phildrtin i- (Mmrijimptaf'e; tlie itwUiii^f tu thi- Are from /?/rBirr + 

I L> 1 . Uiil JiVirirt-tii,. 
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AtlfttCtfLTUItAL PHOGLCTIOV 

L La^o> Tenxtres 

Before wc enter on an enauunatiou uf the jystem of agri¬ 
culture prevailing in India. tluriny die reign of Alrbftr, a few 
words must la.* said regarding the nubject of land tenures. 
The terms on which land xe held have eveij^hfcit AH im- 
poriunt hearing on the degree dF success attained in it* litiliea- 
tjon, and there is a special reason lor noticing the subject in 
the? caso of India, because much of our knowledge of agri¬ 
culture k derived from records relating to the; a&se&ainent and 
collection of the land revenue > find the information which 
they supply curuitn he Iidly appreciated unless wi* poswesa 
aome idea of the conditions in which it wo? obtained. At the 
daws of Akbar'y reign, Indian tenure showed some develop- 
liven l from the traditional system of the country, but no 
revolutionary changes had occurred, 4iid the iufltteftce uf the 
old ideas tiriil predominant Traditionally there wrn- 
!W 0 parties, uud only two. to be taken into account ; these 
parries were the rderand the subject, and il a subject occupied 
laud, hn wiia required to pay a share of its gross produce to 
the rider m return for the protection he wais entitled to receive. 
It will be observed lime under thin system the question of 
ownership of loud doea not arise , <lu- wAtem k in fact ante- 
cadent to that process of disentangling the conception oi 
private right from political allegiance which hm niftik an 
much progress during the last century, but k not even now 
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fully aocompliibdJ Not was the ftbcajiatidu of knd neces¬ 
sarily ri right ix« tie juridical ftsflpfl of i he word: the ting 
required revenue, and the ctdfcivmtiiim of sufficient land to 
supply hi- ne*ds might be t^trdttl father rw a July, and 
niiglit iu mttnr eaac$ be enforced by Appropriate penal rice, 
In moat part# of India the demand for land has become eo 
great that the mention of duty in this connection mav strike 
the reader a* ^rote-sque,, lint even in the present century there 
Kitvt? been occasions in some nf the mojo thinly jHipnIati.il 
States when thin aspect of the relation uuj of practical import 
ante, and when peasant* were. Iklilc to get into 1 rouble if they 
failed to cultivate a mfhrierit area H that the duty of ctilm'ii- 
Udu might be rigorously enforced at au earlier period may ho 
inferred from the incidental report made by &n Eiighah 
merchant on the cost coast in the 1 year lf*32 T that the (oca) 
Governor bad with his own hands cut a village headman in 
two pieces for not sowing his ground it may he presumed 
that such a mejiaure of aeverity wm exceptional, but the 
sf-ocy illufitratea a side nf Indian land-tenure which ha* now 
parsed into almost complete oblivion. 

The devdopnmiit of tkbs original and situ pic Jurin n( tenure 
may be HHGcbtpd with the aggregation of utunll State* into 
Empires, which recurred periodically b India during 
-he ItijitoriMl pcrittcL A conqueror might either afep into the 
pluci? nf :i vanqublicd king, or he might leave the knag jn 
possession but require him to pay tribute In neither 
would the change necessarily affect the position of the peasant, 
but the result of auch pulitleal adjust merits wa* not an- 
Commemiy on ilitimtion either in the share of the produce 
claimed, or in ihi* method nf its ag&eajment mid collection, 
and ifit^ woir matter* in which the peasant was deeply 
intetmwL No argument ir required *n show that his 
QCurmmic fkttitiou mm affected by the share which had to be 

1 TImi fiwofiH fcnio k fulluwd in Northern TiaiUa by olwcfrii^ iho 
ch*U£f Lti tk iipI lirihiT i-f I tie WOftJ In ih* litenturt rif Afcbu~'a 

lime iht word me-u/n pfitnirfly & ttlbjtwt : iiotradayn it mcufly un‘nu, n 

tflamitp Iftji tbo&m bbiuLholticrt Mill oe£Mde«i*ny mtiueii/oJ hy Oh 
otdr*!- imptJctttiou, ami tend to fugirti, *tu3 to treat* dicir tcnnil* a-E tht-ir 
iubjetl* 
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a&Z apart* which might b*r one-ten lb as under Firox Shull or 
erne-half m under Alauddin Kludjj, but it is desirable to 
realise that changes m methods ol assessment might be 
almost equally important, ami a a a matter of fact if is to suds 
changes that the appearance of the modem Indian lunch 
holder nuiflt. be in greet measure attributed The revenue 
system prevailing in VijaynJiagar may he taken as a type of 
mie of the alternative methods of Imperial organisation. The 
revenue was eoOscteJ by the nobles, who may be regarded us 
tt-presenting the auccessora 0 f the kings formerly absorbed 
Ln the Empire; they paid a certain amount to the Imperial 
treasury and grained the rest, mi that we may regard the 
Empire us having been «u]>ereimp^ed on the system pTwimuty 
existing; and when, a few- yeans after Akh&r * death, the 
Ron them Empire finally ceased to exist* the nobles remained 
in possession: and resumed the position of kings. Whether 
thu super-pwLVhdti o o of the Empire involved any change in the 
tenure of the peasants Lb a jgtiestkm which 1 nm unable to 
answer we do not know what share Of the produce they had 
U> pay before the Empire came into existence, and we can be 
sure of imly one fact, that under the Empire tlw share was 
exceedingly high. Nuua uUuu definitely theil the peasants 
pmd nino-temthu to the nobles, who paid one-half of what 
they received ir* the Emperor; there is? no doubt that this 
writer had access to good sources of informat ion, but J can 
conceive of no form of sericulture in which producers could 
live on sci small a proportion as one-tenth nf tbe gross pro¬ 
duce- of their holdings, and I am inclined to think 'that 
the expri^inn should not lws taken id ite strict ttumerical 
sense, but ra riser aa signifying *i demand width turned 
extniordinarih heavy. 1 fed a riniilar dififamfty id accent¬ 
ing in its literal flenso the statement made by de Laefc 
that the Mogul authorities took nearly three-fourths of dpi 
gross produce, *-leaving only one fourth for the wretched 
P’>u#ii[L(a. wo ihat they sometimea receive nothing in return 
for riiPif labour :iud expenditure, 11 Most of do Laet'a in- 
formation on meh matters enema to huv^ < ume fr™ the 

maritime districts, and S think that bin statement* like that 
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of is best read as indicating * m steere revwm* 

^tZrh i r ~ * i!aA * & nUUld nf F*«M* proportion 

JE£ £1S3?«—«■•. 

comitty. * demanded in aom« parte of the 

*** In 1 ta Afcb * p ' s administrative ideals 

_ t} ". i “ h “ bMll . SJUd ,ft An eiiapter. substitution 
, r than superposition; be aimed, tins |g „ . 

entering into direct relations with the peasants who Le 
lioder hie rule, but hi* policy was guided largely hv practied 
co^derartons. and his revenue system was therefore hy no 

Z? Z , lB f" d he mAiD ^ tic original Sftw 

prauice, and to ok a share of produce from the peasants ; in 
ZP ’ B i?TVP? EhMde?1 ‘ 1,0 temtinned the revenue 
P r,,Uild b ^ wact nature 

’ l , ' V- , 1 ' !h 1“ doubt(lU; **»• ■» U'* lieart of the Empire he 
fa iSff " H T™ b «**i on th^ of bis predecessor, 

■ -j<-r Shah, pushing them as far i- could ^afelv bo done but 
strung to torma with the mmindare when local conditions 

“ a “ « not nlwavs possible to 

?Jg? what system «m inforceinwpwihakr area, but itis 
''Z^y <*y thn> in the most protective portion of 

L . <<r JStl1 ^ ltJ m, from Uiliart o Lahore and Multan, tire standard 
Wvt *» P*3p«H* -Wa:, set by the zabt, as the regulation 
-}«temoI MetiSBmfttit was termed. In this system Akbar fixed 
:V Ul "' fll nft e-third of the grow produce, and in order to 
renli.se tin. revenue on this binds Lb offimb determined the 
yield of every crop grown in thr counter, ind filed 
“V 14 " r *P*««lii>|r mte-lfrad of I hi* average yield valued 
0n , res!,Jts ty! ttTJ year*' eiperienw The area sown with 
cuch crop was recorded kssob by season, and the demand 
om each peasant was calculated by applying the sanctioned 
rates It. i Ini area which he had cultivate ■ thus * peanut 
mdtmuing land in the neighbourhood of Agra knew that lt e 
would t*. charged at the rate of 07 dams 1 on each bigha 

ifr p3vfl !! !" V" *™ wb,mI “> : tbf srt'ial wh^Bln **N 

h4«'X"“' • v ** tr ™~ -»-™.»i- <*iK 

‘ Ul l.J,J kT: .| iltt J flr „, Unr .j C ,J to „[ t |UT LS , 
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flown with wheat, 49 dams on barley, I5J* dan* on mdigo 
239 dams on sugar-cane, and so for each separate land of 
product, and similar schedules of t»t<* were faxed f» each 
agricultural tract to which the system was applied. Under 
the ordinal Indian system, in which the produce wu dnuded 
at borTest, the peasant and the State shared the risk of 
the enterprise ; order the system introduced by Ak bar, the 
peasant took most of the risk, and (in theoiyj all the extra 
mdU, since bis payments were determined by the crops sown 
ttiifl not tw Lbft harvest* gathered. otdj to the pa^i* 

bilitv of i.' remission being granted in the (Went uf a failure 
of i.he crop- The ekac«e thus operated, on the one hand .o 
the peasant's interest in the success of hi^ imba- 
taking and, on the other, to nunimfa* «f*5®nal fluctuauons in 
the Imperial revenue, and while it did not amount to the 
establishment of a regular system of rents, it marks a dofimt-e 
step towards the transformation of the r«Paul into what 
b known as a cash-paying tenant; he did not knew bia 
lull ill tie* definitely in advance, but he could calculate them 
fur the season as soon as be had made hie plant for wowing. 
Of this practical working of thin system «<* shall speak later 
on ■ for fhe moment wo may leave it with the remark that 
its idtmduetion mraMA tbs coUection of a large mass of 
data regarding the land, and that thrmigh the preservation 
of much nf this inlonaatioii in the Ain-i Atkin we are able 
to arrive at a butter itndurebMidittg "f the condition of the 
industry than if we wore dependent solely nu the casual 
observations of imlivirhialB. 


IL Tub 3vstem or AoRidJLTtrRt 

The literature of the period doc# not, no far a* I am aware, 
include anything which can be described as a complete account 


I urn., lidt Itw (jurriJOI. in nor r.t wnr* pwlm! lmpr,rtjUi«. -Hi " 1 U 
fa Mn.-r.nl.iv "rtim th»l ih.i ■tuna ntluJJv JimnitiM me ti> wMljr If n« 
flutl* « lurgn M Lb" 'Undurl l^brw Tim bighn »«« tl» nttU rrf l *"' 1 
rarii'iirtTN-ii;, -ml wpi iulrtldeii i-. bn » luU- umn- Hum hill all m'se. 
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of the system of Indian agriculture, 1 It would indeed be 
mutter for surprise if such ah account existed : the subject 
was hoi one to att ract led iso writers of the time, while 
foreign visitors, whoso interests centred for the most port in 
commerce, were content to enumerate and describe the pro* 
dut-ts of the country without entering into details regarding 
the couditifin-i under which they were produced. Writer 
of both ciua$cs r however, give m many partial glimpses of the 
subject-. fitiMcieut in the aggregate to fund ah some approach 
to a general account provided that wo have an outline or 
framework on which they can be arranged. This outline can. 
If 1 am not mistaken, he found m the theory of continuity. 
India did not experience between I (KM) and 1^00 in agri¬ 
cultural revolution fl licit aa in c-w mo other ceumirit^ coincided 
with the adoption of a policy of enclosure, or followed on the 
devejopiueiii of tliu modem occatt-hnrue commerce: cud<mLre 
la only now becoming a epeariou of practical interest, while 
the main rcaulf* of modern enraditiona of transport arc 
accural ek known, dating m they do, for the most part, from 
the year? following on the opening of the Suez Canal. The 
changes smee AJkbarie time have indeed been numerous, and 
some of them have been important, but they have nut sufficed 
to transform the system as a whole; the plough and the ox, 
the iniitrts and rice, the pulsed and oibeeda, and the w hole 
tradition of the country wide Unit p with the sixteen ih century- 
aud with far earlier Lime* in the history of the people, and 
almost every detail mentioned by the authorities for our 
pried can be re el bee i hint a ntty by any on^ who itt nnaderately 
familiar with the life of the peasant at the present day. 
Take as an example the Emperor Babur's description of the 
method of irngat-km practised m the country round Agra : 
fcl At the well-edge they set up a fork of wood, having a roller 
adj usted between the forks, tie a rope to a large bucket, put 

1 TrfJj i-.«t tfivr *m& fch arttiunl* hat thr n-tu.il »► nikr rllj- 
ajipniriting. Ha bad wa twj iiilhj of the cQpnfcij—onJy that {»rt d it 
whiriii bn bfiWwR Burt I auri Uudu . rniub iJlj! b up a but 

u.* ijuriiimtaifi i- jnnin-C, mud |.r jpiitujr tailed to "b-wm or omit-Ud to 

focorci w ntiy which i?r UhJl*|u. i ei4JlMii Lu 3 j-roI« apjcfttriftthrli (g ihr 

providing byuil m I hr buhIE um bn Lfcri we-e 
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the rope uver the roller, und lie its either end L» llir hullof k. 
One jiexii-jiii must drive tin- Ini limit:, another empty the 
bucket : that ja juj true of the twentieth csntmj as of the 
time to which it relates. Or tike Garcia da Oita'* note on 
tillage in the Deccan upLnds behind: Goa : Jl They do not til! 
the land with manure and labour a* we do. They sow on the 
fare of the earth with very little tillage." Turning to the 
Imperial Gazetteer t we may read of rhi^ country that f< a field 
of btack soil ntrtjiiiree only one ploughing in the year, and ia 
seldom manured/' In the miner way the reader will find 
that each detached observation falls mto plact* uii the assump¬ 
tion that the general wmmi hm been maintained, and it 
follows that, if we can arrive ai a knurled gw of the change 
which have oecnrml, wc aha El be able to reconstruct the 
mam outlines of the industry a* it wns practised three 
cantoris ago. 

Turning first to the crops grown, Abu! Fazt has preserved 
br us lieta giving the name of every crop which was assessed 
to revenue in Northern India, and wv may he confident that 
no crop which was widely grown escaped These 

liata very nearly identical with those wn rained in iku 
agricultural statisfici of tin present day. 1 We find the 
cerealflp rice, wheat, and barley; the iwp tail, anti several 
small millets; the familiar pubes, and the usual kinds of vege¬ 
tables. Wr find ahvi mgar-oane (both thick and thmb the 
fibres cotton and hemp, the usual njbcede J and such imsccl- 
latieous crops m indigo, poppy, pan, and *ifujk$ra. For the 
south w-> have no contemporary official records, bul a com¬ 
pilation from the narratives of various travellers uivvs a 
siuiiiar list, nearly, but a gain not <|ui£e, identical with that 
of modem times. Taking the t wi> lulls together, it will be 
found that the only cro-ji which can Ij^tuud to have disappeared 
since Akliar'a time is dJ [Morinda iinctma}, the dy^-yidding 
shrub which, wun formerly nf importance in parts of Central 
India, but which wins driven out of cultivation in the last 

* 1 havfl giTen iti Appendix A * mv&h lilt taw* *,n tljw »ls^b «kivT 
tl: tils i'iiy. *nrl ■ IM r - 1 1 Mi of tlm crop# fif SoiiUirnrt* linJiiL compiled fr-h’ni 
cont^'D i |X> i njy ftcwutt*. 
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century by the competition of mwi tifactured dves To «et 
agamai MOe loss fcisns are substantial gains, tliL “plant«w f 
crops, tea and stieb widely-grown staple potatoes, 
tofaa ™ 5 - groundimt^ and awpotato^ and the feed-ffrius, 
oats and maize- Indian agriculture baa thti s been enriched 
-iinev t ho aiatecath century, but not to uuch an extent as to 
transform its permanent characteristics. 

3 lie hNitUtirs pIpfteTVed Uy Abtii Fazl render it [tossihje to 
obrain a joqgh idea of the relative value* of the crops grown 
in thorn purls 01 Northern India when? the revenue wu 
assessed on AkbaCa regulation system* That system aimed, 
as ■■V'/ iiave mm w as taking for she State the average imoucf 
value of one-third of the gross produce, so that the stuns 
demanded on equal iiftiM of the different crops indicate the 
prevalent official view as to the proportionftte value of each : 
the assessment of a bight* of wheat, for instance p at 60 dams 
[rseusic ihat the assessors regarded tht average value of & 
bigha wheat 160 dams ;. ami if we pul the o&scfismejit on 
w bear as equal to 100* we can show 1.3m assessments on uthfir 
cr,l P* *n n convenient form so as to bring um th«' relation in 
question, The figxtrea for some tif thti principal crops stand 
its follow^ i they are ha*ed on the average of the various 
aswsessniont rule? in force under Alt bur in the Mogul provinces 
of Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi, 
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So far £45 the iWhgrnin* are concerned, comparative valuta 
bave ehangcri very little ; an acre of barley* or j«war p or 
gram i* now worth* itjughly speaking, 00 to 70 per cent of an 
acre of wheat, os was the cajse in Akb&Ca time, and the small 
millets, acre for acre, are worth Bal^tajitiallv less. 1 Oil- 

1 Hajn JiUfcttll by Aktmr^ ue^hewOt* qo ra l&irtr ^vcl thun w* tiumid 
hiilp tipe + . 1 ^ 4 , utility I - a .■ iJ - ■ ■! iCjJJle difitntra IFF pntft 
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were proper Li ujmiriy lesa valuable flnm they are nt>vr. 
when a great And profitable- export trade has grown up: 
sugar-cone^ on thcr other hand, show* little change in the 
relative position, being siiil worth rather more than double 
Lbe value of wheat. It is noteworthy ikut in Akb?ir h a time 
poppy was as valuable as sugarcane: it* present value in a 
free market fa unknown because the price paid to the 
grower ha* long hvmi fixed by the State on confide ration? 
of a different xirdor, hut if we take into account the 
it venue realised until recently from tht bale of the drug, 
the poHitlriu occupied by the crop will occasion no surprise* 
The high level of the comparative value of cotton in a 
point to bo considered in connection with the industrial 
development of the country; it is clear that the raw 
material of ordinary clothing was expensive when judged 
by the pricea obtainable for food'grains, Indigo glan #m 
highly valued, but in (bin ease file cause in to be sought in 
commerce miter than in industry, for even in the sixteen di 
century this crop was grown mainly for the export market. 
It h* i oinptin p t.o pa& Ironi f- tative (o actual unil 

deduce from these data figures for the average ncld o; 
crop iu A k bar’s timr Such u calculation is indeed possible 
on pajHETi but the uncertain fax'tore are relatively large „ and 
the result depends mainly on the values assigned lo them L*. 
the individual peculator: in the present state of »m know- 
I edge p 'Urrefore, jt is better to resist the temptation < offered 
by the hgures, and to he content with the ooiidu^inn that Oh 
the whole the rein Live values of the various crops iihow little 
^iteration, and that in cases where the change is marked no 
explanation can usually he found in the known ftibtory of the 

intervening period* 

Wv know then flint. apart from the exceptions already 
indicated, India taken as a whole yielded the aainc agriml- 
turel produce ss :-sha yields now. We know- sik» that tbr 
distribution of the various crops followed the main lines 
determined by the conditions of soil uod climate : Bengal 
dependni mainly on nee, Northern India on cerak mM*. 
and pulses, \ ho Deccan on jowir rtnd cotton, the south on 
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rite mul mill^ta ; and mdicatiuiui drawn teem various sources 
jswiily the- inlurtiH'ii that Ultra wm less specialisation nf 
cropping ih-.ni is found as the present time. Specialisation 
wa^ not indeed ensirely nnkEio^ii, for Bengal supplied augur 
to many parts of India, while die production of indigo 
wlh to a taiga extent concentrated in two localities, Bianii 
near Agra, and Sarkbc} in Gujarat, and both these End in or* 
throw Light on the coudUioits affecting Lhe process Sugar wa* 
carried mainly by water, whether it went west ward a to Agra ur 
Mttfliwartb to,the ports of Malabar, that b to &&y, the trade 
was to a growl extent independent of the high epst of land 
transit ; indigo., on the other hand, was curried by land from 
Agm to the Cambay porta or across the frontier to Persia, 
the export value of the commodity being exceptionally high 
m proportion u> its bulk : and thus we have it! iht'se ineimiees 
urarly manifestations ol the process ._■! specmlj^Umn which 
has made eUdt program aitite the development of means of 
commtuiimisosi tu the course id the post century, On rhe 
either hand, we look in vain fa? anything corresponding to tlu- 
modem wheat tracts or cotton tracts, which arc essentially 
the result* nf railway enterprise tor,ton, al least, was more 
widely grown than is qnw the case, though the aggregate of 
production was probably loss, and it ia reasonable to in/ei 
that ino«t parts of the country were nearly self-suficing in 
the matter of duties os well as of food and other requisites. 
Wc ran therefore arrive at a general idea of the ostein of 
cropping practised in a particular port of India if we dimimita 
those atapW which arc known to have been subaeijuenlty 
introduced, and make due allowance for the pragmas of 
apeoalitotitm, ansi for the changes in regard to irrigation 
which we ore about to dbcues. 

When we pass to a uoiundcration of the implements used 
by the penman u= of AJtbara time, we enn sec at onco that few 
changes con have taken place, for even at the present day the 
portent's equipment is so nearly the bore minimum required 
lor hji’ work tlml it ts impossiLb to buIinvE lilt wna aver 
much worn? off, wMU tlwsre are uo grotwwia whatever I'-t 
thinking that any udeful implemciUh have disappeared in 
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the interval, Roughs and Iiimjsi, water-lifts and minor itiipfc- 
mani* generally, all beat their ago upon their fact;: ihcir 
minute adaptation to the circumstance of each locality must 
be tile result of slow growth, and their moat striking nhar- 
ncUristic. ike economy of iron, finds its explanation in the 
Ingh cost uf that metal during the period when India depended 
for it on her own resources, As it happens, we have a striking 
Cisnlir:nation of this inference in regard to water-lifts. BabtiPn 
description of the ordinary plane-aud-bucket lift has slreadj 
been quoted, and bis account of the Persian wheel na*d in the 
Punjab is equally convincing, so that there Ls no doubt that 
the existing implements were in tis* at any rate before Akbar 
w^s Wrn ; aiifj though direct evidence iu regard t» 

plungii* Uh* am came to my notice, 1 theiir antiquity h pat 
hkclr it, ho serioutly diluted. Whether implement i„ 
general cost the peasant more or less is u question which can- 
** h * flh5vra **d in terms of figures, but the difference cither 
w;,v whn probably small: on the one band, wood wn r-u&k-r 
t" 2 ft 13 luii now, but iron was certainly much more expensive 
™ terms of grain, while tlie cr#i of manufacture measured in 
the MU* currency Jw* probably changed very little, and. on 
the Whole, Hie quantity of produce required to maintain the 
supply of the, iwc**n ary implement a cannot liave tillered 
materially during the last three centuries. 

An regards the supply of power, the pedant is probable 
somewhat wore* oS now than under Airber. In most parte of 
t ,Jlc , '°' l * itr y. ihtmgh not everywhere, there was nu.rewn.fte kind 
■ Va |™ foT S**m& nnd it is reasonable U> infer 1 hi,t cattle 
couJl! be obtained more cheaply nod easily than i, now poa- 
■ k M th<> 4“^tv of tkeatatfc, no previse tufbmmtion has 
come to my notice Various travellei* ( ]scribe one or other 
oi the famous breeds ..I what may be termed earring* oxen, 
hut these were l ux urn* for the rich, and, so far a* T know 
there is no description of the animals which drew H» pmugl.h. 

«J £3SH^' U, TWElfri^ ,ht1 ' <"«“< *«*'>»* 

‘jviikcSTSpdu,! i Li s°^ p w h ' ***** ijj,,,ii ^ u -" 
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Quality apart, it may be recogriked m probable that ptuugls 
kittle were easier to get, and also to feed* than is ibti case at 
present. I do not think that we almuld be justified Ui inferring 
that the supply of manure was larger. Assuming that ihere 
were inure rattle for ah equal area of cultivation, it does nut 
follow that their manure wan available, for in that ease - here 
m«k-i Lav i? ben more grazing and lesa stall-feeding and the 
manure would hi>ve been left where at was dropped. 1 have 
found nothing to thnw that les* dung wu» burnt in the six¬ 
teenth century: it wae certainly used as fin?!, as indeed was 
the cose iu parts of Europe about the same period, but the 
comparative erEepi of the practice re Emins a matter qf 

Cfliijfcoturo. 

VV km we turn to the supply of water for irrigation, we mua* 
tiraw u flliarp diatinctiuti inn ween whut j& now the main uirml 
tract ami the rat of the country. In reading (hr narratives 
of writers who t ravelled north and west of Alluimliqd t we are 
at nuet3 struck by the scantiness of the alhiflioma lo thb subject. 
The practice of Irrigation was probably uiifamflmr to most 
of ihe visitors, and we should naturally expect that they would 
record it as i novelty, but, ns a matter of fact, they say very 
little about it, Xu Home eases their silence nuty be explained 
by the reason : Steeland Crow ther p for inst am, v P wlm imv<ilkd 
from Agra to Petsiit it; !fiJ5, and write euthu-dttJt.Kcaliy about 
the system of irrigation in the Sutter country* performed 
the journey a* fur as Lahore in April and May, when little 
irrigation would have been seen. This explanation cannot, 
however apply Eo a cate like that of Finch, who marched from 
Agra do Lahore in January, and noticed only that a small 
■v arc Tchti rind had been cutto irrigate quo of the my at gardens : 
and taking all the accounts together, it in difficult £o resist 
! tie inference that m this part of the country irrigation was a 
much less oomipicuou* feature uf Lho winter landscape than ii 
h to-day t The meagre desrriptiona of agriculture oo-ataaned 
in the Ain-% Allfi*n give a similar impression in tilts* the 
general emphasis b on the ns.me ciojn, ami aluiQ&i the only 
definite statement regarding irrigatiem in tho /Jriwtitf qf f^e 
3f// /Vruiccj is that -n Lahore irrigation wai chjclly from 
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wdb, Babur,writing early, in thesixteenth century, comment* 
on tbe absence of artificial canals in Indus, and hazards the 
explanation that water is not absolutely requisite, the aintimn 
crops being nourished by the xeini, while ik spring crops grow 
rvcd when no rain frills/' This observation, which could be 
□mde by no modem visiter to the Punjab, is in accordance 
with what is known about the amices Irotn which water could 
be obtained. Practically the whole canal system is uf later 
date in Akbur# time there were iKimc inundation cliunnck 
On the IndiLSj and there were the remnant# of the aqueducts 
constructed by Film Shah to supply the gardim# and cities 
esEahlithcd by him, but the value of these worki= was essenti¬ 
ally li>cn| r and ihe country as a whole depended either on 
wellu or on the minor streams which were utilised by ot imna 
of tonpaaiy dijuot. We must therefore picture conditions 
in the nurth ^ approximating to those which now prevail 
in Che centre of tJte country, large erpanhea of dry cropping 
wills patches of more productive land in places where- a stream 
could be itilhed or where effiniRiit well# hail been mode. 

The dicing# in the real of India ha# been much less striking. 
The face of the country supplies sufficient proof that the 
construction oi wdb and reservoirs is m> novelty, and it is 
probable that in proportion to population the arm in [gated 
in the Uniti of Akbar was of about the some order of 
magnitude as at the beginning of the present t rentury it 
may Lave been flubatetiri tily lesa, it may poa&ibly have been 
somewhat greater, but I do tint think t hut the difierrnce 
ran have been very marked. In petdnsdnr India embank - 
menu have been built and have burst, wells have been sunt 
and have cbjkjtted, fnr an indefinite number of MfttftrietL 
& 1 fa r, then, oa regards r he material conditio us* ihe mlomnttion 
which ia available points to a syatem ol agriculture gmuxally 
similar to that which prevail* to-day, In the next withm 
wo will consider tbe personal element b the industry 
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A IebowIimIjw of the system of agriculture prevailing in the 
sixteenth fant.Hfy enables- un to artitv at «rjlttiii conclusions 
regarding the numbers of the jMjutlat inn by win mi it was earned 
OU, hut btifore we take fh* font* ^ inU coa* 

sadist km, w* mmt glnim 1 at the genera! relation bit hoisting 
botweert the number* of a community and tlie area cultivated 
by its members Putting cwdde m£U»acpB 01 the commercial 
ii?!f vi lamL add rmifining cdx uttmlwn to agriculture pursued 
w a rrK^an*« of direct ru KdPirii' * we find ituil the particular 
^vwtflEU folliwrd in any rtftkm di«|MMidn fiEirily on tin- ooil, 
and other durihblr rletfrviitfc of the ermfttttBUUit, hex) 
partly on the cupadti^f of the p&pte by whum it b scurried on. 
Wo find atm that the area cultivate) under Kiich it eyst^tn Eb 
limited by Ah quantity of bttwir nvfiiSnhie s rind that tlii> 
limkution iht ike k^soqjs of jnMimurn jr^esate. 

Unlike most industries, agriculture of the tJT* we are 
coii^hlrniit! dost nnl »flcr am unvarying uniouu! of .oni' 
ployioent. thr»>tjgb<vul the y?»r< hut if marked by an alter* 
nation of slack anri busy time#; in Home Rases the pressure 
is greatest at eeed'tiiue, in othifs at haifve?t ( and in others 
at some iiil/rrv-iinic porbui. but the resiil! IU each case ie 
the a tamn . The area cultivated will never be much greater 
than eau be dc-iil with : it may fall fur below thin standard 
m un favourable vrun=. but so long :w the mutivo to cuhivait 
.;xt(U . i: all. flw tiuiiteuey will lit to eou as large an area a* can 
bt mutual, but in. more. If, while other condition* remain 
rUbstalttiallv usthatigi'd, the numlwrs of the rural population 
decline, i kon the are* cultivated will fall ofl; if lie popu¬ 
lation rises, tin- area will *l*< ffe. until nor.mie fund rtmamt 
within roach, and the resulting congestion will tend to 
tcslorc tins balance, whether it leads lo migration or to an 
ineno^ i« mortality, bm, short of congestion, the idation 
between number* and cultivai!an will remain approximately 

coivstunL . , ;11 

Even at the prewsnl day Indian agriculture ib sttU very 
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largely in the 11 subsistence stage,” that n- to say, the pro¬ 
duction of food for the- family is stall the first carp of Urn 
individual |u;isaut, aid we shall be justified in eortflinJin i_' 
that the relation lrttwecn numbers mid cull ival ion ho* not 
varied greatly during the lad three centuries, provided tint 
we find reason for thinking that the conditions have remained 
snbstnntial [y unchanged. There ft re no grounds for supposing 
that the permanent conditions of soil and climate have altered 
in any way, and we have seen in the last section that the 
changes in crops and method* have not been marked; it 
remains to inquire whether i lie men themselves have changed. 
There is no evidence lu show Hint Indian pasants and labourer 
were either more >>t loss efficient in Akhar’s times than at the 
(ireful day. As we shall —e in ,i Niter chapter they ate The 
same fo ul then as now, add il in probable that they got a 
little leas to eat rut her than a little more ; there were fewer 
influent'its in operation to stimulate the growth of intelligence : 
as we shall find bier on, there wa# much less hope of keep* 
inp the fruits of additional effort.: and in the absence of 
direct, evidence ji I-: reasonable to infer that the quantity 
ami quality of the work done by ordinary men were at 
fttiy rate not greater than tlipy an-, To take concrete illm- 
trations, J Ju, not think that it would Ij* jKi«sibb to ahow 
ground* f"T holding that there has Iwen a rmtU-rinl chnngr in 
tb* t ime (pentin ploughing an ncji of land, in transplanting 
iwi acre of rice, in weeding an acts of cotton, in hoeing 
mi acre of sugar-re tie, or in harvesting on acre of wheat ; 
and if so much he granted it, follows that, in those 
parte of India where agriculture has not greatly changed, 
a raven cultivated area implies somnwhere about the mm* 
rural population at any period in the last three centuries, 
Tib conchmion does ttol involve tmifortuity in extent but 
only iu point uf time ; at the- present day we find consider¬ 
'd 11” variations in the numbers of people required in different 
lomlitiwi, And tin* implication js that these varbtiohi have 
pcftibtvd without siilcituhli .i change. At the beginning ,>f 
the present century there wen: from 100 to 120 persons to each 
100 acres of " normal cultivation " in some of the western 
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district* of the United Provinces, 1 while there were from GO to 
7Ct persona to 100 acres m other districts lying farther south j 
die difference between these figures. L* adequately explained 
hy pennanent features of lie environment, and the m inclusion 
m that it has probably ptfskted with relativity little change, 
md ihut the western di^irkts required somewhere about 100 
to 120 persons, and the -out hem somewhere about 00 to 70 
persons. to cultivate 100 acres an the time of Akbar amii through- 
out the intervening period. 

The position we have now reached is that, taking a wide 
view of India as a whole, the system of agriculture has not 
changed materially* and that in any particuhy: region the 
mi in hers of the rural population Imve varkd approximate] j 
with the area under cultivation, lu theory Lids result is 
■ oMipHtiblcwitls » very wnk rais^i- e>I variation in rfe : avertgit 
uf holdings ; it could In? reai'lied If the entire rural popula¬ 
tion held land, and also if the kad were occupied by a small 
number of substantial farmers employ lug numoron# landless 
laboiuL-ns, but 1 do not. think either of these extremes is m 
accordance with the fact? of Akbat's age + and there are 
indications that, whife iumltf-ns labourers! existed m number*, 
the bulk of the cultivatej* ir^ ns they are now, small men 
with limit -cl rctourc^. Tr« lake the latter ptint lira:, the 
recurring referaicea to the village headiui-ii in Akb.ir^udmnk- 
tmtive instruct ion* up petit to me to indicate tie presence of 
uitimTmttf cultivator* in itank village, and I draw the same 
infemrtce from the fragmentarr account* of life in Southern 
India, white n further reason for regarding the holdings aa 
small in that in the literature of tho time we da not mfwt with 
substantial capitalist farmers, who would almost cortoinlj 
have madt! their appearand if they bad been the predoudmmf 
class* Whore w meet the cultivator lit 1 in an imon^pfeuims 
unit very rumih a* ht 1 k to-day, urn! he is also comm only 
ft hurt of ready money H Akbar directed lik js? venue officer- to 
advance money to needy cultivators, and we may take !iU 
iustmetuma n* evident **t n deficiency of capital, though we 

1 1 Narnia t IIulU v*Sw “ hrro JMim ihi ft *m winch h*ft ifl fit)! havtt 
TiiLcd by ibri iifurmut of j &oric« tit is ruutn.h \rt jnr% 
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1 cannot infer from them that the need was adequately met 
'by State loans. Again, then is tie jrtory told by Jatihar 
how peasant? Jiving near Lahore were &&xjstomed tu give 
Lhoir wives and children in pledge to the hank era for money 
advanced on account of the revenue ooUections; that -itnry 
indicates a financial position faiuiitar nl present Hme p 
though tin: particular form of security offered has now become 
obsolete, Again, when iui English merchant went into the 
villages* near Agra iu buy indigo in the year ! 'ill, we are lold 
libit he folio trod the custom of the country rind distributed 
advances, tci fcje adjusted when the indigo should be ready 
for delivery; and about the gome time another merchant, 
writing from Ahmadahad adviser! that capital mum he 
provided fur daily purchases of indigo from the country 
people?, 11 whii 4Te constrained to to utlgvweni at ve_rv low 
prices for want of money hi supply the needful, 11 Similnfly 
we read that the Portuguese missionaries at Timm* found it 
necessary to fnwide for their mn vert s clothes and food* 
seed, cattle, and ploughs, in fact to rind all the capita! required 
to enable tiiem to pursue their occupation. These instances 
are Jew, but They cover a fairly wide area, and I cannul 
recall any passage which suggest a contrary inference. The 
evidence m undoubtedly scanty, hut. what evidence csist** fa 
OOtubtent with the predominance of *10 nil holding aad needy 
pedants rather than with targe famsei> in command of the 
capital required by the (date uf their undertaking*. 

On the other hand, it appears to rue Ln ho certain that 
b the id* to nth century, ah af the present day, the rural 
population included a large number of landless labourer*. 
It fa true that 1 have failed to find any mention of much a 
oIelsh in contemporary literature. hut in ihfa case rilancc doe* 
not justify the inference that tlm agrieullural labourer did not 
cxisr ; it indicate* merely that the topic hud no Mtetent for 
the writcTH whose works w® possess* The argument in support 
of the eirintence of tandl&ui Jabjurm may he Mimmarised aa 
follows, We know that early in the nineteenth century India 
wan full of HtiL-h labourer*, occupying or emerging from the 
position of serfs. This servile class must either have ousted 
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in Akbar'sdays, or have corns into existence in the ititervenine; 

1 he latter hypothesis is very highly improbable?, since 
sucii a social revolution must liav. left fa mark „n tbs history 
of the time, and until any evidence of its truth is prcKiuccd, 
wo must believe that village serfdom is on institution of old 
standing, dating from a period Ear ssrber than that of Akbw. 
rhw belief is in ircopdancy with wbnt wo know ul tlio social 
host orv nf th.r world at largo, sad of India in particular; it is 
in itedf probable, and there ib 00 reasonable alternative. 

Tbe evidence of fact on which this argument i» bused will 
be found mainly in the Be.port on Stoery, to which reference 
bas bean made in a previous diaper That Report dues not 
indeed give*complete view of tbfipcmtiim: the Cbmmissionere 
rclivd mainly m, infnttnation obtained from judicial officers, 
and it u only in a few localities that they recorded the obeer- 
valintu of men who Lad studied the question at fbai hand ; 
their inquiries did not extend to the whole of what is now 
British India, ami there arc uherons gaps within the area which 
they cover. The Goan 1 .ksioner^ distinguished between regular 
slavery and the inutitutiou which they described sometime 
!m predial slavery, nometimvs an agricultural bondage, sird 
auiuriiijiM by the use ul the I it w-Latin phrase, odfttrijm 
yhbtt , and the result of rheir investigations was that rural 
nerfdam, or it- tract-, was fiinnrl practically wherever >1 tv.au 
looked for. Thus in some districts of Bengal it was reported 
tb)i- the agricultural slaves were generally sold with the land, 
and it may be remarked that Sir William Mam ugh ten by* it 
down ns settled : i,w i.Lnl hereditary serf,-, on subject to the 
laws of ancestral real property. Sir Edward Cokbrookc 
spoke of the claim* of landholders in Bihar over their beredi- 
tary sfirfs as at tbol 1 ime nearly obsolete. The Commissioner* 
obtained " no evidence of the present existence of the in¬ 
stitution m the Western Provinces '* (that Is in purls uf the 
UniUil Provinces), but they thought It probable that " soma- 
I hing of the kind prevailed up to the period ul which they 
were brought Under British rule." •* During the government 
of the Naur ah tic people on cadi property were held in .< great 
measure to be udrmpri yUbat ,' 1 In Axuntgarh the low caste 
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villagers werr .-til! r^uired to tinier the landholder lf many 
pertoud SOTview. . . „ Dadflt goverrmieiiUt . . they 

were predial aliivea, . . A cAontaf can HDff ane his Eamiitdur 

in the criminal court. Nothing vexes ur jiiuhh's the zammdaTO 
in our whole system. cut mack as this. 11 En Knmatin no free 
labour wm procurable but the ° hWes of the plough ** wae 
dlitioguiahfrd from domestic slavery. In Ajss&uj i h e rfl wub 
much skive labour, but no free kbum- w&s employed in ngri- 
eidtuie. So much umy be said regarding Northern India. 
Lu Madras the Board of Revenue reported that w throughout 
the Tamil country , t ^ well aa in Mahbar 1 ami Dinar*, far the 
greater part nf tho Labouring c Lasse* of the people have from 
time immemorial been in a state of acknowledged bondage, 
iu which they continue to the present rime/* The Board 
did not know of serfdom in the north of the Presidecv T huts 
the Oommisdoiiers hud reason to believe in it* existence, Id 
C ooigabo predial slavery bad existed foam l ime iramamorinl. 
In Bombay tin- evidence recorded wart scanty .md un&atle- 
f iic ton 1 , bin- it dkr.h^ed the existence of -ierfdcin in Borat 
and the southern .Muratha country. 

Thc^; fuct^ appear to tnc+ to prove that n servile 
la hour in 25 class was n normal ekiugm in the mini popu¬ 
lation up to the intrcducuon of British rule, und conse¬ 
quently in the time of Akimr. Further coafimiiiLnm of this 
view can bo drawn trom the iptouu of paying wages 
in kind, which prevailed ^o widely in the Lut ei-iitey arid 
whidi urn at ill far from being exiind., Those systems cun Luj 
explained omvjiiiruigty a* a natural development from the 
time when raltivatoni hud merely to feed and elm lie t heir 
**rfn they can scarcely Ik- explained at nil on any other 
bypoiheaf*, Esitting social relatione point in the sume diree- 
tiaOj and in enj opinion we are justified in regarding thu 
rural population of AicWa time as constituted uf jMiitaaiit 
cultivator, artLsims. I a bo □ ra n?, and iijoinii] ^rvuntfli vciv 
mudi us it is MtUjritxited now, the main dif&stane bring that 
labourers and aatvajiri were nut then fr^e to ehow-r- their 
Jp. 35-5^ n11]cif wjiUuu of !ht‘ iltliK lilli 4iul pwirtltuSltb 

**rt**b* w«[| *> tin hbouim uf Hiklw u 

«Utw ur ycrli 
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ni4St fi fs ' but were bound to work for the cultivator ot culti* 
vntors to whom they were atoned by the custom or tradition 
of tlii vjlagt, \V it (Mutt br cutaiu of tile precise propor- 
taon home by uueb of the* classes to tie total population; 
it t» possible that there it ere fairer cultivators and more 
labourers, but it ia equally possible that cultivator* were 
relatively more nunreiouf? r.hun now, and in any case wo are 
justifiH in oondudiag that, taking cultivator* and kbottrera 
together, the proportion of rcdrkms to work hu& not mnier- 
any material idtexatiuu, 

Wtj mtM now attempt to form some idea of the income 
of commodities obtained by the rural | population a matter 
wbicsli h largely independent. of r.b^ pm itf diBtji button of the 
produce l*etwEeii cEiLtivpitOTSr and labour*™. We have found 
reason to conclude that the pan played by man hae undergone 
littj*- change; he lias on the whole grown the saint! crops by 
the same methods, and hm probably expended about the 
arotniiir of imorgy in the process so that tf there Ima been any 
material change in the average inromis* per he&d of the rural 
piipnhiE.ioQ. tlije? cause must be sought in the reapontu? of the 
land. Tin- question whether the return yielded by the land 
liaii altered materially in the emuve of t l^t three centimes 
k one to which pcijmW opinion xa prepared to give an bn~ 
mediate anawig^ but in this case* as in some others, popokr 
o pm ion is not based on exact thinking, nod it is necfeisary to 
some dlst motion* before we accept she current view 
that, ferrility baa decreased. The average yield of land 
estimated over * long period umy be affected by rj) rhatigc 
Ln fur dirty of Uiu lurid under niiltJ ration throughout the 
perLod, (A) change in the quality of the land umier 
cultivation at different times, ur (c) cJmiigiv in crops and 
methods. Popular Opinion hm fastened on the first of these 
fjHrtutff, ami nstfertri that ncrc for acre the bud yields leas than 
it did, hut ibis tostirtbii rests on no objective evidence, and 
it is rendered improbable by Who! k known regarding the 
conm! of fertility/* l J ea£iinE> in India r as elsewhere, will 

. It i» |f-Tltin► f <li>siimhli> lo [mint riiil pJj.vL iii tJjij iuiJ Mmilu J . p jre-q £ *** 
Iks w«d M bcioml M ref urn la OOELtBiklitijla iiiiiJ not Is r *iK 
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indeed always tel] a AympHthetle uudicmv that tka yield of 
ttieit land \m* fallen off; such statements arts tint e\idcn«* 
of f u ct B but rio!v of the psychological Attitude oi the jswpl* 
who make them, and they will continue to be made bo long 
as the golden is sought lor in die past* They find, bow- 
river, a certain excuse in what se known about the course of 
agricultural production. When new bud ie brought under 
cultivation the yield Is in the early years 1 abnormally high, 
and than Mb to a lower level at which it remains approxi- 
loatdy constant, u) long as the Methods ol treatment are not 
filtered : a cultivator whose ideals aro founded oil tk<> di^inut 
epoch when hb land wat virgin sent can thus ssy with truth 
tW the yield is less than it waa* sauce it is certain that at 
some [%riod or other all the land in India was in this coodition* 
and wo may agree that whatever bad war newly brought 
under cultivation in the latter years of A kb nr® reign yielded 
mote Largely than than it yields now. provided that cultiva¬ 
tion has been continuous throughout the intervening periid- 
Gn the other hand, it is highly probable that the land which 
wm already tinder regular cultivat-inn m rliat fjerk*! Inm, 
under Atiiilar conditions, given an appmxiimitely rumf&ut 
ret urn,, and clear* positive evidence would be needed tn cstab- 
lifli the fact that a decline has orcurrerl ovu'r the bulk of 
the cld-estubQ&lLOcl cultivation. Ku s?ueli evidence l)ein| r in 
existence, we ore jus tilled in concluding that there hiii= beru 
no marked general change in fertility other than i.lse reduction 
which jeaultod when the bind cc^nl to hi- “ virgin bqSL ** 1 

1 tly " 'lady $nr*" iHtm'siit Bui Lk :in^ ■-t ^ qnd yr&r. vht-ni ieuUm. 1 
tikga«)lildaQ)j/ trmh m *kiw -n?UL but the kw ^gy -v hie it 
tglSew is "t i r the ** 1 iii ffjdrtflk# turn tc-i-n uVptvujjh: Aklmr'i p££^nu k nb 
prferiiiod fur thaw Initkl diUtin t a merely m uninn t mum ni ekznud 
u fWSVMfi iri tbe J^mi wNn nrw Laqd ™ bnArai up f Bn*i the full mv^nur 
nt l*kaUi ftaly in the fifth jtar{Ait\ v tvnLrJtikm, ik. 

1 Ttli* fMcniflfki rwjnnT* formal; ipk&fifmtioD in r<j kud wbiire 

liir? dopa b aniK-: tout Itf prrmil of ^radiml dm ti datum* bt-c*uM! in iiirib cmt* 
l he d&atin# in hr progrraatm Tin- ipidtiliralicin wfU iurt, 

bown rr„ tiff'-i.L materially the immjhDt in tins bwuiw dvtiutlii- 

iiou in oiu* ptfliw til lirwgely tmnpaiuatid |iy enririuornt finnwbsii!, and while 
of food tfuil At* UU1U4% bainji ^urkd out te era, (j$W dr-, 

kmg brought Hcnm irr-tn 1.h* hl^rer knth* and (]«:(Hnitc<l in inceajubhi 
piHELkmfl. Whuti lAltd ii ofodt'd *0 amah ihuL :L Ntcuhh tmnultuniiltf, 
Ik flffo* i ii, c»f rxitim. i-n ifhTTPiii^ po laabi thn yiiiEil of the rest 

of the coliuljy^ illllOUgh the Cdkl inciinu id rr»:S a red 
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The position b e^entEfllly different in regard to the second 
factor; cultivation liu^ certainly extended iiiice Akbur T s 
time in large parts of Indio* and ^xtenaian of cultivation 
ordinarily implies a decrease in the average yield when the 
whob area, old and new, b taken together, for ibe obvious 
reason that the best laid ia usually the first to come under the 
plough, and i\mk people cultivate inferior mih only whim the 
bmt land nri longer rtiifficea- Wr mav agree then that thin 
crans* has operated to red nee the average yield and attempt 
to form £ rough idea of its importance by calculating the effect 
uu the lines adopted in Akbof'a assessment of the land revenuej 
which turned approximately equal areas under the three 
daises, of land recognised as <p gcKxJ/* *' ntiddiing/* and 
4 - had.** IT we take the yield of some particular crop to be 
VI man mb per biglm on good , 0 on mitldJing. .nd G on had 
land, aml a&Mime the &mm in each nlass to be equal, then the 
average yidd is 9 maunde; if cultivation extciuh by 20 per 
cent, ii M “ bad M land, the average fails to 8Ti itmunds ; il the 
extension b 33 per cent, the average is 82fi maunds; if GO 
pur cent, it b 3 nummls. Thins with moderate extenaintis of 
cultivation, mch as we have seen in Chapter J. are probable 
in the country between Agra and Lahore, the average yield 
might tmve been reduced by an amount of the order of 10 per 
cent on t hr rather violent assumption that Lill the new Sand 
\> of the worst class. In cones where the extension has been 
very grcal, iw in Bihar and the eiuit. of the I'uitcd Province^ 
this sumption becomes imtdmi^ibL, because, in clearing 
lur j*r. urea* of waste, land of all chmea will lie reached, anil the 
proportionate reduction in the average will be ooudhlnrohiy 
lee*. The figures given are of course an illustration only, but 
if the reader will take the trouble to vary them m accordance 
with agricultural pmlmbilitb& H and to generatiae the reunite 
Hu ubturned, lie will find Lhnt tho reduction in avaragu yield 
in a stiukll figure compared with the percentage ui mnrease in 
cultivation. In other words* the affect of extension o| area 
to poorer soi!r; is very apt to be exaggerated; ii doe* m fact 
reduce the average yield, bill- not ns a ml? to the extent that 
a casual observer would sup pose. 
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Go the other hand, the effect of the third factor—rhaogee 
in crops or mot hods—may be very great. To take a single 
illustration i Let us suppose that while cultivation extends by 
50 per cent, a canal system is introduced irrigating one-third 
of the tot al area, which we assume to have been originally Jry r 
The uumsose of cultivation would, as wc have sem* hy it^lf 
reduce the yidd from 9 mitiimk to ft, but the additional water- 
supply would more than corintcrhakBce this, iind the notv 
average would on these Epm bo about 9J mmmdb, while if T m 
k probable* tho canal led to improved cropping, I ho increase in 
average yield might be very substantial notwithstanding the 
extension of cultivation fro poorer *o:Es. My object in giving 
these iliiLBtEfttions is to bring out the fact that in the period 
Lind'ii consideration two opposing tendencies have been, at 
work to affect the average yield of the Luxd on the om? aide, 
extension of cultivation hj£<- to ruled f>“ reduce the a virago by 
a relatively small amount over large ureas; on the other *id*\ 
improvements in cropping anti in water-supply have tended 
to rmi&r it very iubstantiully in the tracts where they have 
izij.Eor into operation. It would bo niwnrd to strike a balance 
offhand for the whole of India and assert l hut the average 
yield has cither risen or fallen, but it is safe lo any that these 
opposing tendencies have had very different result b differs tit 
parts Of the country, and in the next section I shall attempt 
to carry tka matter a little further, mi ,ih to tibfam a more 
infinite Idea of the etradilioti of the agricultural industry in 
those purl. «l the country for which the mpikitc data i cstc 
available. 


IV. AoRicr^TPae ih rra Local A&ftitia 

In this at tempt to indicate the condition of agriculture 
in certain parte of India, il is convenient to follow, mi far as 

it goes, the jurangemaivt of the *■ Account df the Xlh Sabas/' 
included in the Ain 4 tkh<tri H an account which, with all its 
Omissions imtierfoctwsia, is still the nearest approach we 
pns^&s to a syeterxmtic survey. The first province dealt with 
is Bengal and Orissa* and here Abut Fad records merely that 


, v aqbioulturaIj production 11s 

rice predominated, and that tin harvest* were always abiuid- 
an I, information which, An hr u it goes, agrees essentially 
with the conditions prevailing a! the present day, Vrom 
other flouiBes we tram that sugar-can* won a coamon, and 
valuable. Crop, as ib still I ha case, but beyond tlie^ - facia flier* 
is no precise information, while, in the abstnre of any slatittice 
of tin? area under cultivation, ora knowledge of the numbers 
of the population is too vague to furnish any aafistanee. We 
can, however, be sure Unit maize and tobacco have both 
h; ,i umed lheir present jxwiliutt since the time of Ak bar. w hile 
the extetieion in area and I he rise in value of the jute crop are 
na rereiit that the facte fill readily be awertomed- So far 
as 1 know, this fibre is not named by any contort por aiywiiler, 
but it was probably grown in Albur’c time, since Absil 1‘azl 
tells us that k> a kind of sackcloth " wm produced in what is 
now the district of Rangpur, and we may infer that it. wil* 
used uj moke clothes Iron) the fact that jute-clothing was the 
ordinary wear of the poorer classes as lately os the beginning 
nt the nineteenth century, its transformation Iron u low- 
grade fibre grown for local consumption to one of the great 
sisipJea of the commerce of tin- world is the outstanding fact 
m the agrioulturol history of the province. and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the change baa resulted m o mb- 
stantisl increase in the average of production per head of the 
rural population. 

Conditions in Bibar show a more radical alteration. 
According to the statistics in the .-ftu-i AHmr i. the area mid* r 
cultivation was very much less than now, probably not ttmn; 
than one-fifth for the province as a whole, and there are good 
reasons for thinking that the class of crops wm comparatively 
high : there was indeed Util** indigo,* and HO potatoes. tobacco, 
or maize can have been predated* hut poppy was wu vh 
grown, and (apart from rirr), wheat, sugarcane, end cotton 
seero to bavo been among the principal «Uplm Fitch 
tells us that Patna exported cotton, much sugar, and 
very much opium; the Ain mentions the abundance and 

* TKir liiinliipniwit of ldU«0 cultivation in lUlisr i« quUe rrrwU rirfr 
tmpititt Goti fare, iil. TO. 
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high quality of the sugar-cane, ami though i(. eaya nothing 
about ffiifiit, I believe that the Mogul capital vaH upplfed 
largely from this part of the country. This last point needs 
a little explanation. So far as I know, non- of the traveller* 
who visited Bengal noticed a Urge surplus of wheat, hut 
observer* in other parte of India write of wheat coming frum 
Bengal. Sir Thomas Roe, speaking of the Mogul Court, says 
tiisit Bengal feed* this country with wheat and rice/* and 
the factor* at Surat wrote about the same time," we deny nut 
but that. Bengali* brings wheat, rice and sugar to India. 1 ' 
Indio being in this passage used in the restricted sense Lo 
denote the west coast. Now, it is po**ib!e that at this time 1 
Bengal may have produced wheat for export in rome quantity, 
but it appears to me to be more probabb- that the wheat rcitliv 
caiue from Bihar, and was carried both up the river to Agra 
and down the rim to the Bengal port*. The Surat factors 
would naturally hear of the point where He sea-voyage began, 
nut oi the lucidity of production, and we need assume only 
that ffoe was told in general terms that, provisions come froiii 
f liH direction of Bengal.* However this may be, ] think there 
can be little doubt that the average value of the Drop* grown 
Was at least as high us now, if not higher, and that the average 
yield per acre was substantially graa^r, because with u very 
small area under cultivation the quality of the land must have 
been on Lha average superb*. The probabilities arc therefore 
that in Bihar the overage of production per bead wee dis¬ 
tinctly higher than now, though the total production must 
have bran very much smaller. 

Tin! Mogul province of Allahabad corresponds roughly to 
t.!m eastern districts of the United Prcvmora, now n tvpinillv 
congested urea. The land was certainly not crowded h» 
Akbiu-s time, when cultivation roadbed mdy ^bentf one-fifth 
of the present standard, and in this respect the condition e 

1 IV riliftfr mhent h*!f > rwntury Idler, Brmitr *ta1«d («. 437) tt M | ft,. rlL ,.i 

M 2230 * ,ur -d fra ..ISfifiS 

nff 1 *"* vifW ‘ Tui ' i( n W fra mural. 

. , l V £F ’*.'** wo "* """X* msy l* found in 

SSBSSSXTa* ri ‘y " u n° n ^ »»nlm *f fra**« 

L "• -“f 1 ' A fi'» ¥**n Uu-l-thr MW r-ity n njoltMl .. m ■ l, 

■ null Unrn *t .11 llfeguifc’■ Fuelnrl,,. li)« 7| r r -jj. 
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app3N>£inwted to dios-e which prevailed, in Bihar, though 
judging from the revenue etati^tice the cropp ing wu& of & 
liw remunerative type. The Ain tells m th*r agriculture 
ww m * flourishing state, but doe? not indicate any par- 
liculor feature except the absence of jowar and bajra p 
crop* which arc atill very rare in this port of the country; 
such general assert ions of prosperity count for very little, 
and i dp noi know of any references to tin* subject ep 
other contemporary authorities. It ip, however, certain 
that the large stictctew of inferior day which characterise 
tins pari of Lhe country wen- for the most part until led in 
AkWr's time; the yield given by th*v>* soils b very dirndl, 
and t heir exclusion would raise the average of production by 
an appreciable nrrKgmt, so tluit here, m in Bihar, the average 
was probably greater than now. 

Of the pto vine? of Gudh we are told very little. Abu I 
Foat remarks again tha t agriculture was Oouriahing, hut he 
mentions only ih* superior varieties of rice obtainable in the 
northern district*. Then* is no hint uf the remarkable system 
of well irrigation which now characterises the south of the 
province, and of colics* there was no maize* while the revenue 
statistic? suggest that rite uad millets were much more im¬ 
portant than the winter crops, such as wheat. Ko definite 
inference can be drawn from these scanty data, but 1 am 
inclined to think that, the average of production may have 
been even leas limn now in thos? parts of the province where 
cultivation had long been established- 

The Mogul province of Agfa was not homogeneous,, in¬ 
cluding as it did part of the Usngetic plain and also a ports cm 
of what h now Rajpiit&na* and for our present purpose it is 
Convenient t-o neglect the latter area* and consider the northern 
portion along with the adjoining province of Delhi. In diie 
tract the changes which have occurred amount very nearly 
to an agricultural revolution. The area cultivate in Akbors 
time wnw. us we. have seen, about- thm^fourtha of the prate m 
standard, but the cropping appear# to have been of an Inferior 
grade. Neither Alml Fail nor any other authority tell* us 
of any protection of special note, and the fact fchal wheat 
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and eug&r wem imported from the rjatera provinces shown 
tbaE- the- country waa not even nell-aufFtemg in what are now 
two of its stapk 0 apOits. The change mufit be oMiibuted 
maiiety to the construction of carm!n h which. Iljih roEidfiied 
twaaibitj the devdopnitnu on which I he rmet now depends, 
groat expanses of wheat and sugar-cane, and of irrigated cotton 
and maize, forming a marked contrast to the millcte, put?E? t 
and oilecede which must have been the staples at the earlier 
period. Some idea of the productivity of this Erset, taken 
as a whole, can be- formed from the fact, that the revenue 
claimed from it by Afeb&r ranged h20 to 30 darn - n bigha , 1 
while the average fate wna ovif fifi dams in Allahabad, and 
probably vdl over fiO dattii* in Bihar ; shese raljrt ure, il will 
be remembered, proportionate ro the produce a? valued by 
• ht :tr:+etfcors, who thu* considered that a high a nitar Jaunpnr 
or Hcnare -5 yielded &3 much as 2 highas between Agrn and 
S-^liaranpux. in the* case there can he no doubt whatever 
that the average of production has gnttkty increased since the 
time of Ak bar, and the same concilia ion holds, though perhaps 
not to the same extent, of the adjoining province of Lahore . 1 

Tip to theft point it-is poaflibk to form a general idea of I he 
position of agriculture in |hi> time of Akhar, hut when we 
turn to Lh$ country lying south of the great pining we find 
that our sources nf information hrpti to fail us. Of Ajmer 
we can my only tint agriculture was very backward, and 
that winter trap* were scarcely grown ; in thip case, it is 
probable that the uvorug* of production has not changed to 
a material extent. Malwa, too, probably shows little change, 
for the antiquity of its present- system trfiigriculfcnre Ls apparent 

J Throw. r*Um art uripjJHrtl lo r-ninmrti erfloili ipjwnnt errm* id ihti 

oiMiiHri rxjilAULml in th* pfnml niitwV papa- on ^Thf Agrtaaltorel 
SMtujUiii *4 \JeSmr* Empire' 11 I** in tlm 1 -jm of Aulliniitiei frjr 

1 .fLU|.iT hFC 1 . xhi- i il-s caii-ulalrMi dinrUj fmw thf Uiltnjn j^iv. riiTfi 
pTT-fit--- iljftcrflniiL' in favour oJ! tbfl lutein proving 

1 It ia at ttrfL dillii'iill Micro tliil * 4 i 4 fe» 

sn I hi- an-I. but ihr {K*iMun 1 * prjilmM^S tey the Linton- [if thp tnfarranii^ 
S»ri«L Tin* oM aptfliilipriil wywum ut ihc wMintry mttnil l^lhL na 
praiinlllf 1*1 pnl o-ul dunnf tlui pdfttojJ dimirbuii** of thf ^MwiiGi 
vmitjfy. And Urn ftiunttv ■wad.- * fre*L «t«i tl^r ih* Mufetaliihriu «>f 
Hdti4i nilt A m'W Mure of iEie? ^diti«n jinriUji;^ blmut the ytm* 
ITEM ii $tireii in Twiniiip'i TVa itIi fc J«du l 
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to any obflervej, and lie £ew shatomenta made by Ahul Paid 
concerning it still substantially true. Thy Mogul province* 
of Eerar ha* developed into an cotton tract within 

the Imt two centime^ but I havt* Inum) no data cm which to 
base crtren a goes* af it* average gcodtictiau in Akbars time : 
Gujarat* ou the other baud, wsa certainly highly cdtivated. 
but here, too, data lor a comparison are wanting* The 
difficulty becomes greater in the case of the Deccan nnd ol 
Vijayarstigat, where there is nothing to take the place of the 
iM Akburi, and we can cay in a general way only that the 
Country produced the mmc staples us it yields to-day, 
Tjhifvemrt. for iit^Uncr, noted rice and cotton fiv^rywhere, 
and KUgfcrtC *nt in soms place#, m the Deccan, while Portuguese 
narratives 1 tell u* that the upland of VijaYaftagur yielded 
rice, cotton, jo war, and uther grains and puifres of whoso 
names the wntana were ignorant, and on the coast we hear 
frequently of coco palms, and, in Malabar, pepper Of all 
Lhifl vast tract of country we know only that (apart from a 
few later introduction such as groundnut* j methods and 
products alike show little change; we camof say whether 
thfi average of production bus risen or fallen, but the variation* 
which wo have found farther north should serve a# u warning 
again£t the assumption that thcr^ hits been a uniform move¬ 
ment in cither direction. In the north wo have ^eu that 
the resultant of the opposed forces at work has been different 
in different parts of the country: Bengal probably yield* 
more, and Upper India eort&iidy does ho* but much if not id I 
ol the inU-fvirsLing country hs* a lower average to-day than in 
ihe time of Akbar, and wilfain these liomts individual villages 
or pargarhave probably been affected in different ways ; it 
is reiiAoimbJft to oondnb that something of the some sort bos 
happened in the south, and that while some portions of it 
ore on the average richer, others are ppQfcr than they were. 

The tin a! result of this analysia cannot fa# stated in precise 
on arithmetical form. We do not know the income of com- 

1 Tin; mnilttjfln ^ lhrvr ' MtnUwa\!t*m^ Hf. ft3»| ip**^ ^ m huk*n 

Cons. 1, bin ibr* PartujnivJK ^afuwwiit « readml ttwtoutadljr ugiii&ni 
]OW, **« t tftvn' r. i p{* Lni »i in A[r|hcndii IK 
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modi tics which India yielded at the close of the sixtmmtb 
century, and any dogmatism as to its, amount would l>& qh- 
jumfudilo. but the data appear iu me to be sufficient to 
.indicate that* taking the country in? a whole, the average 
per bead cannot Imve been greatly different from whai it 
is to-djty* The main lines of agriculture have not changed, 
and th^ tandondea affecting the amount of production 
have operated in opposing direct in lis.. On the one hand 
there is the undoubted fact of n great increase in pojttda- 
tion, which fans necesaitatcd the cultivation of inferior soils, 
and thereby reduced the average of production perhe&d ; on 
the other hand there have been the introduction. of new and 
more remunerative crops, the provision of increased facilities 
for irrigation, and other changes in detail, which have increased 
the average income of Jorge pur riots* of the country to an 
extent more than sufficient to mask tine opera Lion of die 
former tendency, We cannot state the result* in quantitative 
terms, but it hi oWimts that, the change on balance b not very 
graut Individual students may fairly form different opinions 
on the question whether the average income of commodities 
produced by the rural population of India ii on tlm whole a 
little greater, or a Utile less^ than it was* but the aviiilublfl 
data indicate that the order of magnitude has not altered 
materially; a given number of people peasant* and labourer* 
together, raise somewhere about the aanit- amount of produce 
ns the same number rant'd in Akbur’n tune, and if producers 
were in h position to consume all the produce they raised, 
we ahndd reach tbo conclusion tint their economic condition 
has not greatly changed. At tliits point, however, we must take 
the environment into account, and ascertain the proportion 
Of the gross income which was left to the rural population all ur 
the claims of other parties had been met. 


V. The EttViitoNME+NT as ajtecttjig AamnjLTcraK 

Hitherto we have looked rit the agriculture of the period 
es an entity complete in itself, nod we have now to enlarge 
our view fey taking account of the relations between the peasants 
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and other portion* of the community. imd to inquire to what 
extent tlitr townsmen md the odiiutiiM rations of tl^ riite^nfh 
cent my promoted or retarded the £ upet^ of tie industry, We 
muet not of course look for a policy of direct and couaojouF 
brpioveiment meb as bus recently been initiated; that ts 
essentially 4 modern development^ and in AlAarVdl^s there 
war* no men ul science investigating the peasant^ pteblemB, 
no skilled engineer? designing iuiplcownU to taieet their needi*. 
and no tmuni'ial latoiii devoted to organising their markets or 
UiliL-afing th* supply of capital. Fkobably this only scope for 
&c!.ion of tht kind lay in tht conbinictirm of irrigation Works, 
and in this nutter i am inclined to think tbit while the 
advantages of action were recognised in theory, ?ery little woe 
accomplished in practice. At bar directed his provincial 
govern ana to be fiuergetic in T the making of reservoirs, welb, 
water cm tzreea, gardeufl, aaraix, and other plum foundation ft, 
and no doubt thin directionhis adnuniftlmtive ideal, 
whib A hiil Fori aUte* in general temu that " many wells arid 
Uoiki arr being dug.” but hia silence may be taken aa proving 
that rimro wtifi an 5 pedal organisation for the piifpo-v- mui t hat 
no dtftrukd regain if uim had been issued. We have mm tbal 
the admmifiLrativc amingemcnTa of the .Empire were not of a 
kind to produce officers who would display a vigorous Initiative 
in ftiielt direction* aa and it appears to be probable that 

such liciiorj as wnj token wib &pa&u.iodic, and that where we!In 
i!Ld r^serroim Wei* inode it the public cost, they were usually, 
auri in up^irduiieo with preeadimt, designed fur tW comfort 
olid convenience of townsmen and traivelkra railier ihn:i ful 
*ho of tie ordinary peasant. ? have found nothing !•=« 
su^asft that conditions in the Octran kingdoms were in this 
respect different from those prevailing m Northern India In 
the south, Mr, Sewell tells us that in the brat half of the six¬ 
teenth century t,he Emperor Krishna Hay a had hiEabJ himself 
in improving irrigation in the adghbtmrhood of bis capita!, 
4ii d if ih poesibl* that Lifter the collapKc of the cantml authority 
eume of the loniit of Tijayanagur imy have pursued u s i milar 
policy in the interests nt their own estates. In his pi<?turent|Uo 
account of a viaittoOfulu near HaJsgabf« p ddU Valle mention* 
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that the Queen was engaged in rdiperin tending tiu 1 comtroctfcn 
of a reservoir, and similar examples of in.jividiml eiTors were 
doubtless to bo found in cither parts of India, but there is no 
trace* fit anything like a consistent policy directed u> meeting 
the needs of tint uu untry systematically. »or ? it may be lidded, 
do we iinil any suggestion of airaiigcmentb for keeping existing 
work * in [proper repair* 

Wt may consider next the influence exerted by thy aysImn 
of commence; it maki> a very great difference rr> agriculture 
whether the pea^nt lia* access to :i free market and can count 
on getting price for quality* or is in the Hindu of a practical 
monopoly interested chiefly in buying at, t he cheapest po&sibh 
rate. It is not altogether clear how far the peasant was 
dependent on the mat hot in Akbar fc 3 lime : in sumo* places ho 
pitid ills revenue in kind, nm) ihrn tJie market meant 
cmnjiaratiYcly little, flinch, ns wu slntU find, h* lui/j not 
much to spend, but In the Mogul Empire at !&jai payment 
in eash was common, 1 though \U precise extent h dpubiftih 
and cash payment involved find w )g a market for at temt one- 
thiid of the gross produce of the scaeon. The internal com¬ 
mercial 3 yatom ol the country appears to have been organised 
much nd m present■, but with two main SSfkcmim : transport 
was mure cosily and dangerous, arid consequently Llie merchant*: 
required 4* much wider margin between the prietfs at *kii± 
Huy bought and *nld r while tin- buyers far export boueea, 
whii have mad* things distinctly better for the peasant, bail 
not com* into existence at this timi\* Ho far then m the 

1 Hu ** AkmiM o! lltn Sll ^nbfer," mdiuL^din tin Aim. Ji> 

Fkiiz&l Hip ttwmm wad pnol iti cnin (ii 1:22}, and ikat rn Ijjhat lbo puuiftht 
pM xar {Lb 15lb »kieh munt 1 l\mi. Wif t±i*< Mint* ULHUUItg , Jfi Afmfcf 
ettfb JujiyiajOEfila wem nn \m M7), wlkilc Thr uibjecfc ja hoi iisnUionttl jp 
<mnfcaK-lwiil wiUi, a >t li*r Wit mart, b*>wpv^i* lSt*l tin* 

|,.hva'| r/fTIrtttln bad Cti irtftium for O^incLbti* in cub al fixed yatefl, snd il> >& 
Cfflincl; llludj tba-t tVy fcftf* jwjTurht* ift kirul imJM 

tkf Hik of J»3 2 by i*k' wfci dtrown oa ill* rhlt&ritrrr. 

1 dir*** c^>uM.tit j- in,t -niijftly uiiburtwpp, for pa 

IClt Hiuht*Uj WiUUFlfltan WAi buying inrilgn For tbn Ka&t iijUi,, rum|uny 
in t|w v-illn||pift n^f Asjrfc. Lijt. i« ib&U pr« Utfr mo. inJppfn m v 
Hlp *uilv &gri»’ n I in s .hi p r-rvil LL^-t in iti'inamS I rix liifwrfc to Sajopc. and 
|ir*cs^ - j cvEtavrtml * wry >i-*U utunWr^l j•■w-M-lLli Tlu ^iip 

[Hirdsa^ fin Oxp^fL of gffkin, oHarndu, ami Jjltrta (r 4 nmi:h mnr^ ^oenl 
ismnrsUaik* 
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peasant had uj aull, he was dftpttident on a systtm tv cm ir^ 
iavirtwatble lum tfian that which now and which 

Ls justly regarded la nitt 1 of tli^ gmtot draw burke to tins 
progreab of agriculture. Under that Byaftezu the peasant i* 
die lost petaon to benefit by a nan m price, while lie is the first 
to Buffer from a fait, and the greater ami more troqimiit. tie 
fluctuation* the worse lb hie pimjtion. I Iulve? found no 
materials for estimating directly the txnime of local market* 
iji Akhar 7 ! tuu* f biu 1 think h is rm^nable to iuU-r that 
fluctuations wen- at least as great in the ttixtuvntk cent nr v as 
in the Brat fidf of the nineteenth Isefbr?’ the development of 
wpmn I nni ca t ion* bad unified t hs ma r k ets o f t be connt, rv. Th e 
ootidjtiona which prevailed at that, time have been clearly 
desrrihod hy Sir Theodore Morison in chapter mi. of Tk$ 
Indutiriol Organisation a/ an Indian Province> and a study of 
the figure given by him Lathe best way of realising the [Mutirion 
of those peasants who lot d to &dl their produce, and who find 
no altorimtiiit but to accept the price oifeitd by tim loeal 
dealer*. 

In ordinary times- then the peasant did nos derive much 
arabtaiOG from hie environment. The SEiroe star emeus nmet 
be made regarding the exceptional periods of nir&m when 
agriculture was ilunrgimi&iHl by the fuilure nf the rains We 
know tha mim. p^rt^ of Indio were afflicted hy famine at f^oine 
time or oilier daring Um aifctomUi mid ^vmtemilfi cent uiim, 1 
find the knowledge may hr taken jvn an ass amnec t hai the 
climate haw not i hnnged materially in the intervening period. 
It is, however, impossible to compare tho frequency of famine 
in th* two periods heamso the ^gtullrance of F lie ward has 
altered in the interval : a famine is now y period when distress 
k such a> to require tins mtcrventitiii of the State, hut if we 
were to rdy upon this chroniclers of the Sixteenth century, wr 
tibunlii define U os a period when men and women wtni ilriv-en 
by hunger to «al human flesh. Eadaoui wimto a* follows of 
ih© famine nf Jfififi : 'M he author with bin own eye* witnessed 
thi! foot that mm ate their own kind, and the uppwauco uf 

1 A El Ht ui mrnnM 1*311 1 ppiu ttf jrs v i-f| Hr Appendix A of 311 Itff ndfl 

flwiUfflrj, ll.ni AffltORiLf » -jjf Jjj-JL.EU >\l"UJ ai f (1U1 l;. 
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the famished ‘itillerers iras ao hideous that on« could acareelv 
look upon them What with the Mcarvicy of raid, the famine 
and the desolation, and what with uninterrupted w&rlare lot 
two years, the wbofe country was u desert and no himbundmen 
remained to till the ground'' Of the same period Ahul Far! 
wrote that s| men were driven to the extremity of eating cadi 
other,” and uI the later famine of 1590 * we are fold again that 
imm nu- r IiEsir own kind, and that the streets and roods were 
blocked up with dead bodies., Akliar endeavouml to rditsve 
dfetreja in thi* latter ca^e, but the organin exig¬ 
ence at the time w*a probably unable to do cuore than 
provide food for the Htarviftg in the towns smd cities, 
and the of cot of these return vifututbiM must have 

Wo a disorganisation of agriculture *nch as can scarcely 
now fit conceived. It must lx? remembered then that 
ike rnmalkts tell us only of Lire extremity of distress ; 
ei was licit worth ihoir while to merition ihc rrcur^tine»■ til 
ordlnwily no favourable sniumuii which in modf-rts timej would 
be met. by measures <*f rettef. and wv mu-r not treat their 
silence as wjdenot? tlmi nothing was wrong. I ft forming our 
ideas of the ponditttm of fehft InduetlJV we must make allow¬ 
ance? not merely for occasional periods of entire colbpse, hut 
for mora frequent seasons of local m partial failure, and we 
must recognise that T alike in greater calamities and In lessor, 
the peasant was ordinarily left Ui hear the bufilim uuusoiisted* 
axcopt in no far ns he might be able to secure a reduction in 
the revenue demand. 

So far then as active measure* are concerned,, the rest of 
the community did little or not lung to premate the prosperity 
of agriculture: an the contrary , the peasant hud &msu to 
fear rather than To welcome osia>cmtiura w ith the townsmen 
and the officer? ol ^avemmemt , 1 and m particular he did not 
enjoy that security of tenure wliich is the first condition of 

* As 41» Inaiint* rjf t/it nufuit! pjib ttl lb l nr I u * try tnny In 

TiAi'Emfcr'j Nihw’rvflilLtm, {p, 1&7). Urn ml DvLhi tiiuHt ti-f IhaH ^fcutr fE^ibUlfe 

^ iike,-r| mjt daily U* pniifQii Irt aiLchev, tajpr^-iari it piitli-1. to l b pt u! 

of I rib Ttw UiEUtinn uf frm fo«| ftu tr*tk5[mr1 uniutub 

-*! lifi-l 11V : I fcv till' S|*[^ ttfifofiUfifcUij fn-r^Mtu I Ft lb,: ■' tnU uUitr C.T ihr 

< ijuinLry tjp to i hr pfmnt 
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Successful peasant-farming, The quest ion whether n peasant 
had a legal right to remain in occupation of Ms holding wo$ 
argued at great length during the early part of the nineteenth 
century: fieri" we are ccmMtmed net with the juridical position 
but rather with the practical aspect of the matter. Could 
the peasant count on remaining undisturbed, or did disturb¬ 
ance in fact occur with sufficient frequency to cause a genera! 
feeling of insecurity t The evidence on this point is small m 
volume, but one fact alone appears to mo to be conducive. 
At the outset of his reign Jahangir tells us that he gave an 
order " that the officials of ihe Crown lands and Hit jafftrd&r* 
[grantor] should not forcibly take the ryota* buds and 
cultivate them \m fheir own account/' This Older is one of 
a settees designed to remedy popular grievances; from our 
know ledge of Jahangir's admiitiei.tat ion, we shodd not he 
justified in assuming that it bad more than a slight and 
transient effect, but we may he sure that the grievance was 
sufficiently real and widespread to have attracted the attention 
of a now Emperor engaged in farmulating a policy which 
should rally the people t-o his throne. The order applies* it 
will be uuricsd, to all land whether administered dhectjy or 
granted Its j^gir t and wc tony safely infer that the ordinary 
peasant ran a real risk of having his holding taken from him. 
This inference finds strong confirmation m the account given 
by de l«fe f who, after noticing the dispossession of important 
grantees, goes cm to s^y that the Common people were much 
harassed, and of tan compel | ed to change their land every 
season, sum climes because the Adnibbtration wanted it* 
and sometimes begaiuo it was to be given to oome on* else p 
so that lhe cultivation of the whole country was rendered 
inefficient. The rink of disturbance would nm be great in a 
village distant fmm the administrative headquarters, or in 
tiiv of a bolding without: toms special attraction pf its 
own; but any one who might be inclined to work up his land 
to more thin the average level of productivenesd must have 
known that his tenure was at the mercy of any grasping 
officer or grantee whom accident might bring into hie vicinity, 
and line knowledge would of itself be fatal to any profitable 

V 
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devcbpmersf of agriculture. That agriculture was m fact urn 
progressive at this period ma\ r be iidetred from tile observer 
tion& of travel [era of a later date like Mundy and Bernierr* 
The tenner tells m that the p^anifl near Agra were treated 
+i aa Turk* treat CimBlianV* " laking from them all they 
can get by their labour, leaving them nothing hot their bad. 
mud-walled, ilhthatchcd-covenid knsBte and a few cattk to 
till the ground, beaidoe other miwriea/' Bender states lhat 
owing to rbe oppression of officials and grantee* the ground 
was seldom rilled except imder ountimlskm, that, no person 
was willing and able to repair the water-channels, and that 
the whole country was badly cultivated; or, in other words* 
that the natural effects of insecurity of tenure were obvious. 
This evidence is applicable only to thft Mogul Empire, and it 
IS possible that conditions were mure favourable In the Deccan 
kingdoms- or in Vijayoriagar, but l have found no observa- 
twm regarding the pOBition in these xountriea. and I do not 
know of any grounds fnr thinking that m the mutter of 
security tins no athern peasant was in practice materially 
better off. 

'Hift infiuenoe of the environment was thus, on the whole< 
distinctly unfavourable to the progress of agriculture. The 
peasant obtained verv little active help from I be other da&ees 
qf the community . was placed at a disudvantage Ln his 
relations with the market, and any tem&fficy which may have 
misted towards enterprise was sterilised by the nature of the 
Administration. Our next abject b to eoifcsider the *hare of 
the peasant income which the community claimed* Wo 
hitve seen in the first section of this chapter that Aibar 
demanded, the equivalent of one-third of the gross produce, 
and that in tic south the proportion was almost eortainiy 
higher, though it cannot bo rletermlned with precision. Tie 
share claimed by Akhstr was in iteeJf high, 1 whether it is 

* II SiperbH^dntfrkhli for £br of with SiortUEin 

JnciLi to point i-.1JL- M.' V rrnt nk« arnl M 

prrnm% ibr tvnUlt Gwilfraint jmy* r-r-efct, out of iffc&b !;i ImkUlftlllfT ptJ.>'» 

Vtirv . im.i- :) M:,%? titer* xra* y»«twily liaDLlhtihii^. unl tfop mtil 

¥*tor paid tin? osvuiiuG tet to tt.c Sui/r in utodyu^ tbo .>omii±;mtr¥i' 
tnoifkpnt of fcho rtjvann- n wmn\A m obyfcui error t.i jpWts »ii* 
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judged by Hindu texts or by the standard sf bus Moslem 
prodflce^n. Tile text* indicate that from one-sixth to 
mu-twelfth was considered readable, though as much m 
out fourth might br taken in emerge-ncitn. The claiixud of 
Moslem rulers had varied widely, litit had usually been pitched 
lower, ind io the exceptional ca?e of Alauddifi KheJji, who 
demanded one-half, the motive wasarimimstrative rather than 
fiscal, the measure being a vowed Is- part of a system ' for 
grinding down the Hindus and fat depriving them of that 
weal tli and property which fwteB deflection and rebellion. 11 
Akbar’a aaee&ement waft linked on no aweh motives, bat its 
severity will be &t once apparent to any one who b familiar 
with the level of rent* in Northern India at the present day; 
foi readers who do not possess that knowledge, it may be 
worth while to go into the matter m some lit do detail, hearing 
in mind that- the question at issue b the livelihood of a large 
proportion of the population of the Empire, and that w p hik 
/Vibar's assessment was high, thu rest of India probably paid 
mh‘itaiihiaJJy more. 

The burden of the revenue ean be stated most clearly m 
terms of money, According to the cdeiihukmi- regarding the 
pitrtihattmg-powi!T of the rupee which have been used in an 
enrikr chapter, a peasant who wanted n rupee would have 
to offer in the vicinity of the Mogul capital more than seven 
times as much gram as m the years I&10-12, about eleven 
times as much oil-goods, probably seven times as much raw 
sugar* iir & quantity of cotton which is probably somewhat 
loss, but cannot bo dftszmined accurately on the available 
data, it is therefore well within the nwk tu sav that u rupee 
cost- aimh a pedant at least much produce m 7 rupees 
cost iti r.h+' year,- before the w&r P and it i* reason ably certain 
that at a distance from the capital the divergence m prices 
wm even greater; consequently we hIj-:iH be understating the 


%irir rfi?mie F but in lb* piTfwnt *>xilkni wc m con^nwJ with vbt thr 
|h unari I, ^litd. Ml wptii vUelI lb Swte fwehed, und wi kvt ilu?rcJoiv ui 
^ftiirfin m Akhar ■ raT^rnif irilii IttB rent charged by modDm ianElbwhirna, 
Aji te bLulII D*e. AMmlt's roremi* vn ^.iiiLijthihy like Ounblr. Lbn tnudam 
nal. «tud ocuiiHM^UDntly it wu four ueihih nr wun' iL" niodcHni rii ywh ms, 

wJjLnb id rilLcr Efc 60 lhajf fojJfl 1.1 iun i tti L 
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average burden or the peasant if for comparative puiJK*** 
we take seven aa the factor of purchasing-powtr. Making Use 
of this factor, and taking the average of At bar’s assessment 
rotes For the three provinces of Allahabad, Agra, and Ocilii. 
VT p ftWl l tind tlmt the amount cbimed on an acre 1 wa* equiva¬ 
lent to fit* demiiiif] shown below in the money of 1910-1!!- 
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These rates, it must be noted, are for the crop, HOT for the 
year: a peasant would pay, far instance, about 4 rupeeson art 
acre ni the inferior millet #«u'd». but U hr fallowed it with a 
crap of gram he would have 10nr 12 rupees more to pay in the 
second h[ilf uf the year, ft is $cairelym-cej;!:ary to *av that a 
rental demand bused on these figures would he unthinkable 
at, the present <lfly ; it b= just, coneeivnbh- that equivalent, 
rents might Is- exacted for a short time from u village of 
excepUotud fertility and resources by a landholder win) set 
the provisions of the law aside, but these rates arc not limited 
m raceptimud rass*. but are the average lor a large part of 
Northern India, and no modern Settlement Officer would 
think for * moment of framing his mi any nucb 

basis. 

The difference in the level of the deni and may be further 
illustrated by calculating the revenue which would be due at 
Alebar’s rates on the crops now grown in the r min try where 

i TJw wfl «m nt Akb«*F high* n ■n egrt nfri . but n ky tn-tarart (bflSS 
mtxA [J ife£5 ol m ACm Tfc* ktuker antf iuwnr Geju rta m Ihr lexl *m hutml 
dti ibete mBKlmiufi xmi rmnlnvuns H sa prut«bk ttmt %h* artnil 

dumfeRil liv boUmH tbr Luilik pWm In tbe IfltW kraaii** Uie *i«i n! Lin- 
hifth* w*mMtKUd by YJUUHifmfi in the alanrlani# rtf mnMnmnciri 

■rtfiu lyiynL bill, llml il wu Lbs buyer than the rauiW C^iirw. Thia 

ilBHtion i* ciiBRfliekKt m liw p*p*r on "Thu Apncukur*! Suilaties of 
.iiilMT 1 ! KtnjiiFf i' A tdaznd to undei Uup Authi*KtM» to Cbfcptw L 
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they w«m in force. Such calculations. art* loo long to give in 
detail, but ns mi example S may take the result for the crops 
grown in the year 1915-16 in the four large districts of the 
lieerut division. Assessing these districts on t he line# adopted 
in Akbitf’s time, but giving all doubtful points in favour of 
the peasant, 1 and thus understating the theoretical revenue 
by n substantial amount, I £nd tlmt the average, aum which 
the Mogul would have daimed on an acre of occupied Laid 
eicceth the present Jiveragn rent-rate by the following 
percentages: 
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That these high percentage are not due U» some local cause 
may be infernal from the fact that the esteem for the Qudh 
district- of ‘Ubm> b 97, while going farther ea»t* the excea* for 
Ghazipur b \'2&, and for Jatinpur os much as 19$ ; and on tk- 
hmis of those cdnulflLions l think it may be said that where 
the regulatioii system of assessment was in force Akbnr 
cliiiauKi revenue nt any rale about twice as much cts presents 
iky klidhuUkrw *b«ni for rent. There are indications m Ilia 
regulations of a possibility thut the amount of the olaiin could 
be reduced by collusion with subordnmte official hut in that 
caau it may be doubted whether tlie Birring to the {Hw**nt 
would have been very great; unless the diJi^red 

from their modem rapreaenCaLives, they would have claimftd 
verv nearly the whole of ibe fraudulent reduction, and left 
thy peasant only sufficient to make the transaction worth hb 
while. 

1 Thk cftif^EkUnnN »rp only ■ji[PitSJfIJBiIe r bwin*r Ctieffi id j-uun*-,, m* 
MiHi'ltdftfld ?*|ei* Iff lime cinju* iskoduud bleid^ Afctjer* tuntt In rtil |, li 
aiaas [ hat* Uthemt* for*«irfl^otnilhflf-lffHiTwJai!: miirOw IttMW. 

h ^ j W]J valufC -L ubual tiiu r*i- oE jowSr. I lit^e diitcinJcti Ah tar iaImm 

for ceitcm owing ifl itu> p-in-ulplli-iy that tb* qwdfcy ui <4 j** <m?fr la** <tr- 
tartanlfrd, *u 4 tu^e vaJukI il *1 rtttrtthln^ leas thma T^Ht; and in ***** 
wbt» the rilra v*nc4 frith ftflitfif [&?* li« iad * ■**** nwt 

. .■sJ y 1.L.U lt>wt»JT imtfl iO *ji t* be oq thn ifcfe side. 
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Tkmv calculations leave out ol account tins legal and extra¬ 
legal ces^/a which tho peasant now pay*. The amount rtf 
these catmnt be ascertained with pretiatou* but they may 
fairly be bat uJl against The similar payments made at the 
flarlior period. We know ol at least otic general Wa imposed 
by Akbar—the duhxsri, a charge ol about 25 Ik of grain on 
each acre cultivated—and we hear of other local cesses, such 
fla that imposed oa the neighbourhood to meet the cost of 
building the fort at Agra, I rcjid the rules regarding the record 
at crops fts dupoamg ceases to be paid for Lhe rnamtemme-e of 
tho officials engaged in the measurenLcnts made ev*try season, 1 
and in any ease there con be no reasonable doubt ihai they 
,£ -lived on the country ” m similar officials hope in live at the 
present day. Where the land hud been granted as jagflr, the 
extra-legal charges were probably higher* especially after the 
lapse of Ak bar's efforts to curtail this system. Hawkins, who 
acquired has knowledge as a grantee (though an unsuccessful 
one?, depicts Me fellows as ^ racking |L the j*>or in order to get 
whatever they oooJd before toeing lhe grant, and Jahangir's 
accession edicts, already quoted, ^pvak of various, bufdtma 

which the j&firdan of every province and district have 
imposed for their own profit** We cannot state hi precib^ 
figures thft total sums piiid by the peasants, but we can be 
fairly certain that they war r ^u bat antially in excess of the 
re venue calculated on the prescribed rates, and it is not 
impossible that they may have occasionally approximated 
to the proportion of 11 nearly three-quarters iH ol the produce, 
which, as we have Been, is given by de Lant. 

\\ e have no diroci information regarding the d cm anils mud*-- 
on peasants holding land administered by gam in dark, but it 
uiav be conjectured that they were fiomewhai better off ihuxi 

1 In BvuV til d th * A i" i i War* w i- nmd ol adAifd jut *ml jorEM rwi t 
lin-D ti 5 tiffirinU Wifinfftd ifi aw^uicut (^) tod 

J| V* jwiHitilf tb»L fh«R f^ta wtfw paid from Lbf troi*nrj , but 1 
taink it ji inuflh Eliortp prol^lilr thml ihgj wm? ifiLWeI from On* peujjlf. 
Tk* word janb4tm lu# wimv^ \n part* d tfa United Ptot uroew* hat iiu 
acquired a new mc*iiio£ t thw pefcuitil* ilnw «pb|y H 10 anv fine 4;iLrrfi£jui) 
b_T fctuimjitj, EtriiJ: tin* pijti, whet Dir it Ela coiMrirjiUy urijaconp-i'imii* 
iiUggHU iijf- that jq.ri£njny ^tiIt me 4r:■ to ihp jKMUfsiit nome *rbi(rary 
auL-tEQiQ Ijj &U4# -whEEli u abn:- ill? nett <4 u finr legally iiupowMi 
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thorn of their billows who were subject to grantees. The 
-i ordiunril) it stranger, odDcemed only to til) kb 
pocket* ; the Mmindar wm u mm pnnmui&tit feature of the 
locality , iiad in some cases bound to tie ponsmttA by hereditary 
position aud tribal relationship, while be was dependent upon 
their support in the contingency -never very remote—of hh- 
goitigj or being: forced , into rebellion. It is probable therefore 
tluv t. the ordinary sammdar treated his peasants c comparatively 
well, i«id this inference Is supported by the fact recorded by 
Bender half a century Iater p that 1 many t>1 like peasantry, 
driven to dfHpftir by an GXflwfrl tyranny abandon the 
country ' 1 ttud sunicliitiea ,k ity to the twltaries of a Raj*, 
because there they fmd leas oppre^ion -viuJ ,*re allowed a 
greater degree of comfort/ 1 Bernier also states that the fear 
of losing peasants in this way operated to mitigate the tyranny 
of the Mogul governors, and though it in probable that ihe 
fcvrsnnv was worse under Shohjahan than under Akbary we 
mny HUH believe thnl the jurisdiction of so me st least of the 
znmindars offered a refuge from oppression at the earlkr 
period. 

In the Mogul Empire, then, the peasant who was assessed 
under the regulation system had fca * tin under in the form of 
revenue a very much larger shuns oi hb gross income than hifl 
successor now pays ua rent. Of the provinces assessed on 
other fiyabeuia. we know that in Sind the peasants |**id one- 
third of the pn>dkice in kind^ but less than halt of this rate was 
taken in Ajmer, where the admioisiration was not effective. 
The position m Bengal, Berar n and Khumlesh is uncertain ; 
they ware recent acquisitions, and the maintenance of the old 
asseminent systerna may mean either that a change would have 
brought no more revenue, nr that an Uiunedbite enhancement 
was considered dangerous on political grounds I conjecture 
that the burden of revenue in tliesw caset? was lighter, but not 
much lighter, than in the regulation provinces* but I know of 
□a evidence on the point. As regards the position in other 
parts of India* we have been reason to believe that the revenue 
demand, slated os a aharo of the gross produce, wot substan¬ 
tially higher in the south than in the north* and it follows that 
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the pendants in the Deccan and in Vijayanagur were probably 
worse ofl than those in Mogul territory. Thus tbs final result 
of our inquiry is that while the average of agricultural produc¬ 
tion per head of the rum! population, taking India os a whole, 
was probably not veiy different from what it i$ now, the shore 
left to the peasant for disposal was on the average very much 
leas; tho “average" peasant may have handled about the 
same gross income as now, but* if he did, he kept n much 
smaller shsre for his own use. 

VI. The CoNmTtoss of Life is tele Villages 

The conclusions which have been reached regarding the 
condition of agriculture will be referred to again in subsequent 
chapters k but before leaving the subject for the moment wo 
may bring together what fre have learned regarding the lives 
of the men and women engaged in the industry. The ordinary 
village Labourer wa-«. probably about as well or as badly off in 
ordinary years as bo is now : there is, m far aa I know, absol¬ 
utely no direct contemporary informal ion regarding his means 
of Livelihood, but it is safe to assume that as a serf he had a 
little, but only a little, more than the bare minimum necessary 
for bis subsistence. la unfavourable seasons his position was 
^ ery much worse: he ia now certain of fmilirjg employment on 
rchef works when there is nothing to do at. home, but in the 
sixteenth* and indeed far into the nineteenth, century lie hud 
the choice between the certainty of riurvarion at home and tbff 
probability of starvation on the roadside or in the jungle. 

hethtr bo hod a reuMtiablo chance of bettering his condition 
and firing in the world is a question on which there is no direct 
evidence. As a serf, he was not free to leave liis village in 
search of work* and we may presume that his masters would 
allow him to go oniy when the number of labourer? exceeded 
the requirements of the village. The demand for general 
labour waa certainly much lea than at present; there were no 
great factories or railways, and, except in the chiea and the 
seaports, then? are no *igrjja of anything approaching to a 
hdiour market I am inclined to think that the difficulty 
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of leaving a village, coupled with the uncertainly of getting 
work elsewhere, roust have di^cquiiaged any tendency to 
migration* and that the immobility of the agricultural 
labourer of the present day has its roots in the centuries 
during which there was little to tempt a man to venture sway 
from his village, so long as the village could supply his food. 

h itSj however, quite possible that individual labourers 
could hope to rise to the pupation of cultivators, and that the 
aspirations, like the fears, of the modern labourers are founded 
on the eipericne^ of centuries. There is evidence in the 
Rep nt 0yi Slavery* already quoted, that bbtv jle labourers were 
in some cases allowed to hold plots of land r which they could 
cultivate when their labour was not required elsewhere* and t 
unless the attitude of the people has changed in the last three 
centuries, I do not think t hat an ordinary villsgs—It least in 
Northern or Central India—would have prevented an indi¬ 
vidual from gradually extending his holding, provided that 
there was land to spare and that the supply ol Labour was 
sufficient. Promotion of this kind would have benn facUitoted 
in many parte of India, i hough not everywhere, by the exist¬ 
ence of vacant culturable land, and it may perhaps be assumed 
that the difficulty of Jmding capital could be gradually over¬ 
coroe by a thrifty man with a recurrence of favourable seasons. 
It in possible then that a career was open to the exceptional 
labouirr, though 1 know of no evidence bearing directly on the 
point; the ordinary labourer w m probably resigned, as he 
mill often I&L, to the position into which he had been bom. 

Regarding the iniUis! cultivator of the soil, we have seen 
that he was much worse off in ordinary seasons than is the ease 
at present; in any ease be had leas money to flpend cm clothes* 
comforts, and luxuries* stud in some pans of the country he 
must ho mutinies have been short of food. In bad seasons hu- 
posilum whs no better than that of the labourer ; there is no 
trace of any systematic attempt to keep villages going through 
u, period of calamity, or to restore them when the calamity had 
passed away, and when the stock of food was exhausted 1 here 
was nothing for it but to take to the roads or the jungles* and. 
as we have seen, to sell off the children m the last realisable 
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asset Famine was a^t kb* only calamity to he leatsd ; wall 
&nd rebellions might at anytime parEdya* the [ifa of tba v [Hague 
while the oppression of tins State officiate might drive the 
peasants themselves into revolt. It would, howover, be a 
mkukc to took only an the dark aide of the cultivator's 
Ufa. In the intervals between famines and other calamities 
& Lbrifty man* who understood the art of dealing with the 
revenue authorities, might, gradually improve hi* ptiriiujD 
and extend his holding 80 an to secure a comfortable minune, 
while in times of stream the more adventurous souls might 
migrate to less unfavourable syiTOundinEe, or, as Bernier 
mp 1 / Ji aeak & more tolerable mode of existence either in the 
towns or in camps/ 1 But when all possible allowances are 
made, the nmafc probable conclusion to me to be that 

tho ufdkmry cultivator much worse off than lie is to-day, 
paying a larger share of fail present income to the sleep ing- 
partueia in Ms industry, and discouraged from almost ever)" 
form of enterprise by the simx-minty which, clouded the future. 

Oi the position of the zntnindars it t? not po&Bshlc to gay 
much. Those of them who appeared at Conn and secured 
a definite rank (mosyofi) probably lived like the rest of \ht 
courtiers and officials; we get scarcely a glimpse of the Ufe 
of the others* who remained within their own jurisdiction a, 
and can only conjecture that they lived like ihoae*ol their 
successors—more common in the last century than in this— 
who distrust new ideas and maintain the old traditions 
of their conn try-Hide, Probably some of them performed 
valuable economic function!? in helping and supporting their 
peasant a, while others were parasite* pure and simple ; but it 
is impossible to my which class predominated, and of their 
general attitude We know only that it was such as to arenas 
strong disapproval in official eircW.- 

1 fffrflifF* p 3(Wt 

1 Abnl W*xl M.TP Llut ,l ihe *piw>t*I m*lvm ol ladUn tzmindar* w i" 

k™*' ^ F* 1 ^ of ilngk mmtMMmm, tnrl to htr* nn to nnt^, jmd 
to join mfiy OOo who :> Wctarioufi <jf mho l« mk¥iu F mi-ta&Ming ptlr ,f (Ajbtor- 
irthaUfcktm, li Mt fain mr do not know h &w far f^onomlci tnctiuin 
infinra«d Uicir conduit in matters of politic* 
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AJJTUomrms trot; CHAPTER IV 

Sierra* I —Tba third book cd the _4i» l*«L ii, *( the nulitiu) pi™ 

* kip quantity cii iniormiHion ngtxduw Lh* m*mw ty^*nn «J Surth-siti 
Indimg ifefacmiLi<m huv tMM&H. rlLacm&od it fc p*pfci b> Ml, Vuinjf AE 

nml lb- fni HLiit mkr id ifid ti-. lUiccritfH- 

In ih* tint, which Ji on that rnp^f, «Li Fit:. in »mr important J" 1 

rrxKm what will t* faimd in *Mn* of to* rurra! niftH i h td fcfa 
U^nie IJ much L VB± fifit tumd crlfera* regarding wifSiudia in to* vrntit. 
whnTn reUfcnM mn*it ta pL*^*dl "B <-umtl hnli.fee #uch i-i Uum 1 tti -Sfu'rJI. 
973, 37% amL Mm. 288 p Tbr quoUtfav) FitMll ^ >* > l *** = 

ttw p*oaUy for kihur to ctrilketo it quoted JrdtB #Hfiu& FmdUlUt 

p- %&- 

fituy nnic Tti^ gh:^TTatinrnii mg*?dijng (hr rstil*® vf *£rf'-ulitire mtc, 
ao a rule. mattered and Ip*u;eiiciS 1*1J. Fur the DOfUt of Indil Jfift o( tho 
mJtiruiftUnEi coau* from i n (Book lit tiui' ‘Aiwuni ^ X11- bub** J i 

i obHn'pti(rfj> hcfyji ddl p, 484 i remark* *rr * Uu^p 

bil journal id Pnrcfau ; far Tarry* PifiY&w* tt, i*- NdS f. I 1 or tLLL*^ 

ifl the riwwan, w ^dreia ^ ftrlu. M Hid ImprfVil vnawWetr, XL 

5&HL Tho emps nf Noitocrm India wd the rvvnimi rate* *re Id 
lriaul*UflB P it 70-IN ; toD«? id lh« eouth are oof leered hU’dy fttim Utttaa 

da fht* and fan For the «i nuttr* etc * «* dc 

Oujiiofi!* imder Lbf) curioiij cPOpr The ub® of dung; U fuel u HlBDtiliw™ 

El At La fft, I lip. *nd if unify, ii 71. 

Thr QbABmtJOftJl quotod on in^aiiaa nn Mortem ladii ^ ‘°™d 
id PmftM*, 3 iv 4 Sl h bty. and Ai!,v r 4 ftV Kr, T tl.e ^ 

m Imptruil iiaztUti*. Ux. 31<* 3-: akh^ m pa E ^r by MAf« f ^Wut in thn 

/^r-LaJ A.$ B,, March I HU3. Well* ud r™rV^f» meutwtud wtinm 

ha fifwniJ, aud ctfaiu- iUthoiililr- t^aidnik llio^ qOO'fd. 

Hunim 3.—T1w Uft.+ rwfcmd to m ^ eAdittr paimgntfh* ol thu 
«ciiou flrawu rroiu ih & Ain b cir *och ataElwntue u or Hoy for 

thG south, hut thfl irguffiont d^s^di Biore ctO l-b. ,FC r nBtal W E.ht'flo 

and uijiifif ittitofT 1 ud their kto-ltf bj euta u I pn.rtduuldf firtx 1 hij jutan i -e* 
giYPB &f KHnty mounrrfs wili Ik? irnxnd Ln Ai* ¥ traUik Mne, ii- 44 : Elliot 
Hiltory, r. |38; htiLutt Jitmvrd* U. LO^ 1 43 . itufffiua, jTmfUJtionft 3^- 
Th« furl* Mrfdonk arp firms ih* tiUlrtttf /te^jri P the who v Of 

whioh Ihouid U MjJ by uif bus who wants u> watiM ; ihn 

t|U0t4tiom in, tbc tost *n? fro nr pf , 7 ? ' Jr 

dwhiffl ** to the J^aJ po'JtlnUj **t esrii kl Irk ^rarnn^hteD w Pfincip*. 1^- 

SicmoM 4 -^ Uui h»tkm I hx« wd tho swtolt* rf lt» ESAffitnaliou 
of Abu| yiki|> tUUjUi*. to which rcfrJsjnco bu been cudfr under Winter I. 
Mo*t of the ■uuritifmto of como frenn tho “ A«uun! - iJ l ^ B " E > • kn ^- , 

La .41 a, Ifadflkti'Jtt, voL ii For i» W 

ci,r-r» ff # jj|_ , fgj Jt E h*r, p. 1 AI |*Ih» Srluh, in ^nwvR^ ! 

*«- L iu , 920 ); For AlkEuba.d, r W* t ft ■ 

Apm, p, Uff; Uc-lbi, S7B; Lthurr, p. i 2«11 

p, lft 5 ; Beni, p ^$ 0 ; Gujarat, p For Southrm India. *** {t$A 

T'AriTiKd. 3 i D P 24U, nod £nt+u, 22J> 

^KCTEOkf A—Abul Fad'll rel-sitoitcw to im^fciion wwki *|LL b« it 1 '""* 
m Ai% tmutotiou + L 1£2, Uld it. SB- ¥»f irT^aU«s id Uw «iut*k. «s 
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*nd ieild- it 339- JflHufyv aiwtig other 

{iL H4^ that rt->frrr^ijB eind riimtar wvikM imre 43ldotn tirpdiraL Thr 
qaDtaMoiM re^fcnlinij Umm** aro from Elliot, ilittery „ y. 450, u&d t! 21, 
li±3s otJt«r ntfonmrea to £h* mhjfH’t wil] bt fogmi unde* ahaph. Yu. i. 
j*AWl"orden as t*l nruiissiLirtE tif m venue *re m Jmi, tmntlallcMi, iL 4ft 
Mupf'i |frohi bt! ioo of toiaMn * jpMnuFui m in Tnnti, L 9: 4* Lscf t 
muirta on tb f< hr* on. p, 123; opjinaaitm by is notiugd 

hi Th*m.4 m 145, *nd Hrmiiw i 3S& Tb* quotation fn>p» Jfbndy i* ii. 73 

Ainuddia'i jrvcjiufl palky ia ei pOLtiid^d in klllnr //umry. hi, 1S2 

- Fat the puinlwmg^ow of On nrptB, •*» tin prawnt writor* up la 
/iMfr^gl J¥ October ID IS, 373 fit Ttn? ifTomb y^rt! in tihn 
alnuUmruiH arc taken from Ain. tTUielati**. si Erf ft ( T.h« modem stala 
aro fro tn ihr Croj? ptul Lk /fftMUi A <n in \. n ratio* 

Htport of tb# United PlfotimiM for 1MJG—Ifl. For onwt P n T nn> L. 
tinn, j 273; AfAfumi, li 74 j H*wLing jn Pumhu.\ J. til L l L'I r ,ri-i T^usuh 
LJ, Fur mi^ratinii tf *e* tfenu*. 203, m Tb* nraii» rat« 

enar^ed in Sind mod Ajmer i» in iin^ iftaiUtion, ti jaft, 2b7. 


CHAPTER V 

sotf-AGRTrei/ruitAL production 
1. The GGxeft^L Position 

Ev^N at (.be pr^ili day It is, a&» rule* easier to study exf*tn*J 
trade than interned product and no surprise will be felt 
that nhe statement is equally applicable tc India in tbr six¬ 
teenth century, seeing that the bulk of our Information ie 
furnished by writers whose primaly interests lay m commerce 
ami who ruler to production only bo far ae its conditions 
affected the supply of merchandise lor export. AiXMjfdkgly 
we have no contemporary description ol tilt? iitiliustfrusf poo* 
tion which ran be regarded mt complete or BitififhCtaxv The 
n Account of the XII. finbas/ 8 included in th^ JtW diiun. 
deals with mineral and industrial production, but the informa¬ 
tion it gives is for from being exhaustive s and Abul Fazl antici¬ 
pates some modem writers in paying more attention to rare 
and curhnjt* pjrtMlucts than to tlie article* consumed by tbo 
inures u( the people European travellers likewise were- apt to 
ignore I he staple product* of die country because their interest 
wiis attracted mainly by the limited d^eaofgobii which GuuW 
bear thf: heavy coat of transport to Europe, and consequently 
it is not altogether easy to obtain a j Lie i View of the relative 
iiuportance of difEextmt branches of production. Tn the 
auction* which follow I have endeavoured to direct attention 
unduly to tlms-e good* which wcri 1 quantitatively important, 
either taftoanee i hey were consumed by the masses of the people, 
or htcaime they formed the basia of the expert trade, and 
with this object 1 haw drawn freely an the ii Jorum tion 
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avalEable au regard tu interna] consumption uml lo foreign 

commerce. 

Speaking generally, it may tv m\d that hi ikl* period 
India WHri very nearly seU-iupporting, ami that her imports 
wer^ lima ted to certain metab^ and r.=r,v maicridh. together 
with a large number o! articles of luxury required for consump¬ 
tion by a very small proportion of the population. The 
advantages enjoyed by a self-supporting community are in 
soma quarters regarded as ao important that at in perhaps 
desirable to say at the outset that I use the word to express 
an economic fact, and without any implication that the fact 
is either good or bad. Th+: common pimple ale food and wore 
etothra produced in the country - it docs not follow that they 
got enough to oat, or that the clothe they wore gave adequate 
protection against ttafc weather. At the present day they 
arc more dependent lor there clothes on other parts of the 
world ; the change nmy be either a good thing or a bad, and 
sometimes it is not very easy to say which ii true* but Biioh dls* 
cn^ioos uro altogether irrale vant to my presant purpose, which 
id to indicate the extent, to which the ten u &elf-fuipportb]g is 
applicable, For this purpu^ w p may doss the principal good is 
fur comstunpiion very rougldy na rood, duriie,\ misLiihwHre, 
and artdcfo of luxury nr display, while goods inquired for 
production may be divided into raw materials, and horde or 
machinery, The country pirnlEiced nil fhe food and food- 
adjuncts which ordinary people required, though not always 
in sufficient quantise* to satisfy all needs ; imports under 
this head were practically limited to fruit. apices, and 
stimulant^ In the same wav. all ordinary Hollis were umle 
in India h but ailka t velvets, and broadcloths were imported 

1 TJjp rtf thn M^uUffir Iruli ^|:^- 4 rn m *tmow!. xYcry tmtijmxMmTj 
authority. B:ihur {Mtn^irt, SOS-fUA) wr>icn ma 4 ntmahanlT ; l his wttfrfH 
fr- iiL mhivh Akb*r> ^|ip5i"0 »rr -MuM m tir-- .In* (tmtutaiion* 

i *2); ^(Ulfrngif'i rinwit nir i"TjKn«nrd m thr* J'naf* [1 S. ami pOMim). 
IV Putt ul'M' i’ ’-^wM Hnm- uleI itpim* Trout (Pffmrd, trauuLalum. 

it ’JMfc, wtuftr dierc Vi* Alnr« it mn^lf o-lile- import from Burma{X iVcA.^k-h. 
bu Hh *ud euffNi WH Ir&ffl AMwt (JtfLrdtfm Jtnparted spinm **rv 
11 sedvrtv latRttly mi ll* Wwluifi ■ tit tli* Hkifali, hue] aU*, prot*iJv r u'f u< 1 ifi 
tluue*; «d«WM =unJ etmUflft *i^r in ih* mni*^ riwa m tin- 

Afft (rrnnnIb«.Nm. i. Si, 
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irom various parts of the world. Metals on the other hand, 
Mi-re undouhtidly ycarcc. uud while nearly nil Use nictal-wani 
used maile up in the counCTT, mndi of the mw matt-rial 
wm imported. As for articles of luxury or display, while 
their production employed many Indian artisans, th# prevail¬ 
ing taste for novelty seemed » market for the firai supplier 
of almost any article opining from abroad, though, from the 
nature of the ease, it was not usually a large or durable 
meyknt.i Of goods required for production, there wm no 
question of machiimry at this and the tools tteed in 

[udia appear to hava been locally produced. Imported 
mateiialfl included raw silk, ivory, coral, tortoise skell,ainlmr, 
and the like* in addition to the metals—gold and silver, 
lead* tin. jajna, and quicksilver, and. in some pari> of the 
country, cupper ; some minerals, such as borax and sulphur, 
were also imported for u^e iu manufactures; but with tbe^e 
exceptions* the industries pursued in India were ba^ed on the 
supplies uf row material avoided by the loud. In the fol¬ 
lowing sections I endeavour fcn bring together ibe information 
available regarding* firstly, the ijxploiUdiQB of materuda other 
titan those yielded by agriculture; and, secondly, the mium- 
factum of all kinds of consumer*' gooda. 


11. Forests A.Htr FjifuimiEJt 

We have seen that in moat parts of India, thongh not 
in all, tbv proportion of cult Livable land lying unoccupied 
w&a greater than now, unJ w may safely assume that it 

1 Shod i■ of iIjf cmwfj ppoui i fitpntu t^ r LiUjiliah itlPffhftnif arai** 
from fXiliiHj to ptmMp tbi* iiurt - « iimafll tml mmgtmxal wmWi «ll profit 
*%, but yihm h krgur rtoot m oui m * jnibmpiml fbfl 

ilbiuuui S w\kA fotuul to bfi »tlp«ik04l Ml <4 llu? |PMf(Iii Wfit limirtil niuabablo 
lUrrhFV, lu^oirpr+cimbi *brayi I m roLtl or u «^3 Inf jjmJ iti* t«Iu(Up« 

uj htJUrrz Rf. t li uil contaijj uLtrilHIl fcftuftkiiB U> iTir dtflWfii! tor Mlnh f»D- 
FFUHtPi-irp a# Eriffoh dtifli. liquor*. muabril lort Tumrot*, K*l* 

ud ktitiiny, ru«i 131-brr 1 ' of thn commum of thr limn, TliSi 

Hut* f-ir twmity w*& not c«mtlh*d IhU I bn Mi^n] 0 »TL *nd * ffiWbMf* 
(infotid in //(jy. 70M*4> ibc« u- itc E&sj*m Of Vy^iiTi^ar 
i.mi tiM i:bis[ toida dgltefatH bv *iwU *i * itf*** Wi. « ^^11 imp, 

oi > h**jt wofL^I in gikld mid gfivor, jwfc ■* wr ™d of 
In tm iffifcee of Igmrntiti» '' il th-w " Jujua* 
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was usually <jovaiod by some form of forest growth- The 
lit^rattire of the period contain* nn hint of the existence of 
anything comparable to the methods of conservation and 
scientific exploitation which have been introduced daring 
the course of the lost century „ and if there weir unj 
reatrictione at *U ( they were in all probability limits to 
the exaction of d vm by the central or local authoring 
We can therefore form a general idta. of the condition of 
the forests in the time of Akbar, if we draw on our know¬ 
ledge of the state of unregulated forests in India at the 
present dav P and allow for die difference in the means of 
transport: inaccesaibk forests can have yioldid. no income, 
and inaccessibility wna more common than now, while lores ta 
within reach of towns or villager furnished the inhabitant* 
with timber, fuel r and minor produce on a ^uk*. which, roughly 
speaking, varied inversely with the pressure of the population. 
Such instances as we pt of particular forma of produce having 
acquired a reputation in the markets fall in with this view : 
the bamboos of Bengal, which were its. demand for fitting out 
nhip..-, could be transported cheaply by the waterway:- of tie 
country, while the teak <jl tin- Western Ghats wa.-’ within 
reach of the aea-coaat where large ffsnefn wen? built, or h 
would be mare accurate to any that shipbuilding was carried 
on at those places on the coast where suitable timber was avail¬ 
able in sufficient rp nuts lies. 

When we try to form an idea of the income derived 
by the country from forest produce, we find that it must 
be the resultant of various lendtincica acting in diffirdiit 
directions. Since there was more forest and less euHivaiion T 
we may beanie that a larger proportion uf the rural population 
enjoyed an unrestricted supply of such produce thank now the 
case, :md probably the difference wae sufficient t-o justify the 
conclusion that the rural population as a whole was in this 
respect better off. On the other hand, the dtka and towns 
probably had no greater facilities than now, for though 
forest* may Lave been nearer, the mean* of transport were 
very much worse, nor had they the benefit of produce obtained 
from distant areas by organised exploitation- Against the 
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advantage enjoyed by the rum! population mmi be set the 
damage caused to their crnpi by the wild Animala dwelling 
eu the forests- every peasant: whu haul unrestricted &cce&& to 
m supply of produce had his lielila open to injury from tlik 
cau^e, end reader^ who have pracii.ical experience of the 
mat if r will probably agree that on balance there was no gioat 
advantage either way. In this cose there few p as with the 
jieM of agriculture* while we cannot yp definitely that the 
average income per head was greater* or was Ice^ in Akbar + s 
time than now, we can be fairly confident that, taking the 
country as a whole, it waa of somewhere about the same order 
of magnitude. 

A somewhat: similar conduMon may be formed regarding 
the income from fisheries, The Ain-i Akl&iri tell* w* that fiuh 
formed *n important pan of the people's fuod in Bengal and 
and al&o in Sinil T and various travellers record that it* 
tine was oenumnn in the sooth of India, and th$t k wan some¬ 
times. dried and .sailed for provisioning ships* F ish-oil was 
prepared in Sind* the use or £di-miiiniic was established id 
( lujacai when Thdvenot visited Sural in J \ 'Sti r and, b peaking 
generally, it may be reasonably assumed that ihv 'fkjimea 
were conducted very much on the lima familiar at the present 
iiay. Tfafirn mu y be some Uksb of truth for the jtopulur 
complaint, that the yield of the rivers has declined relatively 
to the demand, the extent of winch depends on the numbers 
al the [Kipubtion within reach of the supply, and it is also 
poBaihle that there has been R>me reduction in the quantity 
obtained From the fisheries oft the coast, although fhuir 
potential yield is practically inexhaustible ; but if we bear 
in mind that this fish-eating population—Lhc people to whom 
fi&li is a staple article of dkl and not merely a luxury—form 
tiuly a fraction of the total population of the country, it 
becomes highly improbable that the avnage income of the 
whole mtmbtr can Lav.; been affected materially by any 
decrease in the yield of lisherits which may have occurred. 

A few words may be added regarding the pearl-fishery of 
Southern India, which was one of the correct topics to be 
noticed by every visitor to that pan of the country. The 

L 
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locality of the fishery varied from time to time, being 
situated in some years In Indian waters and in others o5 the 
coeL'-t *4 Ceylon, but wherever It was held it atiraeicd a targe 
crowd, stated by & missionary vkitor to amount to as many as 
ftO.OOO persons/ It may be gathered from the eaUiit descrip- 
taoas that the enterprise was highly epee Native, &h is still the 
ease, but ! have found no record which throws any light on 
its economic importance* Pearls were of course greatly in 
demand among the upper classes, but Indian waters had nothing 
approaching to a monopoly of thui r production, they w ere 
imported from various places, particularly from the Persian 
Gulf, and the income derived from the enterprise, while it 
was important to the men engaged, mmut have been sufficient 
to mate a material difference to tho population of the whole 
country* 

UL Minks -«b MmtKALS 

As will have been gathered from the bat section, we poescsi 
few records taro wing direct light on the spontaneous aiiinud and 
vegetable product# of India at this period, hat somewhat more 
data sled Mormalion Ik available regarding the eiplcntation 
of minerals,. a subject which was considered to b* of interest 
by tfcis 1 coin pi hr erf Lli-^ Ain-i AHtOfL Looking at the 
precKJiih snotahi,. t.lie jjf -luction of gold appear# to have been 
negligible: the ttiknee of visitors to the south may be Ukeo 
aa conclusive evidence i hut the Mysore goldfield* w *>r±- not 
worked tL - time, and AbiiJ Fail telle only of the rar! a! 
being waahtsi from river-sand in some pam ol Northern 
Inilb, it practice which still survives. Silver, too, obtains! 
in onlv trifling quantities i A bn! Fazl States that a mine 
ejected in the pirovmtx of Agra, but that it did not pay for 
working ; and afuirt from this theoretical isouroB then? are 
vague &tntecneat& tbit the metal was obtained by waahiug 
in river-bed^ anil that it wan mined in "the mountain* of 
Knmtiim, 11 a region of which the Mogul auluiiiUfitTHtioii 
possessed very little definite knowledge. 

The other metaJs duchy cotiBurued m India woe quick- 
ailvur, tin, lead, rmc t copper, and itm. The first four of tbeer 
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were mainly imported, 1 though amnll quantities of lead 
nnr, were produced id Rajput ; the south of India obtained 
toj>]>er from overseas, but the north depended on mpplies 
locally tnined, while practically the whole country bad to rely 
on its own resources in regard to iron. In order to form a 
just idea of the production of these two metals, it is necessary 
to remember that, they do not occur in India in the Tnninlli> 
state, aiiii that the reduction of the orca requires in both cases 
u large quantity of fuel, the supply of which is, in fact, one of 
the governing factors of tbt> industry. Cod wa® not, mined 
in India at this period, and tho production of iron and copper 
was limited by the quantity of wood available within reach 
of the places where the existence of ores was known. Tho 
practical effect of this limit was demonstrated in various parts 
of India during the last century, when attempts were made 
to produce iron mi a comparatively latge aaJe: the industry 
ummlly made ftime headway at first, but the local supplies 
of fuel were soon exhausted, anri the increasing cost of carriage 
gradually rendered tho enterprise unprofitable. In then* 
cases the point at wliicb profile vanished was determined by 
tlie price at which imported metals could be sold in competing 
markets, and the limit was thug reached more quickly than 
would liuvo been lha case in the earlier period when importa- 
iiuu was more costly . but the limit inneverthejem !k hard fact 
whicii pnalwen- must have always been compelled to take 
iu tn JK'cutmt; if they worked on a large scale, the fuel Supply 
would noon become inadequate, and operations would have 
to bo suspended until the trees bod time to grow, while if 
prod net ion was kept down to tho amount justified by the 
annual growth of fuel in the vicinity it ran never have boon 
cocducted on any but the smallest scale. The descriptions 
available of tho old workings and of the industry as it survived 
during the fast century appear to me to prove that these 

1 Tber* u • refamrce in Ltttm MtDitt jfr ilk. isa, in Uw ^hr -n-rry al * 

“ t{bLickBitr^r nun*" n«r Agt*. hut ih* itsicsjQnit vn nmrfe H i tlttir irlten 
mfi-rKrtnli wim* imj-ufted Bupj.iU^rs ul tine iui-SaI, nnti I t*k# 

,L Lo |m tsmsntHBi fin hj lit* buytn in Orclcr Vo inflnrm^c ibo 

Inulcfit. I nava iiol thrill iblc to And auv ^riilfior* i>.ji « r Jjr , A|fcij?* , r via 
pix>4uvvd ill LbU pcmml tn India 
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limitation* bad been at Lu illy feU: tbu industry was not 
organised on a large scale, but individual* «t tip small furnaces 
in places where ore and fuel were available and abandoned 
them when the supply of either necessary failed- 1 In 
where the supply of ore tm short , the abandonment wnuitt of 
co urse be permanent, but where ore was abundant, partteutiii 1 
localities would be decried fur a time and left until the jungle 
should grow. 1 The industry was thus difoped rather than 
concentrated, inefficient when judged by modem ssfuadards. 
and altogether uustuted to attract capitalist enterprisa, but 
nevertheless it formtsi in the aggregate an LinporUni item in 
tk$ pi'oduetksn uf the country* 

In the case oi copper, we have to distinguish, u haa already 
been indicated, between the north of India and the south, I 
Lave found no record of the metal having been produced :ti 
thifl period in the territories of Rom bay, Madras, or Hyderabad, 
nor do l know of extensive old workings in those part? of the 
country, while ilia numerous references to its importation on 
both coast* show that the trade was firmly established, even 
the supply of copper coins depending on material brought 
from Chum. On the other hand, I have found no reference 
to imports by sett into Northern India, either through Bengal 
or by way of the Uull of Cambay; Tavernier’s account of the 
variations in l.he ratio of exchange between copper and silver 
coins indicate* that in bis rime the principal sources of the 
former mtbi] were nearer to Agra and Delhi than to the roast, 
and, a]tart from the evidence of old workings, we have the 
definite statements of Abu! Find as to the existence of mines 
in various parts of the country The unices which he 
indicates are, lifet, the Himalayas, and, second, certain 
localities which are now included in Raj pulatm; traces of 

* The •irtijnurY (urcam aerm «o bine ywtrid! * quality of iw# varyinff 
from about A to in tan* in * A HUMett hWi-fiinuce til th* lj|» K»" 
m operation in linii* will yield in • sinel* ‘tnv .bout »■ much nw-ml ** 
M KuUgimoii* ionium wrmlsl pfodlfc?* til lb* working lifeline o! it* t»wi W r. 

* The qbentian of araHabililv appear*. if Wo may jodse by old workings. 

to liftvn depended larj<-lv nil depth. When minrs mtv J»wn »t<* 

(Jjf ground thftv iKHia hHUH fllKxlnd, ami in the modiwn Industry orange 
™„th. urn provided farpljjii|dhS«11t Hw •***•! 1,u1 pulupirlfi wn out undo*> 
Aowi in Indio it S-hi-u period, afttl tin* wOfk&Itt wMw Abandon-'il when they 
ntnalicd dm M *i whkh water wnwukiwL 
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old working m numerous in Lbew portions of the country, 
white they are fount] nlao on an extensive scafe in porta of 
ChoUi Nagpur and Rtmdelkhaiid, and 11 in not improbable 
tliat these latter area* contributed to tbo supply in Akhar't 
tituc, -'tinj-j- Abut Pact's acwiuut of them is obviously based 
on very imperfect knowledge. and bin silence in the matter 
is not conclusive, Rnjputona seems, however; to have been 
the principal source at this period. 

As rejpuds the production of copper, there is no quantitative 
information, but wo know that the meld was exceedingly 
costly. Akhar’s mint naid 104-1 dams for one mound, and at 
thin rate a pound uf copper would have oewt the peasant about 
01II). of wheat, whereas in the years 19 JO-12 the price in terms 
d( wheat was about 16 lb., so that any one whose Income was 
eamwl in agritulfcura] produce had to pay at least five times 
the present price for articles made of the metal. We may 
lie sure that this price woe in practice prohibitive, and that 
the lower classes of Northern India exerted no effective dent ami 
for the metal, and consequently that the production was very 
small, compared to what it ■would haw been if brass a i id copper 
vessels bad been as generally used as at the present day. We 
may also be sure that the price was not materially lower in 
the south than in tin? north, for if it had been, importers Would 
have diverted their supplies- from the west count ports to those 
of Cambay, on operation perfectly feasible in the commercial 
condition# of the period, and w<? thus strive at the conohiBion 
that- in India as a whole goods made of copper and brass 
must in the sixteenth century have taken rank definitely 
as expensive luxuries instead of being conventional necessaries 
for the great majority of the population 

The production of iron wtw much more widely diffused limn 
that of copper, and I think dm output must have been much 
larger. Tlturv is no evidence that any large part- of India 
depended on imports • 1 the ores are widely distributed, and 

' *ri |l> tol Indio. CViiftjmnj *»W * Hill •'iiiKlpinnml af iron it * jnuftl 
Id cfnfftj.,, tun Ihii wui dun td lit A £iJBt#n«s of l UArptttfcrj IogjlT ptauvdtf, 
mad wrt Air ini:! ikit *itkiii ft fortnight liipi iup^dlep theeUjirom 

{Ltfirr* i £3) Nt> frtrlW fthfpijajri* to dcVetoji p 

Ifthdo ippfiii tA bte Unm nwlft At Uiii peiiwL 
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traces of aid workings are found in almost every pan of the 
country except in the alluvial plains ; there was a regular, 
though not a targe, export from the south of India, while in 
the north we have Abul Fad's authority for the iUMcmtint 
that production was carried on m the Mogul (ttomteos of 
Bengal, AlUlutcvJ. Ainu, Qhmr Gujarat, Delhi and Kushmir 
The quality of the output was frequently high, ivud, in shi- 
south at least, tlie artisans had * method of making atetl, 
which w a Hi, I think, the main form of export from the western 
coast. As to the quantity produced, we can form only n 
vague idea. Many of the modem uses of the metal were of 
course unknown, and wo should not expect Lo find iron bridges, 
corrugated roofs, wire fencing, travelling trunks, or mniiinr 
commodities in the India of Akb&r'a time : Indian oamon.i - 
tionaJ methods 1 are distiiigtilflh«d by the absence or economy 
ol iron, and I take it that the output was devoted mainly to 
the manufacture of tools, tmplenie&tc-* and arms, or such 
accessories m nails, .^tewa, and horse-shoe* Abu! Karl gives 
a few data ns Lo the cost of some of these articles in Northern 
India, but in most cases it is impossible to make a satisfactory 
comparison ; horee-abfles, lor instance, cost 10 dams for a set, 
but the amount of metal they contained fo qoi «j>ccifiicd h 
while in regard to such articles as nails i>r screws the cwst of 
work ii i an whip is on im|Hirtant hut undatenmned i;o:tor it] 
the price. The only articles for which a oamjiarihuii can 
be safely made are pieketrpegt ? which were valued r\ three 
dam* per #cr: this means that at the Imperial Court l lb. 
of iron in this form was worth 10 lb. of wheat, while about the 
year 1914 the value was just over 3 lb, p and on ilm basi^Akbar** 
pe***nte had to pay more than three times as much grain as 
their modem successors for the iron they required lor tool* 
and implemcuts. The remaining figure^ given bv Abul Fazl 
bear out the genera] conclusion that iron was dear, though not 
relatively so dear as copper, and we must regard the metal, 

* Pyrurdt fox bvUlinr, Ufifttiocu (bnulttjjtip. U. mj that comjiufttivfl^ 
UtUe irwn w« u&^i in building: the JuiUael khip** wbcb weir cEttucqtirMlj 
maker ih.mu tin* Pcn^ac^r urrufc*, though kb* ijmLwr uf *ttmh they 
wfcffl rantUm-tcd tu aupcrloir. 
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not Indeed a* u luxury, but ^ a easily ncce^dly in fchfi um of 
which the utmost eogEumfj was requisite. 

Of minerals otter Limn f.be me tab the mm t important at 
this period were siiJt ;uid diamond* ; and we may consider the 
Utttr dratj not a.1 being the mure valuable product* but because 
the m formalton which we possess regarding the methods- 
of production supplements what has jlust been said of the 
mining industry* and enables us u> form some idea of the 
conditions of employment. [JmuumdH r like the ores worked 
m India, are found near the surface of the ground, but theif 
recovery dues not involve the consumption of fuel, and caii^s 
quently the ind^ist.cy b not subject to the limitation which * 
jw we have seen, operated in the case of copper and iron; 
accordingly, we find that very targe number* of lahmarere were 
collected at the diamond-fields, and we may take it that the 
orgjinh=atinEi adopted there represents the highest stage 
reachod by the industry of the period. This organisation is 
described most fully by Tavernier, who p as an expert jeweller, 
was particularly interested in the subject, and though his 
account dais* from the middle of the seventeenth century, 
we may aocept its main features as having persisted at least 
from tlie period with which we are concerned. At this time 
there were two diamutid-lields in the Deccan, in one of which 
the diamond* were found in sandy *oil f which required merely 
to be lifted mid searched, while in the other the soil contained 
day, which had to he washed away before these processus 
could be carried our ; the falter obviously required a larger 
labour force, and ih iJiereforo the more useful illustration of 
the comempo ro ry ind mil ini system. A ceord i ]\g to Ta vernier** 
di. j £C£tptii)n f there- wa^ nothing approaching lo organisation 
tin a large ^ ale : i merchant marked out a plot nr " duim 11 
□f nho-L? ] La If fin acre in *iw. f and employed a number of 
labourers. which may occmdonallj have been as high as 300. 1 

1 Tnvpnucr Jijip. ituf J^untEmi I tin numbFr rniplck¥v>d by IniUndUJJ 
im:rdaun -i ti= ;'n field Hut hi- fl4y* iba' thfl vjutem T.hn *ftlnO in ln>(b 
[ilai.:p.r At Hni|tC'J>Eul» i wbrJr hJflkilE^ WAb nul FHqLlirfd + by pill* tile 
UBiubwr il I, rising E^i I» maximum of nu) „ allowing t^r- *r»trii-n O* » 
di^nr tn jjfot idit kji i.be tiLm work uE w^hLusp,. tfcii wuiild rive a nimim 
□ r o-bant 300; 
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The surface soil w*a dug out by men, nud carried by women 
aud children to a walled enclosure* whereat was drenchvd 
with water brought in earthen pota; the slime w&a then 
allowed to mn out through apertures m the walls; the residual 
sand was winnowed whan dry wilk baskets sneh as were used 
at harvest; th* coarser matter was thrown on the ground 
and beaten wills wnoden stamps P and finally the diamonds 
were picked out by hand. The whide process can be visualised 
at once by any one who has expcrkmrc of Indian method** of 
work i there was a large crowd of workers, which T#vcrater 
(perhaps with some exaggeration) pots at more than iWiOQO, 
but it consisted of a great number of working unite* which 
individually were email, aqd each entirely independent of 
the other®. The wages paid a!ruck Tavernier as very low ; 
even a skilled man earned, h* says, only three pagodas in a 
year, and the temptation to steal was flo great that there 
would be twelve or fifteen watch™ to fifty labourers Taking 
rhe pagoda at thr value indicated m a previous chapter, the 
tare of earning* is less than a rupee a month, which cun not 
have been more than a bare ftub$iAtcnce*alToWYQce; but a 
boons was paid for the discovery of valuable stones, and 
probably the hope of ft fortunate chance, or a fortunate theft t 
wn43 prominent among the motives which attracted labourers 
to the field, Low as the wAgi-.q were, it L* obvious that in the 
aggregate large a tun* were disbursed, and since lids field hud 
in Tavemter + s time been worked for about a century* w** muF* 
conclude that uo the whole it paid expenses, though (an 
commonly happen* in apeculalive industries) the average 
rate of profit was probably very small; taking the wages hill 
as a basis, and making & general allowance for other expenses,, 
royalties, and profits, it is \ml hardy possible that* when 
employment was at the maximum, the yield of all the sources 
taken together might have been worth as much as Ml lakh* of 
rupees yearly in the currency of the limr Thin figure is a 
maximuiD* and may wcD be on overstatement ; but m tmy 
Wkiv the industry w of more than local importance and the 
fondi;ions in which it wa* earned on indicate alt economic 
position by jio mean* dissimilar from that w hich now exist*— 
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a dense population with a law standard of life, aitTftctfd 
in large numbers to an indmsiry where r he work wu of n 
familiar type, and content- with law regular wages, which 
might he supplemented ns tb* result of acme fortunate 
accident. 

The third soiurt of diamonds described by Tavern jar was 
of much kz* importune* In cnee the gems might he 
found in the fomdy bed of a river m Cimfcn Nagpur, and I he 
local population Earned, out and inarched the .mud auminlly 
(Yum January or February onwards, that is to say. when tlin 
riv^T woe low and the autumn crops had been harvested ’ the 
work would thus come under the head of spare time employ- 
ment T and operations would l>e suspended after a few months, 
as they would obviously tie. impracticable from l he beginning 
of the min*. The yield appears to have been very much 
smaller than that of the regular diamond (kid* farther south, 
hut duubtles» the chance of a lucky find was sufficient to 
attract meeker?- to the number of bOOO which Tavernier 
mentions. 

The production of salt was important at this period* and 
so far a s I know it was not supplemented by importation on 
any considerable scale. The sources were those which are 
still familiar, the Samblmr lake, the Punjab mines! B and the 
water of the sea, and the volume of internal trade appears 
to hivvr been .substantial A* in lie case of the metuls, we 
knvs no direct information as to the quantity produced* but 
can obtain acm* idea of iu magnitude from a comparison of 
prices Measumd in Lermc of food-grains, a pound of mil 

was 2| tin:.. os dear m the vidaity of AkharY Court ns in 

Northern India about the year 1931, and since tho Court wae 
usuail) located near the main sources of supply, we may infer 
that the average price throughout the country was somewhat 
higher The experience of the present century has shown 
that radiictlona In price lead to a substantial Increase in com 
sumption;, and it m therefore probable that iko relatively 
high price prevailing m Air ha re tinisi meant a much smeller 
consumption per bead than that to which the country in now 
a^'cimomed. Opinions ma y differ on (he question whether 
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*he larger consumption in modern timea is fully ueeoumed 
for by the quantity imported, but in any caw it is obvious 
that production per head cannot have been much greater 
under Akbar, and possibly it waar even le®-. 

Of othm mineral products in the same grade as salt, we 
know that saltpetre was produced, but it was at. tills time of 
very little importance compared with its i>oritiorj later on when 
tins export trade to Europe had comf into existence. Various 
other minerals, such as borax, s]tiui F and ochres, were produced 
Ois a scale which was small, but euiffked, when mipphunented 
by ini|iorts t to meet the industrial demand of the country. 
Among minerals of lower grade, bmldmg-^tonr wits quarried 
for loco! use in most places where it existed, but the ccinditioaB 
of transport must have prohibited the development of larger 
markets, and the only caao I have noticed of stone being 
earned to a distance is the use ol Bassein stone at Goa, whither 
it Wdts taken by sea. The use of broken stone for road metal 
and railway ballast is of course quite modem- 

U'c oiay now attempt a rough comparison fit Indian 
mineral production in Akbar's time and at the present day. 
Thc decreases are to be found under diamonds, iron, copper, 
and a variety of less important items, lead and due, borax, 
ochres, etc, I have put the Iras under diamonds at the extreme 
figure of twenty lakhs of contemporary rupees. The purchas¬ 
ing power of I he rupee at ihL* lime and place b doubtful, 
but h was almost certainly less than at Akbarb Court, ao 
that l he maximum \o$# under ihhi head jp substantially 
k-Lv them * Enure of rupees (modem c urrency), Ki>r tlit other 
items, it ijnes not, appear po&uible to make a qimmiUtive 
estimate, but we have j^n that copper waff a rarity, and, 
while it-i value wui high, the quantity piuctured must have 
been very email indeed when compared with this consumption 
at the present day. Comparison in the caw of iron is com 
plicated by the very great expansion in production during 
the l&fit few years; it is probable that the present output 
already approaches, if it bae nut yet readied, the yield in 
At bar ''p times, but looking at the y&ix* about 19111, we must 
recognise that there had been a aubdantid decrease. Against 
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(best losses have To be set the fratirdy new production of coal, 
gold, manganese, and minor minerals amounting before the 
War to an annual aggregate of about 7^ million pounds 
at «riin g 1 apart from the increasa under saltpetre. and the 
Large development of the hLobo quarries Deducting from 
tSiir figure the kw ^timiited under diamond*, and Bitting off 
minor loaves agaitwi minor gain*. vc hate a till an aggregate 
compared with which (be old production ol capper and the 
excess of the old production of iron become ins sgttifi cant, and 
after making rftownnee ior the increase of population which 
has occurred during the Last three centuries, the conclusion 
appears to lie indisputable that the average income per bead 
derived from mineral production, while it ts still unduly low, 
U aoWtantialLy greater than it was in AkljJir's time. 


IT, Agio[cultural SLtsuFACrtJiEa 

A superficial study of the contemporary authorities m apt 
to produce iht unpr-caeion that- ar. die clot*- of die sixteenth 
centmy India w&s characterised by widespread and dirensified 
manufirnt.iiruku dcLivity, Iti some respect* tin? impression 
is misleading; the routes followed by traveller? were compara¬ 
tively few, and there are large tracts of territory of which we 
no account, so that we are entitled to Infer only that 
industries had developed along certain main lilies of transport, 
uuch as the Ganges a ml the Indus, or the road* from Ages to 
Lahore and to the wt*gt coast, Further siudysifl ^bown that 
along these routns industries were to a large extent Incaibed 
in a comparatively small number of towns and cities^ and ibe 

frequently repeated descriptions of the activities of centres 
tike Abiuadiibad or i adiurfl are apt to be applied to a much 
larger ansa thi^L i“ warranted by the facts. Making every 
allowance for these sources of error, it is stall to my mind 

1 In thr oeGdaJ aUtinik f. pelmlpym ulti ^ie third |il*w to I be last A 
Indka minrinliu ruining nesu to ch*t inti guld, \m% prmctitilly th * 1 wh^lr 
l{ lift jj Uty i% |iroilu«4 m Hum, Hid Ifl tin* hit)k «e diMllfig with India 
PTeJuLtuj^ Barmi* tni3 ffcapHiiuatly Imyg Itannfcji* prodactiem yui tut 
amuiu* 
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indisputable that. in tho mutter of industry India wap pi or? 
advanced relativdy in Western Europe thun bIiv w Unlay; 
du' recurring superlatives of traveler* may fairly Ik: allowed 
to possess eo much of positive value, when supported by the 
concrete facts which thaix statements diaukee. The relative 
tank of India among the nations is, however, a matter of very 
Utile important for my present purpose, and my only object in 
tiEluding to it is to emphasise a distinction which is frequently 
uverlook^L To recognise that India hud lost ground 
relatively to Western enuntrio* in an entirely different tiling 
from saying that the income eke derive* from industries ba^ 
deerea-^h for it is qaite possible that the country m*J be 
receiving a much huger supply of useful commodities even 
though the pro^res^ of other nations, lias been greater than 
tiers. Whether the industrial income measured in norm 
modifies has increased or decreased relatively to the population 
in the course of the last three centuries ie a question to which a 
direct arntwer cannot be given offhand, but we can approach 
it by a coniridemthm of the evidence which is available regard¬ 
ing the nature and extent of the industries which were earned 
m at Lke earlier period. For this purpose some scheme of 
clarification in mpiired + and 1 shall deal in artier with »gri- 
cult mal handicraf re generally r oliipbuilding 

and other forms of transport production, and lastly, and moat 
important of ail, the various textile industries. 

The ilrat> of these comprises the different industries? 

by which agricultural produce is worked up lor consumption: 
in the aggregate they are of great industrial importance, 
seeing that they trunsfimn a large part of the raw material 
yielded by dm land, whether grain, oil-seeds or an gar, fibres, 
drug* or dye-stuffs. and it i* unfortunate for rnir present 
purpose, that iu Akbar\ time, a?, at the present day, they 
commonly received lesir than their ■ in< a share of attention 
compared with the more noticeable productions of artisans 
employed on other kinds of raw material 

Taking first the utilisation of food -grams, 1 think it is sale 
to conclude that there wa* practical I v no orgiujiied ffmn> 
milling industry in the rixtf&nlb century l have found no 
* 
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suggestion of anything of die kind, ud I take it that Hie 
preparation of flour and men] waa in genera] a purriv domestic 
undertaking a# it still commonly is at the present day. It 
t* possible that a certain amount of grain waft milled at Surat 
and other jiorta in connection with tie provibitmuig of ships, 
and At inland toW'ns to meet the needn of travellers and viaitcn, 
hufc if there ms any euch concentration of the industry N the 
orgAnisation entt only haw beau rudimentary, conflifiting 
probably ol a obtain number of women using ordinary 
domestic hand-inula under the Control of a grains merchant. 
Similarly in the la bo of sugar*, lise bulk of the raw maier leJ 
must bnv$ been worked up bv the cultivator for consumption 
hi the form of jur or jaggery, 1 Th^ induction of sugar in 
the modern sense of the word was* however, practised in s-onie 
parta of India, Bengal was th* principal seat of the iindustry, 
ami, an we have already seen, the product was carried round 
the coast to MaJ la bar, and up the Ganges to the Mogul capital * 
I have found no description of the method of mnmiijacture, 
bat it is spoken of as " powder sugar/' which probably means 
that it waa of tbo fine-grained typo still familiar in Northern 
India This type o! sugar waa aUo procurable in quantity 
at Ahmadnbad, white the morr costly form spoken of as candy 
appear* to We come mainly from the vicinity of Ulioni, 
but was alio produced in some other towiw. Tho di Serene* 
in value lietwran the two types w&e considerable : Abul Fuzl 
giveo the priew at Court as dams for a mound of jHjvrder 
and 220 dams for a mimnd of candy, ao w@ may take sfc that 
the former was the standard type, and the latter a special 
product. Even the- cheaper kind waa T however, costly when 
judged by modem prices* since, edlowing for the change in 
purchasing power, the nUo quoted is vqm valent to trom 2,5 
to 30 ruj-nm lor a modem eeiaiumI. h. price which would pul 
the commodity beyond the reach of Use poorer da^na ; we 
muy therefore conclude that while Hugur wa> a luxury 1 in 
Akbaria time, and ilmt the production wag relatively much 

1 The product ii mwit3^ficd by rmww ri(f^ hut ihr nnTj ftfrninw 
I fe*rp round to iho protviH in fainUlmHi fa rttwraTt ramurk i p. 210 ■ 
th l« Dwcifa iW crtiy jvftrtnt wbta grr* mtv hid hii own 
and Eiirau^. 
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less than at present-, dir poorer tl&sto ami the confectioner® 
who catered fur them making uur only of^ur* 

The industry of fiH-presdiig wae probably carried on fcjr 
tho exceedingly primitive methods still to he seen, but 1 have 
found nothing which can be called a description of the 
processes employed. ] conjecture! that this is one of the 
indyi>triea which have, th-c^iui.>d sine* MW& tlm* t when 
mineral dl was unknown, but there appear to He no data to 
indicate the extent nf the change which has taken place. Kor 
te it poaaihlr to ^peak with certainty regarding cotton-guming 
un hi commercial MLide. Pmumibly both ginning and spinning 
wtTc initially carried on by the grower and iris family, but an 
observation recorded by Thevcnot half a century' later indicates 
T hat m some Localities specialisation kul already begun ; near 
Ahmads bad he met a gang of workmen who Lad no fixed 
honn- but travelled from village to village, ginning &ud chaam^ 
totton, ur doing any olhfjf wotk that wua avAikUhs and we 
mjay infer that the smvniceiitli century was beginning to 
experience the nwd which has now h turn effectively met bv 
the introduction of ginning mills throughout the principal 
catto®rtractfi, The extent of this industry does not require 
discussion in this pLice, as it h covered by what is said furl her 
on regarding the production of cloth. 

Tobacco manufacture can scared f have started in India 
timing Akbaris reign. The plant Was- unknown p> bin 
f» venue officers,. and uqnsofjupnLly cannot have W& grown 
to any extent during die six dent il century, Et is believed 
to have reached India through (he agency of the Portuguese 
and was established first. in the province of jurat, where 
tlte leaf wo* obtainable in the year 16IB, bur the processes 
of manufacture were not understood. The preparation 
of opium was an old-established art both in Behai and in 
Mftlwa. The methods of making indigo practised at Eiium, 

1 I tan- found ftfr nflmm r lo uigivf-refin Lhg in EdhUktlind it this 
fjrM-irtfl Ji k HOI may to bdpivt ihal this MMltutrjp ik* m<ui Iriij^nain 
nf ill! fecnii in IniHa, l.i nf iwttt uninii. but ,-,n Lhr-oth^r him* il ii icrVlu-Cibululvr 
LkuiL it4 fljuirncf tlLUukJ khTh W-m hy ALul t\n m who m-muu-nj- 

mining yt pint*:* Lts Ka\\n Ami JMtna, iDutJ) of lh# Jumna, but ny* tiollun? 
ni it Lit nny town □! RnkUklb juh L 
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the main centre of production in Northern India, are described 
by William Finch, and are substantially the same as those 
which were followed when the modem industry was at its 
height, though there have been various change in organis*- 
lion and in detaiL 1 

r?w may be arid in ihb place regarding the pro¬ 

duction of into.\[rating liquors. The industry was officially 
iibeouriigc! by the Mogul Emperors; Akbur ordered the 
Kotwals, or dly-governors, to restrict it so far os this could 
lie done without interfering with the privacy of domestic 
life, and Jahanpr—himself a heavy drinker—prohibited it 
altogether, but probably this latter regulation was not aerioualy 
meant, and in Jiny case it was not carried out.* Spirits and 
fermented liquors were easily procurable throughout the 
count rv. a- is upjmient from ih.- frequent references in the 
ucccuiLjt^ o( Eiitopcan traveller*.. In the south they were 
prvpai.sj mainly from the ip of the palm-tree. while the 
mu/tufl-ilnwijr ami mn losses were used further north; the 
nsatWiFils employed in those areas were thus those which tire 
still in liBt, and we may infer that the processc* wen* of the 
types which are now being traiwEenucd under the guidance 
of tins excise aduai mpI ration. 

Taking thi* grtmp of imlustries im » whale, I do not think 
there arc adequate grounds for eon dm ling that the income 
relatively to the population differed Ten materially from that 
which is now obtained. No tobacco was made, and leas white 
sugar, but probably the amount of oil expressed was greater, 
and it ib possible thaT the consumption of dmas and intoxi¬ 
cating liquor may have been larger than in there days uf severe 
restrict tuns ami heavy exciao-duLiea. There can Ire no doubt 
that during the nineteenth century much more indigo wjm* made 

1 Tbp BOA KtnpsiruUkt «h»u{i* it agricuhflnt Tatis? ihuu uidiuUml 

Tbeyrop Uii^d tt> IT main in the ^raunil fur tltTr-c inn, yinh ltng .iin ii.| 

outlunc!, «i| whirl iIk nMii pv» flu? Iswt Jjv With tine natuuipn (if 
irrigation, a ,;rai|ii«l dhop toefc (dare in njjrfMuUinl pitliei nnijl tlie 

«oi> In* ai it ■« icitcirmi {l.tiift fir. .‘i T - ,is. i£j t slgcj 

1 PrufaibiUcm va* rsfoiwi! tunes uiatr rtririijr undn Shilijibu, u 
♦Jifran fttui* tk i:r:m(i!altis Ainlr tii Jfnsv>. * f i- WT. 114; but *vtn 

ttoim it wvi mriwamL i<tr iJu *<s»i fct it*r rawnEi* M!u4 Sun*! l hr 

imrt ima U.t Offrrmiit (ii 32 \ 
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than in Ak bar’s tirno, but production hod fallim tu & very low 
figure ia tta* jmffl immediately More fchr War, which I have 
taken jw the period for oomp&iisoa r fUid it m possible that the 
iudutuiy waa no greater then than at the end of the sixteenth 
century. If we set off the gains gainst the losses, we may 
reach the opinion that India as a whole was slightly better 
off, or slightly worse uff r under Akbar than now, but I cannot 
dulcet in the information available any reasons for holding 
that a material economic change Iibb occurred in the interval 

V a ttaKiiiCEarrft i?f General 

Turning now to the second group of manufactures, the 
mkr^llaneoLis handicrafts (excluding textiles}! the general 
impression left by the auommts of travellers is one of variety 
and -skill. especkUy in imitation, rather than economh: import¬ 
ance. Many of the craftsmen whose work receives most 
notice—,jewelters, rilVisramjtM workers in ivory, coral p amber, 
or tortoise- 9 hell, dniggiste, perfumers, turd others—catered for 
an exceedingly narrow market, the extravagant ruling classes 
and a small and 11 actuating demand on the part of foreigners: 
the commodities they produced were noteworthy. and > in 
cates, of aniatir- merit. 5 but the volume of their industry wa^ 
not great, ami a largo part ol I he value of tlheir products wa* 
due to the emit of material father thim to tJio procaines applied. 

The pttalueia intended for larger market- deserve somewhat 
inure details I notary Taking Win the metal mdmtrita, wg 
J iave noun in a iireviouji section that articles made of copper 
and its alloy* must have been luxuries, the price: of the metal 
being almost prohibitive, and the evidence to be exams nod in 
a aubfi^quent chapter regarding the standard of life suggests 
time such articles were in fact rarely owned by the poorer 
dasaca of tho population ; a working household might possess 
& small drinking-V£ b$o1 , but large jars and diahea must have 

1 TTw campiaint of mrtietL.? cSn-ay. »n r/iquocnilY S&ftsrd in rwsnl yieoTi, 
i* not cntiirJj ai»v«l In lh* lafrldk pI ttw* *- wpUccitii *™i=iy Tfi in>iY 
(p. UO) ^-inurV-il lh*i dome of tM traf^mrn ju [totiri vtn not iLtuiJIfaJ, 
iax c«mJjj£> ww U>*. l1*cpU 44 tit onljr -.1 vpare! to ft* 4 hvclL 
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been beyond tlmir reach. It ia not surprising. therefore, that 
we ehoLi d be tuld poetically nothing about the industry 
which retofcvdy to the population moat have be® verv much 

PmaUef « thfl FW"* day. The paotiffli b repaid to 
iroi, gcoiLs w» n ho governed by the high coat of the metal 
“ . * rtlclce were 111 comnioa use, hot lusw goods «r CW 

practically unknown, and the amount of material handled 
mm *; TPl^vdy to the population, have been oompunrt*v]Bl T 
«mdL A substantial part of the demand came from the 
milkers of words am] other anna, which were ^rried by 
large numbers of people, and there can be no doubt that the 
private manufacture of weapons hoe declined, but aguinat 
thia must bo set off the modem output of the State factories 
and arsenal* which is very much greater than that uf AkbarT 
workshops- Taking into account, also the large quantities 
uf heavy good* now produced by the foundries and inia-wnib 
established Throughout the country, it appear* to be probable 
thm. the industry ue a whole yields u subEUnrially higher 
tncujoH than was obtained in the sistcnuii century. 

The development of wood-working wan nut. so hir M I can 
judge, retarded by the high tent of the m w Uniterm! m the same 
way aa the metal industries which have juat been considered * 
the supply of particular qualities of timber may have been 
restricted by difficulties of transport, hut it is probable that, 
with large irnias of uncultivated land, materials for ordinary 
purposes such as house-building or tile manufacture of agri¬ 
cultural implements were somewhat more easily obtainable 
“ an no * v - Of the more highly developed brunches of the 
industry, [ have reserved the building of ships and cimvoyanem 
for separate consideration, leaving furniture and cabinet- 
nuiking to he dealt with here. There can be no doubt that tire 
output, of these branches was. relatively t<> populnfion, ram-li 
«mailer than or the present day, when the middle rl^ have 
come into prominence, and. like the upper ck;«, hove 
adopted Western faahions u> such a large extent r even in the 
palaces of the rulers there was very little furniture to be seen, 
and I Lave not come serosa any mention of the existence of 
either chair or Uble except, among the Pottugoese, or possibly 
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unions the Moslem merchants on the coast. Bedsteads,chests, 
anil stools practically make up the list of bulky goods, while 
smaller articles such as urnuMnts! boxes were also in demand. 
The Portuguese obtained most of their requirement* from the 
ports tat the Gulf of Cambay, ami Pjrard mentions the import 
into Go* of lacquered bedsteads, inlaid cabinets, and similar 
gixxb;. The houses *>f the Moekm merchants un the west 
coast were not in all cases so bare as those of other Indians, 
for Barbosa mention* that at Hander near Surat they were 
well kept and welt furnished, but with the-st exceptiona the 
absence of furniture appears to havi- been characteristic of the 
whole country, and, speaking generally, it may be said that 
the wood-working industry was Limited by the absence of 
demand for it* products rather than by any scarcity of 
material, 

Leather goods receive little notion from the authorities 
available for this period, and t he subject has to be approached 
indirectly. It is dear that the extensive exjwrt of hide* nod 
the import of various finished articles are quite modern 
phenomena, and that, IN the time Of Akbar, India as a whole 
was bo If-contained in this branch nf industry, Now in the 
tom lit in ns w hich have prevailed inure tins period it is probable 
that the potential supply of hides and skins has varied roughly 
with the size of the agricultural population, amJ ju this baaii 
it moy be contended that tin- leather industry must have been 
relatively more productive than at priswiit, becattse in tin: 
absence of export* the quantity of raw material was greater, 
while no needs were met by imported goods. The validity 
of this argument decode on the truth of the underlying 
assumption that the available supply of hides was made into 
leather; if owing to the absence of effective demand a 
pobstantiid portion was. left unused. tlio production might be 
much small er relatively to population than it is to-day, and 
i am inclined to think that thin was actually the case. At the 
present day Lb? bulk of the leather used in the country in 
devoted t*' the Itianu/actura of boots and shoe*, w rll-bucket, 
ami hurnm and r-oMltri o on pared with rhm-- main fgattp? 
the rest of the production is insignificant, while f have been 
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uufthie to discover any eas* of importance in which the m* of 
Iwithor has been dfciJon turned sane, Ahlw'a time, If, there 
fore, all ihe raw limterifi! isj thu country was 11 ^. there must 
have been a relatively much greater consumption of gome or 
all of tic article* i have named, and Q f this I can find no trace. 
Foreign observers rarefy -or anything about the common 
jteople wearing shoo: discussion of the evidence they offer uii 
thi^ fKiim will find a more appropriate place in a subsequent 
chapter, but f may anticipate ihe conclusion to which it hvwia. 
flitch is f hut in s!E probability shoes wore Jess ccimrajoniv Worn 
than at the present time. 1 There is no reason to suppose that 
irrigation by maims of buckets was relatively more common 
than now, and in some parts of the country it was certainly 
ititith rarer, bo that, im 3-In* whole, less leather Mas required 
for this purjxuu;. iVs regard* Imme-ss and saddlery, tile .fiti-i 
-d Atari gives very full details nf the articles need in the Imperial 
stables, anil it is remarkable how rarely leather finds a place 
in the enumeration: saddles; were made mainly uf doth, mid 
halters of rope; horses were acid urn used for driving, and the 
harness of oxen— at Llmt period the principal draught auimnb 
—h^ even now very little Jen tier in it. Even, therefore, if 
more animals won* employed Hum nuv, a point which is by 
no means certain, it.h*,-. not follow th.it more leather was used 
m i heir equipm,.,;) , t . !S very Largely i recent develop- 
mi .it, >lating in fact from the nineteenth century, Thus the 
iiuiiii markets for leather goods wi re relatively to the popula¬ 
tion film!h-r than they are to-day. while exports were quite 
oaouportetit, nnd the can elusion appears to mo tu bu justified 
[hat (he industry us a whole was less extensive than at present, 
Ubd Hujt the modem export of the raw material re preterite, 
not the destruction, of an ancient industry, but the utilisation 
of matter which lad 1 «h?ii wanted in the earlier period. 1 
Paper wan at this period coming gradually into use through¬ 
out Southern India Early travellers in this part of the 
country notice flmi all writing wua done on palm-leave*. and 

Ulr fUtPlirffi insstfifi ui JKniSfr *,n L | about tlm-w nullum tmrm 

!■ m ft 'I If rewijdiTiiilr. bhii rrhttvriv ki liut poimhUntl rt u> 
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M late as 1635, when della Valle obtained a specimen 
mi,igfitipi. it wan written for him on this material Fyiard 
tells us that the Portuguese at <Joa imputed their supplies 
of paper partly fro® Europe, partly to® t'hma, sntl partly 
from the Cambay porta; 1 have not found any definite 
information about the source of the Cambay paper, but I 
think it mivv be safely assumed that it wo* made at rurioua 
fiWca throughout Northern India by the hand processes 
which have not. yet entirely disappeared Thu quantity used 
was. however, very email There wa* little education, and 
moat of what there w«a stopped at the primary stage, and wm 
probably conducted by methods such as util! survive, in 
which very little paper is osed; the art of printing had been 
introduced at a few places by missionaries during tho sixteenth 
century, but it was not practised for secular purposes till a 
Inter period ■ paper was used in the public offices* by merchants 
for their account*, and by scholars and caligraphietB in manu¬ 
scripts, but there were no printed boohs, no newspapers. 
Circulars or poolers, very few letters ; and ike facte justify 
the conclusion that the production of article* of nteiioneiy 
was very small indeed. 

The potter's induetry appeals u< have been ou the same 
footing as at present, producing chiefly coarse earthenware lor 
the common people, though a few localities may have possessed 
A certain reputation for somewhat superior goods : porcelain 
waa freely used by MostemB, but it wua imported from China, 
and was an item of some importance in the Eastern trade. If, 
as baa been atiggteted above, metal vessel* were comparatively 
little used by the hulk of the jioptdatioii, the market lor earthen- 
ware must have been relatively larger, and the potters busier 
than now, and Lliia inference is confirmed, so far at least ea 
Northern India IB concerned, by the extent to which the men 
rtf this caste arc now found to 1 m engaged m agriculture ; the 
Indian industry is typically unprogressive and has suffered 
bevuusc consumers have been able to find preferable means of 
satisfying their minis. 

As to the building industry, the use of brick and atone 
was probably leas extensive than now, The masses built 
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tieir krnms nf mud or and ion fed t\mn with thatch, 

cu ooCa*ifinalJj tibs , the middle date* were almost rnrngoifi- 
cunt in numbers . mtsndlitJtfi were, m we have seen, averse 
firtmi external display, and the upper da^^, at least in 
Northern India, depended more largely on tents than on 
palaces The consumption of bricb. atone, and timber in 
doinestici architecture was therefore imiall when jiulged by 
the standard of the present day; const,ruction for industrial 
purposes did not exist ; and I can find no reason to th f ftfr that 
the deficiency wa* made good by a more extensive- [migramme 
of public works. Activity in thi- direction was spavin odfa; 
a great work might ec^&aionally be undertaken, and large 
quantities of material might be employed in it* construction, 
but there was nothing like the modem organisation by which 
the State, the local authorities, and the railway adminiatm- 
tions beep operations going steadily in ever}* part of tbe 
country, and them can bo no question that this system results 
over a serie* of years in the provision of a much larger amount 
of building than would be produced by the lea* systematic 
methods of an earlier age- Allowance must also be mud* for 
the time occupied in construrriun; f.o take one inaiiinre, the 
fort and palace at Allahabad cr P n.itittite a very large underfftkbg 
even when judged by modern standards, but the work went 
on for half a century or more, and t he annual increment uf 
commodUics is thus reduced to a oompaiatitely small amount 
If, then, we set modem textile factories ogams;* ornamentjii 
tombe. we must conclude that relatively lo population the 
building industry has iacrc^cd; may regret that many 
of die modem buildings afford little scop* for the display of 
taste and artistic. skill, but we mart at the same time recognise 
that Irom the economic stand point they are much mure ustjfni 
than those of Akbar's days. 

fio far, then, r*8 this group of industries ia concerned* i% 
appear? to he reasonably certain that the income of earn.- 
rowlitioa relatively to the population hm substantially 
increased. There has pobably been a decline in the produc¬ 
tion of pottery, the arms industry may have fallen off on 
balance r and (though no precis* information h available) 
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it m possible chut the artistic crate ehmv a general reduction 
m output- On the other band, we have seen reason lo believe 
that relatively to ouimImstb then? haa been a mafked increase 
in the pfodueticK] of braas anil Supper goods* uf iron good* 
other Lhan «m», of articles made of wood, of p&p&r and 
stationery, and of buildings of all descriptions escept poaaibly 
i.lir hute occupied by die poorer classes, while an inerts 
in leather gonrfa b more probable tfum a ckrrcii&e. There 
can be no doubt how the balance stands ttetwen these two 
lists, ant) it is noteworthy that the change* Und uniformly 
iEi the direction of economic efficiency, seeiuE that nearly all 
tike goods produced in increased quantities are either «ini- 
pafativeJy durable coniinodities or are destined to be employed 
in production. 


VI. PhoRUCTION OF Nraxo or Transfust 

We now r pass to a consideration of the production of means 
of transport, both of good* and of passenger*. and since the 
last three centuries have seen a transfer of buaimhsd from 
water to himl p it is convenient to treat in one Emotion the means 
of ronrevjtncu employed on both degufiritt. It may b* i ^ken 
as certain that, relatively to population, the inanufacturu of 
vehicles for use cm land was less important in Akim re time 
than at the present day. We have seen in a previous section 
Unit there wits no wheeled traffic in India south of Uolwnda, 
while lino descriptions of the roads further north indicate that, 
while such traffic was possible, there wm many difficulties in 
(Li? mil ; carta might be u&ed in level country, but rivers nod 
steep gradients ivore formidable ubstacleSp and the luilk of the 
heavy traffic was moved by means of pack animal*!, while carting 
wa* practiced mainly in the case of valuable goods, such a* 
treasure at indigo, where there were obvious objections to 
frequent loading and unloading. For passenger traffic, lighter 
carts drawn by trotting osren were available in some parts a f 
the country, but the palanquin wag the more ordinary mode 
of conveyance. Horse* or ponies were very rarely uaed for 
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drought^ and Lho familiar middle-elm^ «f the 

pKSflJlt d*y—tie r&jfcu aryl (he — appear to havfl been 
develnpd *mrn Akbar'a time, the former from Indian, and 
the latter Ifuin Euro paw fmxlnhn It b probtfljk-, therefore H 
that relutivdy to population there are now irmrc road vehicles 
tlsLin t Ilct''- wen\ while if wr take into account the work done 
m the various railway establishments., which in the years 
before ihir War employed over one hundred thousand hands 
in the coiifttruclion and jijuiut'rnauce ol rollings lock. we shall 
arrive at a vary substanlial incremeut To complete tbe 
account, wc must reckon a jam the con struct inn of railways 
ami metalled roads, which had no counterpart in the sixteenth 
century, and there is thus a very large volume of new industry, 
against which the only Mt-off is the decline in the productim 
of ships and boat*, 

This decline teems to me to be beyond question so far as 
the means of inland navigation are concerned. 1 have found 
no data regarding the liengid waterways, where the develop¬ 
ment of the traffic in jute may have resulted in the main ten* 
ante, or w&q tie extejisioi^ of the number of boats, but the 
river system* of the danger ami the Indus ctrlnmly carried 
a much heavier traffic lluiu they cam now, Fitch travelled 
from Agrn ro Ikngal with a fleet of 180 bnats ihe vtaseja 
available on the Jumna sufficed on iHtfuuUOO to Transport 
A k bar '% enormous camp . and the ararount& which we possess 
of Lahore and .Multan indicate fliut the lining system was at 
least equally well provided. Thu boats m use were fairly 
large : el Lahore they were 60 tuns 3 and upwards ; vessels 
fil for the roan ting trade ward hint suit that city and also At 
AJIahubad ; gome of the bargee on the Jirnim were of J 00 tuns, 
while Lhc&v on lie Ganges ranged up to 40fi or 500 tuns - and 

1 Arming I Tar ^rrjfrTU> *nn\ by tin Kfial TlilIj* CcrtnpthV +?a!iAP*ii 
%n F.jij’Ils ! i I'ouih, whifli err-*ton! unua briinMitm pU t^iJrt, 4tt r J wu u*t J u .- 
4 modul lay (oral crtltamoi ( K*tt> it. 320). Akbtr'^ rffobUiofin kuhJ* no 
pfoviiimi fur rtr^tijEhL Inirae#, Lu *Ui4i^ bong hiiiti IhuhjI solely 

far ndiit^ {A iV h tmnHifii.'mn, i. 13(5], 

1 Var rekMOfu to be txgiktaiHl it* the p*it clis^ler. I ftiUuue t'ji ll IS I. uii- 
himporuy »|rt]]uijc «i Uiiw scard (cr rslher to go* raf th»uii, lor Iha 4prllk]£ 
t* she* Lh*i 1 uni Wiling in lermii ef l ho unit ot nil tCr^u rr ttuju 
tf&iploynl in AkW- tiitiO* UKS net of tb» Dstxlam Ntliippmg iaj& s* 
urnLr tlw Men? bam ^tupping Atria 
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it ib clear that a coudiierabie volume of traUk could he carried 
by these means li does not, however, appeal to tn potable 
to form fcren u ruujab gxiex^ aa to ihe number of (mat* in 
existence or ua io tin' annual output, Tin size of n particular 
fleet may be milieu ding yjilea y we know aim the frequency 
with which similar fleets moved the danger* of robbery on 
the waterways were very real ; probably merchant? were 
willing to wait for a large jmrty to travel by water, U 3 woe 
certainly tie case on land ; end I thdik it would be a mi-stake 
to suppose tiiat a fleet fittiXb m Fitch mentions was often to 
be seen, All that cun be said is that many more bu^ts were 
built, ld Northern India,, end that against them must be iset 
oE tie much larger provision of nu^ma of land transport 
which in now made tlirmjghoi.it tin* omintry, Taking into 
account the fact, that there were only three important 
sylitem.- ot waterways, iinrl thtii the plater part ed India lay 
far beyond their influence, it appears to uie to be probable 
that tho localised boat-building industry of Akbar^ time was 
of anmller relative importance than the road-carriage and 
railway rolling- 5 cock industries now distributed ovet almost 
vvery portion of Lhe country but even i£ the bajautw were 
equal, the modem jifodttcrlbjt uI railways and metalled road* 
fcdkatea a large increase in favour of the present day, 

Tim chief intere.st of the mtbjeci of thi* section concerns, 
however, l he production of ship and boats on the sea-coast 
Shipbuilding is at least as dependent as any other industry 
on convenientf m assembling the accessary materials : it can 
be carried on only within reach of ihc sea. and on the eotis.1 
it willjbc localised at thoae places where materials are mosl 
readily procurable, In modern Urn cls it ^ found in proximity to 
supplies of fiteel and fuel, but hi the uxtUHith i> ntury timber 
was the detenniumg factor, and thips could Ihj built only wberr 
suitable timber wa* available ft might ihcrcfnfe happen, at 
d happens now, that the conajmh? nf a particular country 
might. be rarried in ahijui built elsewhere, and for our present 
purpose it is nttpg&ary to treat m a whole ibe shipping em¬ 
ployed in the Indian seas between the Htrull s of Akbcca ami 
the Cape of Good Hujie 1 ; feme shjps ? mainly those belonging 
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to tie Pdrttjfuwe. but al«v occnsioml Yisature from beyond 
tlf Strait* gf Malacca,* entered these seas front outside, inn 
lire hulk nf the tonal commerce? wfte carried in vessels c-on- 
sfcmcted within these limits. Regarded from this stand point, 
the :d 10re: of the Indian Ocean prefifotel sstuijrp contrast;' : 
there were extendv« stretches of ouul, notably on the Red 
Sca T where shipbuilding was rendered impiP^ible by tin.' 
iib&euoo of tin ^wntinJ trut'etisl tlrnm were other 
nuth 44 East Africa and the eu*t t<mt <rf India, when; it 

could be carried on und there were- others a sain. such as 
rhe west toaM> and die vicinity of the Uulf of Man a bun, 
when? the proximity of teak foresee c« instituted a very 
marked differential advantage. 

The lock of timber on the ehurro of Lb+i Red 8ea has a 
partkular interest for India, because h was a factor of primary 
importance in determining the atraegs of the FortugucjM? 
attempt to dominate the commerce til the Inrlian Desan* The 
Pnrtiiguw? met with no organised opjmitjon an far e* the 
coast* of India were concerned, but early in the sixteenth 
century their position to threatened sexionsljr by a fe»t 
which was built at riiicr with materia Is earned overland from 
the Mediterranean, and later uu. as the Turks advanced 
southwards in Arabia, they made nthur efibrld to wive a 
similar purpose : about lint* year 1580 they imduavoured to 
rieoue a fating on the coast of Eual Africa with ihn expires- 
obj'.'j K of obtaining timber for A ip building and auiucwhai 
Inter they made aerionn attempt* m irnp<m material fton* 
Pegu and Sumatra. In both east*, however* the Portuguese 
*BW able to frustrate the de^gp: of their enemies and their 
^ea-perwer remained undiuJk rigid until the arrival of the 
Dutch 3 t he history of India might have been materially 
different had the Turks been able to build a fleet sufficiently 
power!ul to ensure the success of thuir aniLitiona, 

1 It ii mmttfmm #c*teri that »i lUn p^rie*! Chwtm ilip" Iwd c*wtd to 
TidiL f hm Indian pcaa. [mi wjiib it ia tru- tlini Ibuy rarrlj ■ afOC beyond 
'I ilftiii cij or KiiEnitln, l!i£tt *t* Imtafttn. nf tkir vs^Umll; loJlfr A ihip 
fi'iTU €liUm w.m] innthirr frqnj Japan Nf^ipiUlb O^jut lie fMI 

i/fsp, *36) : mhih IVmc* tuEiiliwta a MUft* Jmitt lit* «ib* jwn 
la I.0S3 l red tin. XL l 4£j)) k md junior in 13H (X, U HO). 
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i haver found nothing to aliow that the cesou tcv* of East 
Africa were extensively utilised at this period : coafttmg-crift 
were constructed there, suid probably wherever else nmkrial 
oouU hfc had. but sea-going afaipfl were not built —hi least in 
sufficient numbers to attract the attention of tTavellm 1 As 
regards Pegu, Lbe evidence of flhiphijMtug h not dear. A 
via]tor m the year ISSS wrote that there were nmple materials 
fur building & fighting tLeet 1 imt that -ship:- were not bnifr for 
of " mou 1 u govern them, or to mrtke thruii/' a statement 
which suggests a lack of skilled workmen; on ibe other 
IntmJ. the numerous clmnnebi of rhe delta were at that time 
full of boats of various types, wliich imisl have been built 
totally, and wo may perhaps conclude that suofi * a tent 
avaijuble was devoted to building bo 3 t£ rfltin r thun iAH-going 
ships. There is idau some room for doubt almtt the poaifcimi 
tii Jkrtab^Q, but 1 belie vv that very ft L ^ alnp^, if unji w«r^ 
built there about thin period, A certain umount of building 
was carriinl on in Tbinoterita and Suinatre, blit tbe general 
sttltudi; of the authorities suggests to me that (apart from 
tli<> Portuguese fnwle to hlnrojie) the great bulk of the 
coinnifirce in the Indian seas was earned in shipe bulk in 
India, cmd that moat of these, and certainly all the large unes, 
Rere constructed on the west was*., not ut any one centre, 
hut at various, ports or iidfets within easy reach of the forest, 
ll ut practically certain that India also built all the *melJ 
boats required for the coasting Ltwi+j from Bengal as for as 
Sind, and the Aggregate volume of rifog.ping era* therefore 
very grout when measured by contemporary standards. 

The vessels in ordinary use were of email capacity. As 
we dial I see in lbe next ckujitw, the sca^oiiij; sliijm were 
{irotstthlvof less than JOOtuns burden uu the average, mid the 
coasting . raft perhaps 40 or 50 tuns, while the number of the 
former clasa was much leas itmu i* somethin : Mipp. ,mI, but a 
discussion of the ttmnage 1 in Use, and of tile nimuiil uutp.it, 
Ritist be postponed until the informal)..n available regunling 


1 I'rinr Jfiamio ltoa I<wwt4«i ijh'iikj til *" ,h.lp« htmj[ built <ml [III., --i f 
Itur 1 pnllior (rum hu Jr^n|iUti[i tkm ^rrn 11... Imrci <A 1|»rm *< m oolv 
wJ Itif Muting (/Veto*, II. ii, 1553 ). 
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sea-borne WiyifFHTCT has tm considered* Mention may, 
however, be made of the great pa-ssenger ahips r in the conatmrs 
tio® of which India appears to hivo taken the leadL Writing 
in l be fifteenth century, Conti bad mounted (hi? existence of 
flkipa of 1000 turn, 1 much larger than any with which he wia 
familiar te the Meditirrun&aiL, and the early English visitors 
to Western India described vrascb of even greater recond 
-ml. r.ti Uie huge omaaka built by the Portuguese l'hef.e 
Indian shi]ns were used solely for the pilgrim-voyage to the 
Red Sea, and dll told there were not, I think, more than halL-a- 
do^eci of them in existence ut one time; they were not good sc*- 
boats, and their draught was too great for most of tho Indian 
harbours, but they ropretumt a cotisideruLde achievement both 
In design and execution, and it is matter for jt'gret that nn 
account of I heir construction appear* to have Mirvived. To 
complete Ike tale of ship* built in India* it must be added that 
the Portuguese constructed * few o&rmpb* at Bossem, on the 
coaht north of Bombay, though the vessel* of this class were 
usually built hi Europe, Such enterprise must, however, be 
regarded as exceptional: the importance of the industry 
depended on the maintenance of an adequate supply of small 
ships for tin seagoing trade, and small boat" for moving 
gcnvl* dong the coast, 

VTl. TExrru: MAJtpEA£nKt«&—S ilk* Wool, anp Hash 

We EtCfew come to the last and most important gniup of 
Indian manufacture*,, those which produced doth from various 
fibre* - from aUc, wool, and hair, from hemp, jute, and cotton 
-and wa wdl take those materials in the order stated, Ho 
much bus been w ritten regardiiijirthe decay of the Indian silk in- 
dustry that many jwoplu believe it lu have been an important 
feature of tV economic life of the country during an indefinite 
number of - eiituthrs Thifl view i& B 1 tbiulc T exaggerated, Silk - 
weaving wa4 a minor industry in the time of Akbur H and the 
Hubseqiicnt decay on which so much atreas haa been laid did not 
effect tbc weaving industry so much us the production of the 

* Hh UOOJ build ; out? Iiili ji rtjaid in tw* htULi. 
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raw material, which had grtmtly expanded us th+? result of the 
European demand arising afWr AkbaFfi death. Of the period 
about 160Git may ba affirmed t hat the export of manufactured 
good# ww very email, that the home marker was limited in 
siae* and that it was supplied largely by the importation d 
foreign goods : adk fabrics vverr w o van in r\ certain number of 
centres, but the total output waa amaQ. and it is possible that 
a Buhfftantkl proportion of the ms* silk eoimmftd in India 
was used for the production of the tmx&l gixnte winch art* ntill 
a featiuT nf tlic hand-weaving industry. 

Thut Indian export* were wry small it indicated by tin? 
-dorn+T of the mm who wnHe about tin dr uL this period, and 
who werfc careful to notice every article which seemed to ho ol 
interest to Europe, aa silk certainly waa r Barbosa, who gives 
more details regarding exports than any other writer, Raya that 
at* the begitmhig of the century aome niLk goods went from 
Oujuvfiri to the coast, of East Alrica and to 1 Vgu, but he indicate! 
an other market, sad the remaining writer- with onu exception, 
pEiAs tbs subjfjct over in alienee. The exception t- Varthfiim, 
whose bonis lu^ert* that Gujarat supplied ' all Persia, 
Taftary Turkey, Syria, ttiitbury, Arabia. Ethiopia,” and 
««pmt: Other places, f< with silk and cotton atafh/ s The hook 
beara many rigna of l<x*fie writing, and ! cannot behave tjint 
Viirrhcms bad dbgpymral a vast trade In silk good a which 
was concealed from bis couternponmeti ; some of Lh« cuuntricc 
named were, in fact, supplying silk stuffs to India at thin time, 
and the mo&t probable explanation of Varthctnas statement 
is that he did nOL discriminate accurately between silk and 
cotton goods ft b fairly certain that subitum jal quantities 
o( cotton good r want from la ilia to mun y of the conn tries 
named by him, and it. is probable that some portion c*f these 
miitaiiicd silk *x well at cotton yam, hut in view of the evi¬ 
dence of Barbosa, supported by the ai lance of n long series uf 
writers, 1 do not dunk that a largv export of silk goods can have 
been a feature of the commerce of tha period 

The home market was more important than the export 
trade, far silk dtuffr wore widely worn hi the upper dasee 3 p 
and the fashion o£ the times prescribed an extensive wardrobe 
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for any one who desired la move in good society. Abul 
Fad record* that the taste lot fine materials had become 
geueml at Akbar's Court, Barbosa had noted Die prevalent 
Use of pi Ik by the oobles of Vjjayajmgar, and the luxury- 
demand was probably large relatively to the number of persona 
concerned That number, however, wwa very *itt*l! fr&Lrtido 
of the population of India,. while there are dear mdicnttotia 
That goods of foreign origin were preferred hy many of the 
principal consumers* Hilic goods of various kind: 1 wore brought 
to India from the Far East, from Central A*ia p from Persia, 
and from the countries along the Eastern MediterraneaB ■ 
Barbosa tells ua that ^ome of lie nil h a ho aiiw in Vijaysangar 
came fxom China, anti a large proportion uf the stuffs enumer¬ 
ate*! by A bill Fas! are assigned by him to on* or other of 
t hr countries named above. Them the Indian industry had at 
most. a shar* in a market of limited, sk* 

It so happens that information has t>een preserved which 
enable* us to form an idea of the amount of raw material 
consumed in the industry. Apart from the anuJl quantity 
of fibre produced and worked up lii Kashmir, the only pro¬ 
duction of which wo read in India at thin period wua that of 
Bengal P Tavernier obtained figures of the output in this 
region in flat- middle of the esvanteenth century, when the 
Dutch had eatablmhed Lhemsehvcn at Kasmbarair and hud 
worked up & considerable export trade. At fchnt j>eriod the 
total output wn£ about million pounds, 1 out of which one 
million pound* ware worked up locally, | million we to exported 
raw by the Butch* and | million distributed over India, most 
of it going to Gujarat* but some being taken by merdwita 
from Central Asia. The Dutch export was, of eotirae. a now 
feature of the trade-: their demand was imaaiMed, and it is 
probable that pniduciion land responded to it, end wan greater 
tlitin in Akhar'a lifetime. Making allowances, therefore, for 
minor sources which may have existed though they an? noi 
recorded, we cannot put the total yield about the year H*W *t 
more than million pounds, a small portion of which may 

' TtTcntfer ptm lh-j figure* La *hiSm of 100 litrw i I Ii*tc isdiiml roughly 
10 pur «ii to tmvm* hk figure* of ffatu fri* p o un d* 
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have heeti exported as raw mftltirial The Indian supply ur&s 
supplemented by import^ of which Cloym wa* much the 
most important source, ttnd the trade wm closely controlled 
by the Portuguese. In the middle of the sixteenth tNmtury 
Oareiii da Orta put the imports at a figure which may 
re [? resent either 250,000 or 100,000 pounds , a Liii^kotep* 
writing nhnut 1580, give* 400,000 pound* (»0U qukital&h 
iitid thib figure i±i probably official, Thu only other probable 
source of imports wws Persia, Pyrard says that some raw silk 
wha exported from Okmnx: ho doe* not say tliat \i went to 
India, but if it did, the quantity cannot have been groat: the 
liiuEiiifactiimi*' osntw of Gujarat, where Persian silk would 
ualtuaily ku%e son* r got their siOppliiHi chiefly from Bengal 
or Ciilna i Uie quantity available in Pentk whs not ahundanr T - 
and hi the ordinary course of Ifttik it went, westward rather 
tW eastward, for a few year* after mu- period we find efforts 
hfung made to divert it from this eourae. We may C he re fore 
put the total imports to India at not more than half a million 
pounds, and tiie total consumption. imports and home pio- 
duction together, at about 3 million irf-nmd* oj mw material 
llm a maximum. The latest estimatey 1 haw. . am of lhe present 
Ifnliaii prodiictioa give a total of about 3 wiUinu pound*, 
while in the years before the War the import (mainly from 
China) wore about 2j mill ion pounds, so that, after allowing 
for the export of nearly li millions, the industry consumed 
about 4 million pound*. On these figures ?he I mhan industry 
tak in n as a whole has not kept pace wit h the mob aide increase 
m iIib population ; the relative decline is important for the 
industry itself, but it doe* not represent u Jtirge in 

the average income of the entire popuktiun ul India. 

1 Ttu* tfmmttrvtrrT m rm^ pkacri *2.\n tin 1 am®- rmpl^yfil try ■ iifrm 4\ OH* 
wai r-rpl J V rtk-lll Uj 3ti£ lh, bn I dremhpre it n n\unlt*i lu i.iu . VM { ! 
nr-i -sSit■ lo Aamtilu whirti lifrriTf ii tnntnci 

1 RitlMitJ *hu WUU *dvccr«l< alt Hide With pnHji, And »Ijjumtmnr 

Sfrt hkdy t*' Uftf!irrai*ir 0- ifnrta I fmrAji', 3 a, *23) 

Ai^&fddnjt to Uif Khsp'fl lx»kH. LVlsi* rifildcd y^iiTiy 77fr> AuIamm «f ta* 
■till, TV torn of «Ilk wai apjnmmUy rqiiivaleiU to ibfrtJI Up tfr IS Ik 
iLcIfrff /fttefmf. UL 177, And j>oE*&|, ia til At Hue total itsukhk *.v* te» 
than 100,000 It-. t i|| wm rxp «*rnt Up Enropp rw Turkey f JkJkr# 
te. m i*o qumLlily > .m hju± titimtj Ij^k* *yU 

iilJi autlut rWH4l01«| IP^M, 
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The silk-weaving industry wns localised. ns might he in- 
ferrwl from the nature of its products. Containpornr, writers 
speak chiefly of the fabrics of Gujarat, notably of Cambay, 
Aiinitids bad, ltd Pattsui. while weaving was carried on alac 
at Omul, u few miles south ©f Bombay ! j t j D f r . rrw j 

from their descriptions tint the industry depended wholly 
on material brought from China, but I think it i* probable 
that aupplh'f were also drawn from Bengal *5 was certainly 
the case when Tavernier wrote. The same writer records a 
large local pom utnprior, in Bengal, and this too is probable, 
! bough traveller’ like Osteiar Frederic or Fitch aov verv little 
on the subject The production of Kashmir waa worked up 
locally, but does not appear to have been Bitfiusive, and tin: 
industry ™ also curried on at Agra, Lahore, and probably 
some other atu .-:, but such reputation an Indian silk goods 
po&acaaed depended on the fabrics of Gujarat. It k note¬ 
worthy that Akbar devoted his uttertioti to improving the 
prrhluctn>n of the country Aha! Foil state* t Lnt the Emperor 
had studied the whole production of foreign etaffe, and that 
under bis care foreign workmen had settled in India, silk* 
spinning hod been brought to perfection, and the Imperial 
workshops furnished oil the stuff* made in other countries ; 
ho names Lahore. Agra, F/uehpui AluumlaLad, and Gujarat 
as having been affected by those ViCtunires. flis account is 
coloured by eon volitional cxprvarioiiH of flattery, but is oil 
l.hc whole probnlile, and we may believe that patronage bod 
led l© an advance in the industry in its principal centre, 
Gujarat, as well as among the artisan* directly dependent on 
tlu- Court at the three northern capital* 

Apart- from what was recognised bs silk bv i revellers 
familiar with the material, Bengal produced at tbs* period 
fabrics made of some fibre or fibres which they compared to 
silk. Pyrard speaks of the silk herb ; Lknsdniten of a kind 

1 ThL' miliisiry at CtiMtl to hum !,, n * rw»ni <fvTt4cj>nuint 

When ftarlxsa wraH of tho port ui thr beginning of dm .11 month Lculury. 
it Wu* o roiuidelibls! of toultr, tul 3ui <1 11 *. not- ltu-ceCoji klIL and any* 

no:h»llp Of ony imJuhtry. T»w*H* thi' «mJ of tin* -.eiilnf) Linrdmlen ami 
writer* r(“urd <111 im]«>rt 4 Hl atlt-imug Inrtnolrjr, Krhich mu>t b*Ta 
grown Up after Barbosa’* tinir. 
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of cloth spun from an herb ; Cti4$ar Frederic of dot!] of htfrka, 
'* a kind of Hslk which groweth among the wontla " ; and Fitch 
ui 1 doth which is made oi grass, which they tall Yorua. it is 
like a ailk/ F What these fabrics ware appears to be uncertain 
I iodine to tbi’ belief that th ■ statements refer, in part at least., 
co the +i wild TP ailka i*t Chota Nagpur, which are in loci gathered 
in the woods, md the ^irigin if which might e«Uy lie attri¬ 
buted by oral tradition to a plant instead of an insect It i» 
also possible that some fibre such as rhea was at this period 
produced locally, but 1 know of no definite authority for this 
view. The evidence is not given at first-hand, Fyrard 
spent only a short Lime m Chittagong, and telle what he was 
able to hear; Lmscholen did not Visit Bengal; and the other 
author!tie* eeetn to have obtained their cnfmtti&tkm In i he 
towns. Whatever the fibre was* the manufactory of do lb 
appear? tu have been of at m mi local mipurtauce, and it 
need not he taken into account in estimating t.h* produce of 
India as a whole. 

Cnitke silk, which is essentially a !uxu rv- product ,, wool 
may be used for the clothing of both rich and poor, but, an 
far m contemporary authorities go, t he poorer chi sac* in 
India seem to have used very litllo tit it at the pjriM under 
crairidemtbm I cannot recall h single ii^Uficv in w hich a 
visitor to Northern India at. this time mention* a mraUen 
garment, or ervm a wjdlfin blanket, being worn or used b) H an 
ordinary person t though ^vcnil writers renter into particulars 
regarding cotton clothing, and would probably tinvc recorded 
the fact if they had aeon Indians wrapped in blankets during 
told or wet. weather as one sees them so frequently today. 
Common bluiikcks, however, existed,, for Abu I F&eI includes 
them in bis List of prices. The cko&peeb oost IQ d&ms, or say 
4G pmijsth- uf wheat. In the nuttksh near Akb&r's Court, while 
about; the year l&H a blanket could bu got for about 2ft 
jKHinds of wheat; they were diomfosv rnihstamiallr dearer 
at the earlier period. It is note worthy that blankets were 
not supplied for even th«? heat boraes in Akbar 1 * stables, 
the covering aatniTirined for thsui being iiuuic of wadded 
cotton-doth, and no doubt the same practice, which is 
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"till familiar, was followed m other lart-c establishments of 
the period. 

We have fuller information regarding the iu* of woollen 
goods by the Tipper daasea. Bright-coloured doth, especially 
srorlet, was in demand every whore for purpose* of display ; 
woollen dot Ki ng was mriu ral ly little used at the various 
Courts in Southern India, but it was worn in tha north, and 
AAbar's preference for drees of this material hid doubtless 
ah important influence on fashiont at Agra and Lahore. In 
the ease of wool, however, as of silk, much of t he consumption 
of die Upper dosses consisted of imported gootls: buyers sought 
fur novelty in pattern and texture, and cloth from Italy, 
Turkey, and Renos, was commonly sold m the priaidjjal cities. 
Importers found tbs market oimliafnctory owing to the 
vagaries of fashion, and the dipapjKjinfciatmtj of the pioneer 
mere bunt s of the Las! India Company are om- of the most 
prominent topics in t.lu-ir re parts: a few sample pieces of a 
new cIolIi would command a ready sale, but further shipments 
of Mini tor patterns- would be neglected, and there was no 
pmijiect of a steady oS-rake such as liad at first been hoped 
for, while foreign patterns were quickly imitated by the local 
iiriisinn. Die number of these artisans tlw nut jiji|Kur to 
have been large enough to all mil the notice of travellers: 
sheep wore not an iuijjo riant element in the agriculture of the 
country, and apparently the Tibetan trade in raw wool had 
nut been established , 1 .-o Hint the supply of material was 
limited. I he only reference f have found to tie quality is 
I’-ny's remark that the wool wins generally very coarse. 

Two special lines of manufacture deserve mention. The 
weaving of shawls, mainly from hair, belonged primarily to 
Kashmir, but under Akhur'e patronage tin? in" -uad been at 
this time established m Lahore 1 ami pethujw tiaawbere in 

1 lib llic 11 Acseout of ||«' TwuLvft Stitan ,T (,4.*, i.r *m,la n ln _ 1L | 72 _ -JSUS 

AM Fulgivclwu.-r iftk.tLnWfwrtod into I -mUi aa d Kumun; raw M U 
ncu mniLHOfiHi td ltn rn, tUwjjfh WdO'Lkn good* rfju<JiEd Omili Jreui fee (With, 

* A“d fad *»>» ihrrt n# mom thin a thviuautl werfuhop* in Lahore i 
t Hunk he tint* tuuod mint bur* bOHWvliit Ubgnlly, uud JVrma aiioltld not 
bo laid on tl.c |;recih-£gun>, lint U may lilriy to iilfitrmd that 
indLut.ry bail brm btvuisbl into ekutfance, 1'hi- uuUum tumaurtU lAnraiy 
DC 
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die plains. Carpet-weaving biau wtu* fostered by Akbar. 
particularly at Agra and Lahore, but while some good 
specimens were produced, the output does not appear to 
have buss jv large; Persian carpets* retained their hold on 
the market, anil some years later English merchants Found 
that the industry was un progressive f and that the crafts¬ 
man were in bad circumstances. The weaving of superior 
gocdn, whether of wool or of hair, must indeed he regarded 
as a "fancy-goods" business, not bulking largely in the 
^oiLomie life of the country. No data exist for a precis* 
estimate of the total production of goods mads- of wod and 
hair, hut taking plain and fancy good a together, the industry 
was probably leas important rela lively to population than 
now i the uiitput of i.lie targe modem factories more th&£ 
sulTm-es to cover any decrease which may have incurred in 
the production of arti^m 

VXIL Textile Han traittnrnRES-- Hemf p Jtrre, and 
Cotton 

We now come to the coarser fibres grown in India as field- 
crop5 T Regarding hemp we have very birth* inlnmmtioii 
Barm-hemp (/ rfofxh juno&i) was asnif^ed in all the Mogul 
province* for which revenue rates are on record, and we may 
inii-r that it was grown, over a wide amt though not in great 
quantity, but there is nothing to suggest that st wan exten- 
■tvriy used in industry, and probably it was cultivated mainly 
for domestic purposes, as is still the case in most parts of the 
northern plain*; it is possible, however, that sacking made of 
this fibre was in local use. since the jute industry was ut any 
cat* not highly organised. and eolue coots® fabric must have 
been used for packing. Regarding jute* I have found only 
the sing]* item of information that L a kind of sackcloth M 
wiv- produced in the Bengal district of Ghunighiit (Rang pur), 
anil it might be inferred that or. this period jute hi 

Bengal what sarm-hcmp was farther west, a fibre grown for 
domestic use and of no industrial interior. There Ls some 
,eawm F however* for bulla ving that in Ak bar's time jute 
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occupied to some extent the place ,>f cotton wo ll aa hemp. 
We *re told on good authority that rather mors than a 
century ago s * the poor in Eastern and Northern Bengal 
were mainly, if not entirely, dad in a Back-cloth of jute ; 
and while it is conceivable that these classes wore cotton 
in ItSflD, jute in 1600, and cotton again in JJNXi, it appears 
to be more probable that the weiring of sackcloth as the 
cheaper material was an old practice, and that it persisted 
until the change in relative values which rook place in the 
nineteenth century, when jute became an important industrial 
crop and the price of cotton goods was lowered as the result 
of the introduction of machinery. I have been unable to 
trace anything In the literature of the period which thrown 
any light on this question, and the possibility haa to be 
reckoned with in any estimate of Lite production of cotton 
goods: the masses of Bengal at this period wore either jnto 
or cotton, and the province was so densely populated that 
its clothing must represent a substantial proportion of the 
entire textile consumption of the country, 

Even if we conclude that Bengal wore sackcloth, the fact 
remains that cotton-wearing was by fur the most extensive 
industry in India, and f think it is fair to say that the aggregate 
production was one of the great farts of llie, indnatrial world 
oi the year IfifK). Its magnitude certainly impressed the 
Portuguese, as may be seen Emm the statement quoted by 
Fyrard, that " every one from the Capo of Good Hope to 
China, man and woman, is clothed from head to foot ** in the 
products of Indian looms. This picturesque phrase contains 
so serious exaggerations. and perhaps the heal way of 
realising the actual extent, of the industry in to strip off these 
exaggerations quo by one until we reach the underlying truth, 
first as regards the market in Judia iLsclf, it is rieurlv correct 
to say that *' every one ' wore doth produced in the country, 
though, as we have just seen, it is possible that some of the 
doth W3 , made of jute. woollens, silks, and velvets were 
ualc*d imported From Europe and elsewhere, but their use 
via.- cvniiro-d to the upper diu-r.riR, who ivcrc numerical!} ,>f 
very little importance, and the bulk of the people certainly- 
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wore home-niade clothes. It is* bow^v^r, very fur from the 
truth to say that they were clot bed ff from bead to toot/' for 
: - literature of the period show** that the clothing worn w*a 
exceedingly wunty, not merely in die warmer parts of India, 
where clothe are ircmventiona] necessaries but in regions 
where they wre absolutely required for efficiency, The 
evidence on this point will he eonsidcml in & subsequent 
chapter, mid lor the moment we muni be content to correct 
PyrartTs statement by saying that most people in India wore 
clutliei mud*: in the country, but that their clothing woe very 
scanty, being usually limited to a loin-doth- 

Tht? case is even stronger ns regards mosi of the countries 
•an-i-!" India Tlu- luiWlnea# o! the people living between 
the Cape ol Gi»od Hope And China b proved by a mass of 
xmtnrrent tetunoay which would take many pages to 
reproduce ‘ it was in fact tb: Hist and most obvious thing to 
attract the notice of European visitors, and it hm to be borne 
in mind when we endeavour to estimate the importance of 
the various markets. Taking lirsl the east coast of Africa, 
ills, I think, true thiit India auppMuc) most or all of the doth* 4 
won* between Cap Ganhdui and the Cspi- of ihntd IIiTpe, 1 
but ilw number uf pi?jp!r who wore! clothe was very mi mil ; 
Pyrani him&ell says tersdy that d\ thi^e natimia gu nuked, 
Friar JoMttio and other traveller# say the sonde tiling in greater 
detail, and the imparts, which are nowhere to my knowledge 
described oh great, were required only for the Portuguese 
garrison* the Moslem merchants,, the Chiefs, and such of the 
native inhabitants as had begun to feel the Influenced of 
civiliflatiotL Farther nurLh there was a market of real 
importance : Arabia took substantial quantities of 
gcHidfl, which were carried also to Egypt and distributed 
thnne* through the Mediterranean, though it would, of course, 
be incorrect to miy that M every one 11 m these p.\rts won 
Indian clothes. On the other side of India, the kingdoms 
which now form Burma supplied u second market of import- 

L ftfuriViaw mentioni 1234) th*l Ih^ Mihid tnwodlKcd Wf*Tl.nj5 
OH flip K*M African ™#t nja*j Snfjd*. 1 have found nathibg U> ihow 
wltfiW iif an! tkw irntorprur mnw-d nmJ tbc end <j| tta century 
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during fart, at any ntfe, of the sixteenth century : 
probably it wua at its won+fc when the cent my closed* owing 
to tie devojdiuiuxk which r^ulted from the Siamese war, 
The third important market war furnished by Malacca 
and the fjroup nf islands of which it formed* the com¬ 
mercial centre i ships going from India for eplco or for the 
produce of China carried large quantities of piccfwgooib, which 
wort either sold at Slnlacca nr bartered locally for dove# or 
similar ptuMiucc. lierr, however. n& in India, individuals 
wore very little, a* a rule ** nothing but a doth about I heir 
middles, 1 und the extent of rhe market should not be over- 
intimated. Beyond the Straits The markets were of much 
Ictii importance, E have found no record of any large export 
of cottqn goods to China, and it U noteworthy that the Portu¬ 
guese, who knew this trade thoroughly, ilid notrely on piece- 
goods but earned silver from India to 0nance their purchase 
There was some sale to Japan, but it dm>a nor appear to haw 
b&en large, and an English factor, writing from that country 
Lu HJ 15 , said Ihst the penpte bought die sur ts of Indian cloth 
carried there only l+ fur the new and stmnge fashions and 
fainting* thereof, being n people desiring change," Lastly^ 
it may be noted that Sputiitili diips occasionally carried 
Indian cloth from the far-Eastern markets to the Philippines 
und perhapa to Mexico, but it is not. probable that the quantity 
so handled was large. 

W e may t hen nutate Pyrard's picturesque and exaggerated 
account by saying that Indian looms had a practical monopoly 
□f the home market for dolbea, juid in addition had three 
principal export murker, Arabia and beyond, Burma, and the 
Extern Inlands, besides mi hot outlet- in varroGB other parts of 
Aaiii and on the raat coast of Africa, Tho production carried 
nu to meat this demand was diffused throughout the nmnlry, 
hut the distribution was not uniform : certain localities Imd 
acquired a reputation for speck! cluae* of goods, while 
facilities for carriage Lad led to emisichirabh t uueent rat ions 
of the industry in particular uffa* dthcr on the nr along 
the inland Watcrwaya. Of the general diffusion, there <i*n be 
ho doubt: wherever a European jrflartnted inland, he found 
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cloth being produced along bit mure, and ir is reaEimable to 
conclude (bit tie organisation of which tit remains arc still 
visible, waa atthia period in foil operation* and that ah towns 
and moat Urge villages produced the bulk of thu cloth worn in 
the locality. Such everyday manufactures were not usually 
recorded in the Am*i Akbari, aud all the notices of weaving 
in tli ie work appear to refer to goods which, had obtained a 
wider reputations Thus Abul Fad noted the very fine 
muslin 3 produced in Souarguonu the predecessor of Dacca: 
he spoke with Approbation (pf the good* obtainable in place* 
likr Benares, Man, or Agra in tie CJnngetic plain! ami he 
recorded in general terms the excellence of the produce of 
Mnlwa* the Deccan, aod Gujarat. Travellers and merchant* 
notice k the same way the high quality of the goods obtainable 
m this town or in that, Lahore, Multan, Burhanpur, Gobonda, 
stid so on, and it b jwaivrir exaggerating tiu position to soy 
that them was something approaching to a general market 
fur superior qualities of doth! though it must have been 
du in hat ed by the high cost of transport 

Production for expert was in the main drawn from four 
tracts, the Indus plasm with its outlet ml the port of Lah&ri 
Bandar, the country along the Gulf ol Cambay and as lai 
Booth as Dabuh the Coromandel coast, and BeiigaL There 
wem Ibjjjb conimuLUtieflof weavers at Lahore, Multan, Sukkur, 
latta, aud other town* on the rivera of the Indus system, and 
much of their prod quo was exported by eome goin^; 
towards Arabia, and the rcsL bfdrag taken at this period by the 
Portuguese. The Gulf of Cambay was the centra of the 
largest irtw.li- of all, drawing goods "from Ahmadobud, Put Lon, 
Bnroda, Broach, Surat,, ami many smaller places, aed exporting 
largely cast aa well as west; wc meet Cambay doth all 
flown the coast of Africa* at Aden, and in the PeiBian Gulf; 
hut we hear of it aim in Ceylon, it. Pegu, m Malm, all 
through the t«knde, aud as far an the coast flf Chin*. The 
e&eteru side of Lidia hail a narrower range, find 1 have not 
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traced goods from the OoTCiumidtd coast in the ^Lratiian Sea; 
it exported, however, largely to Fegtt, Malacca, and the 
lakndi^ markets which it shared with Cambay and also with 
the fourth region, Bengal. It is nor, easy to ascertain the 
distance from which rho centres of export drew t heir supplies. 
The English merchants found that some kinds of piece-goods 
could be profitably bought ut Agra for shipment from Surat, 
although this invoked bad transport of about 70f? miles 
the rOfid lay; but the instance it perhap* not altogether 
typical of ordinary conditions, for the merchant-* went to 
Agfa primarily to sell their $£Oods and to buy indigo, and the 
purchase of cloth was, so |o speak, a u as decline ” of their 
btidincsfi m tbi^ part of tbc country. It js obvious that where 
waterways were available the radius of profitable export 
would be considerably greater than where land transit waft 
required ; I^ihore is about 700 miles from lk\* sea in a direct- 
line, ami more by river, and on this showing slu j Bengal 
porta may have drawn their supplier from as for w|i-euiuitTY 
os Allnlmlmd. No small part- pf India, therefore, was within 
the export radius, but at the same time the impression left 
by the narratives of traveller and merchants is that both in 
Gujarat and on the Coromandel coast the bulk of the doth 
exported was woven in the i mused sate vicinity of the ports. 

In addisum to elutb, certain uuftcdkMOufc good* were 
manufactured from cotton. Wo read of cotton carpete, 
covciIct« T rope*, lied ta|jes, and iw&e oUut ccmmrditir^, and 
the aggregate outturn was doubtl* «ubstaniiaJ > but there 
are no me*mi of e&timating the amount. Inference may abo 
be made here to the fgjtfcstdiiiry industry of dyeing, which 
depended mu inly on cotton goods* though it handled ako 
other textiles. Coloured goods were iti forgo demand, esficoi- 
ally for the coun tries which now toon the pfoviace of Burma ; 
the indigenous vegetable dyea were used* 1 and we may take 
it that ifan processed followed were in siibjitaupe those which 

i Tlis, 1 -liyr* ^“-r- mu *lve\y* i i - h ■ 4ft tfnjsJiuh factor wtuLld^ trem Ahm luJ- 

■bid Efi mm [ lilupliinrd flf t\w k*:~S i^wtU *u IrLid. reipcct, adding, " Jury 
Ml&lowIVf* *mien thfcl tkm cvkuin ans irotuht, and mil not ecwitimie '* 
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art atiU familiar, «t which have recently been displaced by the 
product? of European factories. 

The details which Lace been given -suffice to show that the 
cotton industry was at thin jieriod ninth the roost important 
handicraft in India, but they tin not enable us to form even a 
rough idea of the output of comaiod i ties, Ln order to approach 
this question, we require to take into account the data avail’ 
able regarding the Indian consumption and the volume of the 
export trade ■ the facts as to cfmsuiupuoti can bcri be studied 
in connection with the standard of life, while the export trade 
wifi be considered in tin- next chapter, atid we 'hall then he in 
a petition to approach the qaustiuu of the output of cotton 
goods, which has a material bearing on the income of the 
country as. a whole. 


IX. Industrial Organisation 

Our authorities tell us very little concerning the manner 
in which tniiiau industry was organu-rd at the dose of the 
sixteenth century. and it is reasonable to infer that they are 
wJent because they bad mulling intern ring to say. Jo the 
lVTitem of the country the existing system—whatever it might 
bo— would be too familiar to call for mention, and a knowledge 
of it would 1* tacitly assumed. Visiter- from Europe would 
almost certainly have indicated any salient features which 
struck them us novel, and if we find no such feature-* recorded, 
the inference is that the Indian system rem-mbled hi rtMentjals 
t hat which prevailed in Europe at the period, or, in other words, 
that the management of business had not bran ^pumicd 
from the work ol maiuifactur*', and that production was 
carried ois by artisans without superior capitalist itiicciioii, 
This inference b rendered practically certain Ly the persistence 
of the same system in those branches of industry which have 
not yet been organised m modem European linos, and it fa 
entirely m accordance wuh the few incidental observation a 
wJuttb contemporaries have left on record TIichc nbrarvaUnTip 
nrc naturally tn be found m the early ruTT»*p<mdiri]ra of foreign 
merchants who hail to adapt t hr lurches tu the markets in 
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which they were endeavouring to find a footing, a nd to l^m 
by njqwrii nrL- the beet way* of buying the goods they raqniral 
Their first Jensen was the need for provision in advance : it 
we* little good trying to get cargo when the ship It&d come 
into port, blit merchants hud to he left jn the eoimtiy t and 
kepi m Euu-da m that they could order wbnt was wanted and 
pay the price in ca^h a* ilie gwki.? wora delivered They 
learned too that some iriimutii ni teuat were tmMtitfactoty p 
fur when they gave a trial order to carpet-nra*ver& at Agra p 
they found u the tardiness, gbwrcCs^ and poverty ol tho 
workmen 1S to be an great a? to prevent the establishment 
of a regular business. Elsewhere, however, they learned 
that buying through middlemen was less satisfiictory than 
dealing direct with the artisans. and Sk Thomas Roe urged 
that attention should lie paid to the piece-goods of Gujarat 
rather than uf Find ami Bengal, on the specific ground that at 
Cam bay or lihkidt " yuti tuay b«p**k what sort* yon will, 
what length. breadth, and fineness, and buy it from the loom 
at best hand. 1,1 Working on these lines, purchases might 
have to be made <rf unfirusbed goods : cloth was thus bought 
(tom Liu* weaver*, and then dyets nr bteachers were employed 
to get it ready for the market. One looter gives a vivid 
gtimjue uf the working of this system in unfavourable cireum 
stance, reporting that when a iMirigpmtat of Indian piece- 
goods wa* offered for sole somewhere near ihe Straits of 
Miiltuicmp t he cloth found to he worn into hole* owing tn 
** the knavery of tha washer that whiles them, vrh# to get 
opium hires them out a month to wear, whereby being foul 
he beats them to pi ace* to make them clean/' Apart from 
such ijiddenta, the impression left by thin, parly ttmimcrriu! 
curfeapondonoe It tlmt prududinvi wax carried on by inde- 
iK'iulcnt artium with scant y resources ami compelled to 
market their gou<Is immediately u]H>it cnziiplvtbu. 

The prevalentc of the artisan ayHtem of production doe* 
not imply that h]dm was unable to undertake great stitor* 
prises at rJib period. Such a suggestion can lie i mined lately 
negatived by instances like the construction of the fort at 
A11 ll 2 L-ii t f. - i i. i nr the new capital ul Fateh pur £ikri, as well as by 
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tbft building o! the great Portuguese carracks, each (me «f 
which must be regarded as a large undertaking when judged bv 
tke utandftrd of the sixteenth century. The true implication 
1 take to be .hat the organisation had to be brought specially 
into existence for each enterprise of the kind- A merchant 
who required a great ship eoijJd not apply to a firm which 
specialised in shin building and would undertake .til technical 
details: It is more probable that he hod to arrange the whole 
business himself, from the felling of the timber onwards, or 
M least to organise the services of contractor lor alt the 
separate branches into which the undertaking was divided. 
The system of working a large number of small units was, as 
we have: seen tu a previous section, in operation at the diamond- 
fields in the seventeenth century; contracting and eub 
contracting are still familiar in modem India, and 1 know 
of no facta which indicate the existence of any more elaborate 
organisation in ordinary industry at thi.- period. The germ 
of another system is, however, to be found in the Imperial 
workshops maintained at the Jifigni capital, Bernier, writing 
about sixty years after our period, described what he saw in 
the jialave at. Delhi in the following terms : " Large hulls tire 
eetn in many place, culled karkhanoH or workshops for the 
artisans. In one halt ciubroideren- are busily employed, 
superintended by a master. In another yon see the gold- 
amiths : in »third, painters : in a fourth, varaishera in lacquer- 
work : in a tilth, joiners, turners, tailor*. and shoemaker* r 
in a sixth. manuEactuftrs of ailk, brocade, and fine muslins.” 
These workshops probably represent tits later development 
of those katkhunu* which Abul Bari mentions occasional!v, 
though he does not describe their organisation in detail : 
they itiurki-d n different .stage of production, in that the 
artisans worked under direction, and that the supply of 
materials was presumably arranged for bv the official in 
charge; and they offered the fiossibUily of improvements in 
d esign and workman ship when, or was the case in At bar’s 
time, die Emperor took n personal interest, in thr products. 
It is possible that private workshop* of a similar type mav 
have been in eristem* in the case some handicraft. though 
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out authorities say nothing about them, bid tie quotations 
ftlrcndy given appear to dhow that in t.ln- ordinary' weaving 
industry ai least die artiaana worked independent ly. 

Tbe errmrunic portion of artbans. was not i topic likely 
to interest the writers who have described portions of the 
India of the sixteenth century, and there is practically no 
con temporary information on the subject. A few later 
visitors took the question into consideration. Bernier, 
writiog to Colbert, said: " No artist can be expected to give 
kb mind to hL& calling in the midst of a people who are either 
wretchedly poor, or who, if rich, assume an apptoraaco of 
poverty, and who regard not the beauty and excellence bm 
the cheapness of an article : a people whe*e grandee? pay for 
a work of art considerably under its value and according to 
their own caprice/ 1 He goes on to point out that the degrsdn 
lion of Artistic handicrafts was retarded by the influence of 
the Imperial workshops, and by the protection of a few 
powerful patron*, which results in the payment of rather 
higher wages, and adds: ++ 1 say rather higher wages, for it 
should not be inferred that the workman is held in esteem* 
or arrives at a state of independence. Nothing hut sheer 
necessity or blows from a cudgd keeps him employed : he 
never can become rich, and he feels it no trilling matter if he 
have the means of satisfying the cravings of hunger and of 
covering his body with the coarsest garment- If money be 
gained, it doe* not. in any measure go into hk pocket, but 
only serves to increase the wealth of the merchant/' Berniers 
description is corndhomtcd by what Thdvenot ru told About 
the same period of the state of the arts in Delhi, and it may 
fairly be read as showing that the artisan in the middle of the 
seventeenth century was substantially in the same fjo&ition as 
the ortiitan of to-day, working mainly for the benefit n| mer* 
chawtB or middlemen, and with no prospect of advimcomcDi 
except through the influence of a wealthy or powerful patmuiL 
Some light is lhxown on the position of the most imjiortant 
cUa$ of arman* by <ht* experience fttGimbfti by the Gujarat 
famine of 1030-3L At this period Gujarat h*<l benefited by 
the expansion of trade resulting from the appearance of 
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foreign buyers in the markets, and it is resist i untie to suppose 
that the weavers and workers in allied industries were -it least; 
as prosperous us their follows in other parts of I r ail a Their 
economic position was. however, unaatbffACLnrv when judged 
by the iu m i l ii ir test of resistance to the stress of famine, for 
contemporary account# show the complete collapse of the 
industrial nrganhuHon. By November 10S0 the weavers 
arid otiler artisans hud abandoned their home# ismeh number* 
that cargo for the Knglish ships could nut he procured, and 
when ram fell in the following June the merchants found it 
necessary to dole out gram to the weavers at Hroach aid 
Barodu, a “ scr of corn " being given for cacti piece of cloth 
dfilivered. 

On the whole, then, it mavbe raid l hut not long after 
Ak bar's death the economic position of the bulk of the artisans 
wag at [cunt oj bad as at the presen 1 day Die workers were 
dependent on jiiirrliH^ets or middlemen for their current 
'UEpensw and were destitute of means to face n period of stress. 
Then 1 is no direct evidence to show Dint this statement is 
applicable to the conditions winch prevailed in the later years 
of Akbar’s reign, but in the absence of tiny suggestion of on 
economic revolution in the intervening period it Ls reasonable 
to conclude that the position was substantially the same, am] 
that, white individuals might benefit from jnjwerfuJ and 
enlightened jiatranuge, the groat majority of the workers bad 
nothing to imps for beyond lhe continuance of the conditions 
which afforded them a ban* subsistence. 

Two factor* in particular—the cost of materials and the 
burden of tn Mi lion—may bo noticed as having probably 
exercised .. material influence conducing Lo Ihhs r-null. We 
hint already #etn that the cost of metals was high, and can 
*miutnt[y the metal worker without sufficient capital would 
be entirely in the hands of whoever might provide him with 
material. In Northern India at lead the price of :;m rnttofi 
*“ also high, lor In Uir revenue uiwmrtit the crap was 
charged with rate# which indicate that it was much more 
valuable t han wheat , and where this relation hold, the strength 
of thu middleman nr financier was obviously greater than non. 
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Tilers La no reason to think 1 bat the middle im® of A k bar's 
time had fofu-r hearts limn their modern Huirouvair*. and since 
the condition." were favourable to exploitation, we need not 
tpientioii Sl-mer’s iLirtertion ilint exploitation v»- the rule. 
Ab regard-i taxation on handicrafts, wc have little direct 
information. Abul FnzJ tabs us that Akbar remitted a large 
number of imposts, including a tax on the venous eiosspa ol 
artificers and also taxes cm particular products or occupations, 
on hlankeia, [aiming, manufacture of limo noil bo on; but, tu> 
we have teen in a previous chapter, it is not pennifisible to 
regard these riririafan* as permanent, and what was renounced 
by the Stale- war. often collected hy subordinate authorities. 
The eaiat-enee of - res would not ordinarily bo noticed 
by foreign visit errs Toffy states definitely that i hn Mogul 
bud “ o lib-era that, spread over tus Empire Inexact money 
out of ail the labour* of that people who make the curious 
manufaotutHi," ami Tavernier Tin! n[ions thsl at hen urea tbi: 
weavers had to take each piece of doth to be stamped by the 
" former " ft hot in, the man who had contracted for the tax) 
before thuy could offer it for twit, but them* are the only specific 
statement which ! have found, rhough there are general 
assertbus i Liiit all dosses of the people paid taxes according 
to their means. While therefore there is not positive evidence 
to prove that artisans wwo heavily taxed to the latter year? 
of Ai bur's reign, the circumstances of the period render it 
probable that they bod to contribute to the revenue, and the 
possibility should be borne in mind in any attempt to estimate 
their economic position at. the period. 


X. (JnBJtx Wjujes 

It will 1« convenient to bring together at this point a few 
items of information regarding the ruled of wages which pre¬ 
vailed in India ur this period, Tbe subject is relevant to 
Iowa life rather than to country life, lor. if 1 have correctly 
interpreted the economic condition of the village*., the labour 
market, in Ah bur's time was almost exclusively an urban 
phenomenon. Tbe agricultural labourer was ordinarily a 
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serf, receiving in return for bis work an amount of commodities 
determined by custom, and about sufficient to keep him and 
his family alive : the village artisan was also, I take it, sup¬ 
ported by Qje custoroiin. payments which are now gradually 
dying out; and it was only in the towns and cities that men 
were hired to work and that rates of wages can U* aaid to 
Imvc existed, This view docs not imply a complete separation 
between die urban and rural population : there was, in fact* 
a drift from the villages towards the army and die cities 
composed parity of the natural overflow of population, and 
partly of man who had abandoned cultivation under stress of 
bad seasons or of an environment unfavourable in other ways. 
Bender indicates that this drift to the cities Lad become 
important at the period when he travelled in India: "It 
happens/ 1 he wrote- to Colbert, n that many of the peasantry, 
driven to dtifigurir by so execrable a tyranny, abandon the 
country, smd te*k ji more tolerable mode of existence either 
in the tow un or m camps. M Probably this particular cause 
operated with greater force under Aurang^eb than under 
Akbar, but it is reason a Lae to conclude that the labouring 
population of the cities was reinforced by men from the 
country* and that a certain amount of cum petit ion existed, 
which would influence wages indirectly even if their amount 
was ho t the subject of direct and open bLirgiuiung, The 
statement made by Terry that men stood to be hired in the 
marketplace, as they may be seen .-standing in so me cities 
at the present day, indicate* that a Labour market did in fuel 
eju:«t but very little information as to its working appears to 
Irij on record, and, apart from the particular given by Abul 
KukL I have found only a few' incidental notes of the rates at 
which travellers and mere bunts engaged domestic servants. 
The f Lie Id given by Abul Fazl arc importiUii p Imh their 
significance !& Li noted. 1 He did not rf tempt to make a tciwd 

J Tht t±rl* ati n-lucli thil p^r^+nph m tnae*4 Tim rcnttaral thfi-iuuN Ns r 
fltnl !*■■> book! th* Ain-\ Amiri. 1 htkw dlWiMHj.-cI «juie of h\k:m m 
I hr JrjiiiTUh 1 ->i lh* Rayjtt A*uu. ik>™ty I nr tletolwr 1017 fp, Far 

Harm i- ■:: in iiarlUatiif the " FsiC'.^ElI Rh/li Latino {/iia, tzWtUCUm, k 217). 
IS * h«r>. liJ* t-.-nilinuHp Ibr liftt-i ranm 4mm la Uhi waliwai ^H umi 
4 l* expert '.■mpSnymJ In the *lsh\& Wkirti *n nIppkalkL ihr*} Um>uui|i 
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of current rates of wigcs, hut in describuig the various depart' 
meats of till' imperial household he noted die rates of pay 
which had been approved by Akbar, or what would now be 
called the sanctioned scales of the establishment. It would 
bo a mistake to regard these scales aa flhnwmg the enact 
earnings of the Imperial servant -s : in eome <'»« « ■ thev had 
to pay for petty supplies, the actual value of which cannot be 
ascertained; they wares liable to frequent, And occasionally 
ferocious, fines; nod, unless Akbars Court was entirely unlike 
other Oriental - tabli&hinvr.u, they luwl to pay a portion of 
their wages lo their ft u peri or olficer We may say, then, that: 
AMr.ir had sanctioned the following rates of wages, and that 
his servants could not earn more, but probably in practice 
got some thing less. 


OvdinuT labourer* * 
Superior lubou n?n 


Cirptutero . 
IhubJcfi 


^nrjliritati E*S*. 

'* timu 'laJv 
3 4 

3 ,.7 

S ,i 7 |, 


l^ jiitTnHnL 

■H i-ana* 

»i i* II „ 
aitn*A to IV, 1.4 
H M IV. \ A 


TliBde rnt<?a p it will be ijjirferrtflodL applied primarily to 
expenditure in the Imperial Camp, which by itself formed 
the largest city in the EEiipire: their purcliaaiiitf power miit' 
therefore be rakuktal m the ha±iA of lit price* recorded 
by A bol Fajd, us id ! haw ah own tile modem equivalent* un 
ihw bu.«i* # So calculated, the rate* are, broadly speaking, 
inarmed mu- bcfcwfcuu 1 hum which prevailed in Agra jtni:! m 
Libtire wheat the Wag* Census was taken in the year 1011/ 
ftfid indirate that, if Akbar a workmen received the full 
sanctioned rates, they wore rather better off than the modern 
workmen ol she United Ifrcvuieag, but not ao well off u& those 
of the Punjab: it. m inn re probable ilial ihoy got HOiie>thitig 
than the sanetimii-d niU'A and that I,heir actual pari £ k m 
wo-- a little '^ttrsi . but the general amduniciii t-i- winch these 

LLu 4U«iidmti4 [■rts» itC vbmn dr^t Sm then three i ujjlm h had 40 

f-hfl of lb* ariimnJ (uJfm, p. a nvuJjtt.!i>u winch mav tic Lirhl 
tu JiUAtiiv lb h fi mr.mn a ra-wt in The test 

* Tbi min for biiiJrici* ftmn 4 pmttjil nxit[i[|iirL U> ibb nUlrarf: the 
Until v-i lit. | -i prrf.uhi-1 ifi tJu- hujjrtb lb Lflj t. but rartVr Kail 
Uir nWl muff.il d bollt 3 jll, 44 i^mimL Urn I u »cr Hi* rj{ 11 &r in Ailmr'u, 

iluift 
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dgurm point is tint urban real wagto in the north of India 
stood nt somewhere about the same level in Aktau's tune as 
m 1911^ and that there has biten no pronounced change in the 
standard of remuneration of ihe,^ classy of the 'pop elation. 
This coudimou i| bume out by the monthly rate* ^auctioned 
for the infantry anil for various (jepmtnnuit;- o[ the Household: 
in several instances the lowest grades of aervattfcs were entitled 
to less than two rupees monthly (65 daxazv for a * weeper. 80 
for a camd-driver, 70 for ** wrestler, and so onjL while the bulk 
of the menials and of the ordinary foot soldiera begun at less 
than three rupees. The minimum for subsistence at the 
Court is probably marked by the lowest grade of slaves, who 
wan? allowed one Jam daily, equivalent to throe* quarts of a 
rupL-e monthly in the cuotdlcv of the tune, 

\ Intve found no exmespondiijg figures lor the remuneration 
of imm ployed in mure highly jtpactaUibd work, and since 
we must iuuAttQ£ that the fttpumtion Lwtweim iliftareiil grades 
nf kbour wa> at least a* marked umtar Akb^r a* ai tin present 
daj r f it is not pexmicajbta to OXtetal tu thdf oaifi the conclusion 
drawn front the rates for general labour. We have seen that 
artisan won?„ us a mis, budly off T and they can scarcely hsive 
been able to pay high wage* to their journeymen but what 
they actually jiaid is purely il matter nr conjeet-nre until 
fresh sources of information conn to Light. 

The fncu available regarding the wages paid bj travellers 
and merchants mm £ almost entirely from the south and west 
of Judin. Terry insists on the excellence of the servants 
obtained ftif live uhilhngs, or say two rupees a month, and he 
odds that they would send hall thta sum himie; probably 
Lbb statement rotates to aervanfo IjIr^I in 8urat, lust in any 
euee it referr. Lo this pari of the country, as Terry went no 
farther north Hutu MuihIu Delta Valta, writing of i?umt 
about ten yearn tarer, put the rate ut not more than three 
rupees, wbde do Loot's informants gave from throe to four 
rupees, which could be supplement^ in aoma by com¬ 
mission charged on pure h&$m. A ti jesseng-e r between Su rat and 
ilosniipatam ww id Itil-i allowed eeven nr eight uutliniudia 
(any Bomething between three and four rupees) for the juumay; 
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be took nearly two months over it, but be waited time on 
the way, and probably une nsouth would have been sufficient. 
These instances app^ir to juaiily the conclusion that eariy 
in the aeventwnth century foreigners could secure capablo 
servants (or mms where about three rupees a month. What 
thi' rcpraicnto in res! wjt^es is uncertain ; as has been indi¬ 
cated in * previous chapter, prices seem to hays been higher 
on the west coast than in Northers India, but their precise 
level cannot be determined, while it would not perhaps be 
lair to compare this rate directly with the wages {approxi¬ 
mately 3b rupees monthly with a reasonable prospect of 
ccmmkdiun on purchases 1 ! which Terry or deli* Valle would 
have paid if (hey had arrived in Bombay in tie year 1914. 
The cates struck Europeans u extraordinarily low, and token 
with thow which prevailed in the northern capital they enable 
us to understand the great development of domestic em¬ 
ployment which, as has been shown in a previous chapter, 
characterised the Hfe of India at this period. 


AUTHORCTIES TOR CHAPTER V 
Stand# i.—tVii 

Skcttoh A 1 rnwllrr, lr.ll ua little <\( the foiyuiLi liirQugfh whfch tboy 
f«i *r,'d : t-hrv wolf unplrscant feature* of m juumt-y, tu Jic turned throtivh 
qtmrkJ) ju- pwiba ''Wi'ni! ,«f Micro, hownrer. rtfiir to I hr hunfwMm af 
i5c“o gsl nnij the te.uk of tin' Wei Lem Gfwt*. i«, J'yronf, treasUumi, L 
J8W - r,ur antHlwitiw uj regard In Kibenc-n an> din, Iniulalion. iL 
- 1, l »ii, 33i . Linttfvtlrn, a, 4fl ; riffCMi. 77, For tbe iie-vli. fishery. ki, 
Uu Hi 736, 1 7 ’ 

Ssvnu.’c 1. -A* regard* j'filil, the allow* of Tmmut utui> to aw aoa- 
™“* *' R° cijmeiilly mtriwatj?d in the tnplo anil devotes souse 

tp. 393) Lu * rerun* or Aniatii firmiurtion ; ho hoi travelled widely in 
fin in he™ Indio, and if Uwro had tw™ any goldfield Lhmy. we may bo rule, 
that lie «ouiil have ii*ire,| tint nunn». The m*t*J u reform! to m Jit, 
Irunlttum, ii 171, 313 ; iomii of these refit *1-0 to nth nr. 

the mini, m ,tgrii Lmttu nwilUciilcirI on j-j. 1M. 

_. F " r , il ^ J intt *«*<}. « Ain, trwuJMinfc it 2W. for copper. 173, i&>. 

1W sea, S80{ for iron, Jltt. l.Vi. 1*1,MO. 2M>. rtr, An ttfo* of the boot ion 
Ol old workuijni 0*0 tie obtains cl by refemog to the ml,rim unclet O.iti&or 
<a?h 1 Iron tii 11 le intltLi rjf l-h* Jmptrmt (2$zrUm. J^nf import-# nf ixrpptr, 
“ WarfnrAtu. 2*M* L Sell &rm<br. 1 1154: X Uth PtiMuiu* 90} Tk 31EL For 
prti^i t>T *n[»|irr amj uiVr mmenkL.i b *** JrtrnutJ A h 4^., October IttlH 
37: ' if r^anUag IurliJtn ikrl it in tt&vm Jeh*n 

EurL VVootjhJ. 
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Thf' aomiint of skr iltrtnjjcd-Jjtkia i* in T* iwfiiff. tT i*> 

tho Punjab Etiinds An- dofctribod in 1n„ truukti^b* [£ 31G; /Siv&oni' 
tvte?* to Lfcin <.iiixb!i*r Lskr (it 45); m-tlll H IndiirjiKtd in =4t^i, trmn^js 
tiort, it 130, (BngiQi 2fcl, *U. {irrja.mil: 338 l&tndj; mute* i'p™rd 

<. niHiltirins sub.lt |I4PI» Eli MfttflW. Fyr.lrff fit 7573 ikn 

jndnijfjrrt Lhe ha# ef Ita&fin atone Go*. For saitjH;»Lrt. =«■ Jin. tnuialfr- 

tlob« it nh 

S?-mo!T 4 —Crtir nr j aggetj 1 ia IUlzi limned by v*ru>im wrir<rtP< * Aarfata. 

34fl F 40(1 /..rtKiVaO**, C, IK T For thv tiijw of Ueisy*!. m j^jk*ki, 362 ; 

'Wa. a Hi; dr Fiteli in LL i 1738. Ym .Uma.laUii ud 

ftmhay,nfl£ LifierJ H*ctitc4, l 302, Fur candy, sae iw, tnnaUthta), ii_ 181 ■ 
fe«iiud, ir. £91 j Ifftadtan*,«. 7. f'rk** *m given itt 4fa, tncut^ 
iLfna^ j. ( 13 . 

Far culf-ypiimiri^ nee Ttewtat* il ■ frar imligu muilifariltfr, fmki, 
1. fr, Tho mTaiUbirity of tobacco* k*f he tin jam U zwnxidcd in 

Lm*t* JtM£*iv*d+ i 2yis; sMt note* lb* 1 igmjrafim of the art of 

rnuiufAC*U14 L FraatLcully Ail d bill oril urn hdor lo iataxfcalifift liquor of iomn 
MfTU Akhdi*i. rei^nlatjgqu qrt u1 it -ILl ; Jnhan^ir\ onlnm 

Lrit L 8, and in u-icoueH Eli Eu* Own li -ibt_x will be found m FureAnj. 

L ilL 222. !W eiiiupl4=i uf abatement* fi-glrding tii,- iiijmjy, »ee jfcrrfriMr, 
34d r Ffcrola#, I. itw 4M; or -fevnfoiit, lE-i 132, 

^BCTTO!!’ &r—'MtuLiffll til ibo ariluJo handliriTta jj ma-do by ( , nLat vliitort 
k. it. -.junfry, — *"rr>nmpLcH IMraa,. '47ft; - .-,- TVkwnnfg 

3rt, E-Uk A* u> tbe Ktticity fumitnHv .ht-.- nvpmlAlljf 1 Ttt+>\ Itn, | ?u t th- 
fividtin^ & hir^aiy tvep-tif^ and Ihit pwttm niU bts*t ho pMlifcxJ by noting 
what in EELin'iHLK Irum lh^ Vafiuus coDfcnt^rary iJoeariptJanj- Fur ['tittu- 
lumitUTd. w frjrarti, tranikiian. ii. 245; Jar tbftt ol tir m^n'TiBnt?- 
at itiuiii^f. Jftv^wgf. 281. Tb& EiaLiue of Imliaii buma,** and -whi\m 
i* gi te ik m iL-jiuJ in .Jin* trnmktian. i. I2ri-i&3. 

Tbo *tmumi3jn_i ||] tiw Icul nj'anUii^ iinjwr an> biucd inoitfely im ditta 
VaH** ‘^1, And F.-nW, inhalnl^nn, it 175, 2H t J i5, Krfnnrn^ to t| M « 
nalun* nous..? wid Ik fuiiocl undar tho filifrpter deilmit *riLSi ih* tiioinkid 
id Ufi* Ftic Uir fcuita lakwh in bqLIrSmg Uto .lli^bohad furl. *o / b *jrc*A*, s 
L ili +3#. 

Stc-njK II —Tho ImmiI ateaimt nf n.^d travel U tb*t giv*-n by TwT^tirf* 
34 ±f., *1*. 12! \ it Frt- Fitbur fcaEt-r than our pcri-xl. hut [ don hi if air. m*rki--d 
ohango huj oocmrred ill itm biiflmrit Fcif Lho eatdtl id iljff fir^r 
n Furr^M, 1 et. 43J s ILx, E733; EUsut, /fisfory, 371. .i t. aa^rttiOli. 

L 284} TJin plei# of tha Ginj^i bu. .. u by J^ardtnm^ 102; and of 

UirH>n tbt- Islulelx by Firt^bn in t. ir. 43b. For tu bciiid 

ihip-HL Afabknaud Egypt, Me Barhcym r ±4At JCthi tV"- yJ.e f a. ITS - and k 

nndef -T«k t ti^ amboncy fm p. gw m iU]hi, hi i'arrAu! It 
X, 1738 , OoEitfV Kienti-nn of this jjJlfirtm *bljm fa in 27 ; Utry 

hn ikiemiy rch mnl k. tu P*r^* * lJip j. tu im, ;m\); even «iwb * 
Uod-unan aii 'Hirry tawiticmB tittfruba in II. is. 1430) Ffirrird 

May Rif othrr wntkSfHp awflito- ibr building ol at Bweh Eii- U 4 t 

HnimoN 7 ,- r« f*porl of ailk good^ *c £artu«, 33 K ; FurfA, nt^ 

J U, Ollior auihtisrfii^ * ^ mbmu amt it ia noK *t<nby ihai n.ntbcf r^rBar 
Fit'itu nor Baibi {whoao niirraiis m-h an? [UoaT-il io^fllEirr Its FurtAoJ. 
II t.j | 4 ?ir^H ajsy rdbt of ata being rspt.rtrd ffnm fungal i» Frg U 
For rfrrt U 4 e of -dk H^wli iis ludil, nf,- 4 < fll trtnalation, L 8 M and iior^id 
2UK FlElc riucr'a nf prodindLsin i« h 1:06i im|.r H rt- of naiTEMtoW 
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art rrtrrmi i* m \turn*** tfrfs. 05 ■ humMat *« # c. 23 : in-1 twiEft- 

ti^k u. llfa J the m«li rr pTn-Juttlati frnnr FrcrfenflCf HiHVfl-Uftor 
n: ^■rnal iT^aJ 0 / Jr(* f 1017, ^ 200 fl. The tiufa-rM iEulu*tn 

1 ^ UuQL ; ,J b 7«-«* >". *^ P -r.il.. JWuctafa., c, J0, For Kudimir. «* 

i ln ^J tiOUi lL ? Wf t (f ir Akt * ILr * iwjKrrwMct^ ufa^ L ss, far 

ft«rti mMj, *» i/wS*L'j*Vp^wji mtilrr " fJn** Cloth ,B md ,+ Hogd**/ 1 

&nd Thu wfuruncM ihcw given. 

Thr «*■*■»■ fa »*^0r« gtrjd* afr Jin, farm datum. l 65. 00 llfa I3tf 
™ d™jpn™3teul* of En&Eiih mimhmt* are mtu tl«ud Irodiumtlj lb 
“f* J r *«««<* M- ii B*, 103K Tcny’i remark an th* ihii wool 

l< Iji Punla*' U ii, I4&B are inferred to fa ^Hnoi »]«» fa 

thf ■ ally t^umn of AfeylijA Fflffcrfbf 


Sjwnoif H. —Tire nli ■ OR h»Mp will Eh found fa Jim. tnmifaV 

*™i u_ 01 If. : tli- Kuigfa rekit. rnr fa jufa fa fa 1*3 The ctateBrefit *i to 

the ate of jut* dotting fa quoted from til* Mfwrfai (taiftir. ifa 204. 

FfiT tip* att jttf dt Of Europe* 14 tin uptto ri • t rads, a*H Pprard, tramfaLfau, 
it 345; Pyranlfa-■ Enervation u t-. ikw of Afri-a in- || 140- for 

hr^r Jnnfino. *•>< F.ir-.h.i*. It 1 % 1450 *erri pii3tim. Kvniarka u to tbe 
«wiifa«H of dotitfag fa tire THlnndi will In found fa r. 2d, 37® «od 

\ Hi 105, /vrard, ifflfliliikii fa 173, describe* thn e&unm of 
,riiI * Wlth ChlI >“ |*nod; th*^iioT*±iun u to Jaruw ia from 

^ - 3e * = /.Hitmen (c, SE) XRontiatfc Lb* Lrajfa tajcmd tim 

FliilLp^itttk 

flJ IJKXli m Imiim am (vtterod tiiftfaph Ui& “ Acftrunl of 

Sh" Xj J iiubfca. in An. tJtmiktum, li, wnd will found fa tiav nnmtiTf 

■ ■ jirmttjir^Uyfnroij viiltor. Thr Induk Vtlbjltid^faiT fa rcftirrod 

I- by J/«nr%ur, EaM lisL The dfatributino erf CUnOuiy, CdfWUlifal, uid 
sttxmI* r:4ia bnt fai traced fa ifcrr&faj, poAri-H. 

^WitMt t, -To *pprecmJ* Tbe poofalon of tbo iiti muii fa fa won it la 
cfasimUfa fa rM.dy Uu. corty irtkiita df ^«itr4 » ■ vholp, Ffcf. 

n. itSir pflini S H bi^nrifi au the mtiijwt wilt bfl fotidd in I- 30 . W 2 ; fa 11® = 
tn n4i iv. 2J» *1m> %n4 iditff. JQJ$-2i, IflJ Fw Stefa iroitibopa. 
*“ - i, n - 'fwnaklMia, I ea, And ikmicr, 309 ; for the bfrnfty of erliflimii, 
™ “t* ^Mi™s^ no; for the «&*t d fwaine, ■« AdM 

U^HI -an, H7. Ufa sss.efa, TEns pa^fl^eie nrtcnrd faia dftnnflcLion 

* r(h Ij^tioja ail Jin, tmkiiLitiPTi, IL tie, fmy, 307. and 2W«iar. Hi 

^kittiun 10 — E'lmixT, 205 P sjK'iLk^ oJ liu raovemeiil to l-br Utwtij ■ far 

,hlt 141 m,>rk-r, m Trn-y. 173 ; »i,.. Jiraimof IndiAn ktyiuAm fa on tiio 

»>■* J [-'or tilt otbnr TO Lea LfUul-.i fcii ihw »wmJj utd w w ,:, 

1 .J hr, *2 ; irfwi, 117; RtEf] Lttitts fast ivrd^ fa 101. it. 2S, 

fhi- a il;,- c 'lLNii, rr fnnr-i to Lu tin ■rst !■ timt 0 ! thr yter Lt>] l fc the 
% nfr,i which wei^gfnd ui Pri'fjf diwJ H'.ijci 11 /ndm* [i2ud fastle, 233 H. 




CHAPTER VI 


(JOMHEECE 

I, General Features 

In* previous chapter l have insisted on tho e^wntud stability 
of th»‘ main lilies of Indian agriculture during the Inst 
three ctaitttri&s: the position in regnTd to Indian commerce 
is entirely different, and in order to realise its nature 
and volume in the time of Akbtr, we must put out of 
our heads almost everything we have learned regarding 
its features at the present day. The revolution ts nil the 
mure remarkable for the rosacm that the general course of 
trade had remained aubaUutiaUy unchanged for at any rate 
more than a thousand years Giblwm’s mordant aphorism 
tliat “the objects of oriental traffic wore eplendkl and 
trilling ” is ift substance applicable to the sixteenth a* 
to the second century of our era, but such epithets are ludi¬ 
crously inappropriate to the piece-goods and machinery 
which India now purchases, or to the food-grama, oilseed k and 
fibres with which the pays her debts. The change in question 
otonrred after Akbat’s death, and it is ao part of my present 
purpose to trace iis cauaoH and development, but its oeour- 
renoe must he borne continuously in mind if we are to arrive 
at a correct appreciation of the facts by which our period is 

characterised. 

In the Sixteenth century India, taken as a whole, eve reined 
an effective demand for certain limited dassea of foreign 
goods, and she was able to pay for them by exporting a variety 
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of tar own products. The list of fcerigu goods in demand 
been given incidentally in the lust chapter; of the 
priricipnJ articles* three may be classed xia necessaries, three 
gimips consist of raw materia], and the remainder must be 
described as luxury goods pure and simple, their ubject Mug 
to minister to the tostea of the upper claves of the jwip y U- 
tJOiL Two of the necessaries Fire gold and silver, which may 
claiiu this description on account of their tm in coinage, 
though a Ihl'-t-j proportion of the supply w:ls used onh for 
dij-pJjiy : taken together they former! much the most important 
itciii in the list of imports, and the maintenance of the supply 
WUA u definite aim in the regulations enforced on ike coasts 
anil frontiers of India* The other bead in tliis cluss consists 
of m 11 nmla, prmcip.nlJy horses, which were required in large 
numbers under the prevailing military system, ll^n? too the 
element of luxury was not entirely ah aunt, far hervieeabk 
horses ware bred in the north o! India, mid the ini pom thither 
from Pmuia and Arabia to some extent served the purposes 
u[ display ; but m the kingdoms of the south there were practi¬ 
cally uu local sources -;jf supply and the rnaurtenanu# of the 
tfadr vrm essential to the security of the States concerned. 
The group* of materials arc—fust, the mw silk required for 
the Indian industry; aecnod, the metal*—copper, tin* xinc P 
lead, quickeH vor—the deficiency of which has been noticed 
in the last chapter ; and third* the ivory, corah amber, and 
other products required for the artistic linndicraft*. The List 
of imported luxury goods b longer: all kind-, of precious 
aUmea, costly textile such os silks, velvets, and brocades, 
bpiLva, jjorfmnes, and drugs of tdj descriptions, the miscellany 
oils articles usually described as China goods, European wines, 
African staves, and practically anything that could be coiled 
a rarity or novelty whatever the country cl tte origin. In 
payment for these imports India *orit om her various 
textile i^kbtica, pepper, and a few minor spives, certain 
dyes of which iihhgu w;u the niosl tuiporiiud* opium and 
other drug** and a variety of other article* of less account* 
Hhe wo* eager to Ml every kind of produce, and her 
iiihatiable appetite fur the precious metals rendered trade a 
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simple matter for customer? who come with motley in their 
bands. 

The means of traasporf «bow a change not loss markrd 
than that which !u« occurred in the comiDoditien tnuis 
ported. On land there were of course no railways, und 
there were no metalled toads ; there were the river routes 
in the north, and, apart from them, goods were trans¬ 
ported, mainly on park animals, to the nearest point at 
which watcr-cartisge became available. On the sea there 
were numerous Bmail ships and a few 0 f larger aiw. 
but none comparable in capacity with cvqn an ordinary 
cargo boat of the present day. Whether small nr great, the 
sea going vessels depended solely rj« the winds, and not 
merely their sjired, but their direction, was governed by force? 
entirely beyond human cuntrel. Harbours had not j et been 
created or t rune farmed by engineering skill, but were located 
wherever the condition* permitted, and most of them were 
doBBtl for a considerable portion of each year. Van hud not 
begun tn interfere seriously with mi Lure, but wa? till j n the 
Htago when he must accommodate himself to the opportunities 
ate provides. 

In regard to the organisation of eea-bmne trade, the 
sixteenth century was a period .if unstable equilibrium, and 
in order to Eindmatand the conditions prevailing at its close 
it is necessary to go bock to tin year 1430, when Vasco da 
fi.-una sailed round the Caj« of Good Hope. He found the 
Indian Seas from Madagascar to the Straits of Malacca 
practically »H praetisioii of the Moslem merchants, who owned 
atkI managed most of the ships and also look an important 
share in the trade on land. Traders of other classes could 
hire spacr on these ships lor cargo, and could travel with 
their goods, but they tiful practically no influence on the 
shippers other than wlmt was derived from their demand for 
cargo space, except in i.ku coses where they owned ships for 
themselves. Such .'Uses were comparatively rare : from the 
jmiunts given by Barbosa aJ1 d VartW 1 gather that the 
Modems controlled practically all ,he ships on the Malabar 
the great majority of those P !y lug (tQia lh , Gu if 0 f 
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Ctatey, wid u large share of those on the Cw^amd&l eowd 
and in the waters of EkogiL Whatever numbers might be 
owned by Bengali, Commajadel* or Gujarati merchant^ the 
predominance of the Modem interest is beyond dhpute, and 
the result Is seen in the remarkable uniformity which prevailed 
in nautical matters right round the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, 

The Moslems had spread along these shore* ah merchant** 
not m conquerors, and they accnmtfi^idated thiunftrira 
readily to the condition* of the locafitiea where profitable 
trade was to be had Un tin; eastern coast or Africa, where 
there was no civilised government, they established Settle¬ 
ments of th eir own: but wherry m in India, they found nn 
existing civiJkation, they nettled under the pr&taiLiQXi of the 
authorities* and acquired & privileged position owing to the 
fact that they could make or m ar the trade of a particular 
port; merely by staying away they couM min the local 
merchants, and, what was probably* more important, they 
could cans? serious loss to the ndministratiotit which depended 
on the port dura for a large part of its regime, or to the 
Governor, if lie Ihnd fanned the customs tor hie private benefit. 
At the cud of the fifteenth century their position in the Indian 
ae-us was firmly established, and there were no signs of Ebe 
advent of any dangerous conipeUtor*. It is mmebesaaiy for 
my present purpose to cuter into detail regarding the urgaai^- 
tion of sea-borne commerce by the Moslem merchants- Bn 
ivimtiai feature vv;lh the comentnitim of burins im 
west roast of India, partkukrly at the Malabar of 

which Calicut wa* thim tkc most important. The ptodticH of 
rjie Far East Wiis not as a rule carried direct to the Persian 
Gn|f or the Red Sea, a process which involved a lotig mid 
Ekooietiiriesf dangerous voyage: the aldps from Pegti and 
Malacca Caine to Calicut or some neighbouring port where 
cargoes for she further voyage were made up, consisting 
partly of Indian goods wkjeh hid been brought down the 
coa*t t and in the pome way goods broEight from the Rod 
were landed there for distribute on in various diiectwflft 
Malabar wa* thus the entrepot lo r almost the whole trade of 
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tit Indian seas, and was a. commercial canter of the fimt 
importance. 1 

Thifl situation was transformed by the appearance of r.be 
Portuguese in Indian waters. The Arabs did not- Tate their 
ahjpe round the Cape of Good Hope, and were thus limited 
to two sea-routei for the trade with Europe, one through the 
fled Sea, the other through the Persian Gulf, both of which 
were subject to interference from the policy of other countries. 
Goods sent by the Persian Golf had to lie tamed overland 
through Syria, and at the end of the fifteenth centurv this 
mate van practically closed by the Turka. On the other 
ruute goods had to Ire token acro^ Egypt ; this line remained 
open, but tbe tram* dm* charged by the Egyptian liovem- 
inent wart? -i'.oedtQgly heavy and involved fjiprh European 
prices for Asiatic goods. Portugal was at this lime the most 
enterprising nation on the sen, and the decision ^ taken 
to attempt to secure the Eastern trade by Oj*>uing up & route 
entirely independent of other nations, end bringing produce 
te Europe in Portuguese ships. Commerce we* not,' however, 
the only motive underlying this decision : the capture of the 
1 iiutan trade would be a serious blow to the Moslem States at 
that time regarded as the enemies of Christendom. while the 
enterprise would afford opportunities for misrioDarv effort 
fn the countries with which trade was to be carried on. This 
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H»d to mein tarn the supply of fighting-men, These necessary 
lutrbours wen rapidly acquired, in aome cases, by k-n:e, in 
olficiw by Degutration, and within a very few yean ihe new 
l»«fr was firmly ivtakliehed from Mozambique tc Malacca, 
The nett Step was to regulate the course of commerce, which 
W hitherto been pnmLieaUy independent of political control: 
trade mi certain routes, and in certain goods, was declared 
a State monopoly, and carried on lor the benefit of the tyin g 
of Portugal or his nominees; outside these limits private 
shipping was allowed to ply, provided that a licence had bcoti 
taken out and paid for, but unlicensed ships were treated as 
prizes of war, and sunk, hum!, or captured as circumstances 
might detenuim? Ills? administration was, however, exceed¬ 
ingly corrupt, when judged hv modern standards, the high 
officer 3 were as u rule concerned only to make money as 
quickly es possible, and consequently the practical working 
of the regulations was more elastic than is suggested by their 
terms ; perhaps it is not too much to eay that under Portir- 
guese doniination Indian merchants could carry on almost 
any trade they wanted to, provided they understood how to 
set U> work, and were prepared to pay the sums demanded for 
the privilege. 

The Moslem ship-owners were by no means disposed to 
submit to these regulations, but they were not able to light 
the new-comert on equal terms, and they acctintiuodaled 
themselves to the position in various ways, f'ur oik- thing, 
they altered (Jieir routes, and Barbosa tells us that ships Bom 
Malacca ware occasionally diverted to the Coromandel coast 
because their owners dared not lace the Portuguese on the 
other side of India, while those which wont west avoided the 
coast and took the outer passage through the Maldiv Islands* 
in spite of the danger of shipwreck in those waters. 1 In many 
cases, again, the PorLugneise rules were accepted, and we (inti 
Indian ship* nailing tinder licences granted by them to various 

1 I Jh* tlup uf H.- 1 period hvuIJ not be pt^HiiiulitiJ tot ilir Suuy 
frtiin ij bI j, to tJtit: Sit*l WIm: rt I ho uf 1 1 ; d m v|i olqwd to tfciral 

l ^' l-ttitindu qftvrttl tike urilj- thux** pf pi MJfcip r uul **U \ *ll'J 

cau*«|Ui!n Ll^ ibv ol agv^aiioii in Ltktir o^gkNirtat hid to be 
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places* in particular to the pilgrim ports on the Red Sea- 
Wheru, however, the conditions were favourable, the Moslema 
of the coast maintain^ a apecies of irregular warfare, and 
treated the Portuguese fihipe precisdy a* the Portuguese 
treated theirs. Contemporary writers describe this conduct 
aa piracy, and they show that it constituted a very great, 
danger to shipping, particularly on the Mid u bar coast, oil 
parts of which the " piratic ,fc were most firmly established ; 
one of them, indeed, went so far ns to imitate the system 
established by the Portuguese, and issued his cmn licences for 
trade, licences which are said to have been accepted even 
by Portuguese subjects, The Moslems theretoro had by no 
mean* been driven off the seas* and they continued to conduct 
much of the maritime commerce aometimud by Beam, and 
sometimes in defiance of their competitor*. By the cod of 
the sixteenth century the power nf the Portuguese had hera 
very greatly weakened through a variety of causes into which 
it is unnecessary to enter ; it was shortly to collapse before 
the Dutch and the English, who were now preparing to secure 
a shore in the direct Oriental trade, but this event lies just 
outside my period, during which the commercial domination 
of the coasts was shared between the Mosbius and the Portu¬ 
guese. 1 

It will be noticed that none of the great Indian States 
played any part in this struggle for the seas They wen L 
essentially eontinentid powers, and while they appreciated 
the benefits of foreign commerce, ami the revenue which it 
brought to their seaport*, they did nothing to protect it on 
the w&Vt Ale bur sent ships From <\ ujarjl to the Red Sea, hut 
they auitad tinder licence from the Purtugufcv: TL" ^ca-bunxe 
trade £>[ Vijayanagor vn& placed practically in Portuguese 
hands by the Treaty of 1547. while Lb- Deccan kingdom of 
Htjdjmr appears to have been content to -lUJiml with the 

fc Thn fin-' IhilrU !ilu|H rouhfird flip C«|w »l Good H-p*- in ] fi&ft, but Owsiif 
earlitfflt *cn to lia* UhnsU be^mj V|obrn By W 

Ihpy Wure "Blfthtiihed *l f’nln, titan tht CorciffliU-M woutt, Hkl tint TOJMi 
umlrtUten bv tk 0 EmI (fiddm CbttJMmy «, Sun^tm in 1 1 U • v , 

it *ita fifrt ctnLLt liu- ibiM vuyag* that nnr *4 Um» Ojtn lisay^a *kipa vuiUd 
in Eiiiiiku put ijj Au^ujf.l. ] l*0k 
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Portuguese an land, and in any case could scarcely have 
hoped to driv*- them from the orcan. The Zamorin of Calicut 
did wlfcH* he could to protect the “ pirates* 1 p some of whom 
paid him tribute, hut he too wu.$ unable to stand a^ainsc- the 
I'urtugue^ in open warfare and apart from his tiandestine 
activities the merchants of the country could loot to no 
protector, but were dependent ou their own resource^ 

II, Tiik PuiNciPAt. Iediak Seaports 

The actntil position of Indian eca-hoitu commerce at this 
perte-1 can hi- described mwt dearly by taking each port* or 
^roitp of porta, in turn, and indicating the relations crliich it 
maintained with other portions of the sea-board. Much of 
fills ground "wilt ho unfamiliar to students knowing only the 
commerce of the present day: We skull not meet the names 
of Calcutta. Bombay. Madras, or Karachi, which now handle 
*0 large a proportion of the trade of India, or ol Etaugoop, 
Singajwe. Iltiug-kofig* % dmy w or Cap# Town, in the wider 
Eiiat^rii seas; in their place, we have to deal with a longer 
list of porta, many of which are now of very slight importance, 
while of some even the irirnfrt hove disappeared from modern 
maps. The position of the Indian seajKirta h indicated on 
the map lilustracing Chapter L t while the sketch on the opposite 
page shows; how they lay with regjird to the pom of other 
countries. The nature and size of the vessels which twilled 
from these porta will be discussed in a aub^yjuenl action: 
for the present, it must spffioe to *av that they fall into font 
classes^ Portuguese curracbs, pilgrim ship^ aiding to the Bed 
Sea, ordinary ftea-going merchant vessel#, and small coasting 
crufts In terms of the system ci ship ineajnmsmiuit prevailing 
at the time, carracks were from 1500 to 2000 tuns/ pilgrim- 
ships varied from 5W to 1500 tuns, ordinary' merchant vessels, 
ramly exceeded 400 and averaged probably less than 2fKi 
tons, w hile coasthg craft were of all sbes from about 00 turn 
downwards* 

Starting from the north-Wert ol India, it U evident from the 

* For tfei* word mm the now on jfc. 1ST. 
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lie of the tout i Li) 1 thnfc tit ere must always have been a 
seaport somewhere near the mouth of The Indus, but the 
location has varied with changes in the river** course, and 
perhiufci with other Causes of whose nature. we are ignorant. 
The port of Daibal or Dewa3 i which was lauuliar to the early 
Arab geographers* had by bh in tirtm di£appeared T but its luuiic 
survived ki the form Died* oof Dial-Sind, which Woa oommtmlv 
applied to the whole region* and occasionally to the particular 
harbour in existence at die end of the 6i3±eenth century. 
The usual name of this harbour was Lidmri Bandar, and it 
was situated on one of the mouths of the fiver, in direct 
connarasicatioti by water with Tatta. Multan, and Lahore. 1 
Lower Sind j. Tatra) had recently come under Ah bur's rule, and 
Portuguese trading representatives were established in friendly 
reJatEons with the Mogul oiliciab at iin port The exports 
consisted o| cotton good&i indigo* and a variety of country 
produce, carried cither westwards lo Persia and Arabia, or 
southwards along the coast of India : imports were of the 
usual type—me Sals Ipurttciilarly silver Zarina from Persia), 
:>picea, and a variety of luxury goods fotr distribution in the 
cities served by the Indus and its tributaries. I have found 
scarcely any indications that sea-going vc^seh were at this 
period owned by local traders The port was awkwardly 
HiLuatcd with regard io ihc munaouns^ and while it waa visited 
occazuujuiliv by dup* on the Ormui route, rimst, of it* traffic 
appears to Lave been conducted by coasting br ats to Perak 
and to the Gulf of Cambay* 

Passing southwards from Sind, we come u> the group ol 
Cuinbay ports which, taken collectively, were at Lius period 
the most important m India, rturat, broach, and Cambay 
itwB were the largest, ijut several others were o|un . all were 
under the more or less effective rule ol the Mogul Empire, and 

1 for 1 lim pom si tm ifii - tuLiirr 11 Di^l Sind f '*mil 

■ fAttjrbuti'Icr. 1 ' und Ifcfl n„k. Lu Sh. U*,$*u t \K ttmtlalinn qf 

jffiirWiwT, L ll h i^ h lOtt. liaibttl ir iiirnE hiilckI Lraqgtsgly In Oitf cl LtuMjl fmni 
Jkfmh tfwprcfilter- irmiJASril ,m ihie mllib» at KUlot\ Httim Hnr 

■W Ip- Wtik* ol ■“ thm loagiitim uf DinV* Sdlboali, in rVrrtji (I_ L=i_ 
tiwk* mrnflyot Sind&, P*yi tm (^,1. it. mj vt biirj , WttJuiMftrjft 
^>cffrfi. ] ■•■ *> -i 1 Lowflbandtr; asid tliit Jr. it uaim 1 UM'aa flmlwiQ 
with m vrjdf VArwtjr ul spcLLn^. 
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while the V on ugues** fcradircl with (hem tcnlively they wet* 
not Witablifil - I in force within thr Gulf, 'hut Horn'mated ite 
shipping from fcheie fortified podts at Daman and Din. Thi^ 
arrangement. w*t effective from their point pf view. The 
navigation of the Gulf was dangerous for large stupa, and it 
was usual to load acd discharge at I>iu p Gog&b or Rome other 
enliven sent roadstead, whence flotillas of small boats could go 
as far as Cambay, through the shallow water at the extreme 
nortli of the Gulf. Din is situated at the southern point "f 
Kathiawar, Daman faces, jfc on the mainland, and holding 
these two la strength the Portuguese could maintain an 
eflw-tive watch over the shipping which entered the Gull, and 
could enforce their system of licence without tvfcrtDre to 
the Mogul atttJbrities on land. Provided vrith licences, or 
occasionally defying the Portuguese, sfiipe from this co&sfc 
soiled west and sooth, carrying on trade with Arabia. Africa, 
and the j^tralta nf Malacca: they exported to 5 hr.se markets 
large quantities of iextidejs and mhccIlaxLeouj m erchandi s e , end 
brought back mctaU. apices, and luxury goods of all descrip¬ 
tions. There was in addition an important passenger traffic, 
the only cme which has to be token into account at this period. 
The Gnlf ports, and particularly Suna, were the starting* 
point of the pilgrim route to the holy places of Arabia, and 
large number* of travcllera from India made this journey 
every year ; it is probable that many of them carried goods 
for side in order to meet the expenses of (lie bier stages of 
ihe pilgrimage, iual m ewi y caRv the traffic in passenger? and 
mereImndi^ was closely iiitercunneeted. 

The Gulf had at rhb time no direct trade with Europe. 
The Portuguese loaded their homeward licet at Go« nr further 
south, and Cambay good? for Portugal, together with pnj- 
vj^juns and other merchandise for the whole west coast, wew 
carried down to 0m in fifflia of +% frigates/ 1 email coasting 
boats which could bo pro [celled by oars/ A lleef. of these 

1 TW* WsQ uf thfl WTmi frig*£« ii afU lo rmu^aU rraUsn iDJiulmr wjUi f,h& 

^iterator* of a iiW p*nod t whia] a frapt* * lilrfp, Lite l^kmv* 

l*f|l (jf 11m thinkim ..njififir^ a ml in jmml of (dice HWmd only Id lh& fifuip* 
l\w tur rl At rtn- kxgmittUfl «f tli* ■rnintrcnUi ■ncirtUTy liiii wwi Mi tmr4 

Cft lihfai ljshll^ In thm itfiiEJ* LFtiSiiillDil ID Uie tdlL An flTWNUI OF Ifar 
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frigates, which was knowxi he the hijilx (caravanj B might consist 
of as many m 300 boats, and usually two oi ihrrc flecU 
sailed in eacli year: they were escorted by fighting vessels, 
but tbia precaution did not alway* insure safety, for the 
" pirates “ watched i^gerJ j for tlib opportunity* and were 
occafiitamlly able to destroy or eaptae a substantial number. 
Tla- foifthi was a prize worth fighting for. The cargoes included 
large quantities of pieoe-goods, indigo, and various other 
articles fox foreign markets, besides wheat and other provisions, 
anti most of the necessaries and comforts required by the 
Portuguese population, * 1 * * * 5 

Going south from the Gulf of Cambay, we should expect 
to hear utit of Bombay, but at. tls e* period rhr- nam^ way 
almoir unknown to European writt-w, and the harbour was 
uf nn commercial imporTance.* Three- ports, however, must 
bo noticed on this part of the coast—-fiuadn, lying just north 
of the island of Rptnbaj; Chaul, a short distance to i;b« 
south; and Dnbul, now known as Dabbed, a small port in 
the R.iinaprsrs district, Baaaein was in tlie possession of 
the PoEttiguese; ifca track won nut largi?, but tus has been 
mentioned in thi Last chapter it wn* a shipbuilding settle 


*v t rU4 ii pjvm on m3 of flutter & 7'^ /mfia* I J, «p±f( illation ie#n 
» Ut'fr- H id turned dun " * iji^ln ficH nf Furl tljgncsa* nutirlsjuiinirn -aJlifu; 
Iront (!io* io Umluy or simt wontf uumlur h muiv u 1M or 250 ^rridt- ,f 
At Oiw Jierinj liifi*. wm» *WT*jnJjf ti«™ UK-!* thin 10 rifcirmok* in IdiIuii 

WBiirm 11 Dili' T t:lir 1 I t*Vfr ftiqutl Hn twortl Of ■ UjUracll nuleiTUJI 111* (JuU 

u,! Cimbnr ■ It t* prartirdly <=rt*in tkil if* cnwli |,*a nTWfftrt ir,Lo 
.taw trew baron* tn i) wrald h*^ i™ ui»bl* to udlS i f wi ll.,. ,, 

lluninr WRA iniilrJ by *m.r in if* mlorenEt wh(ob Im quoted willmra 
TiTifiL-ntiMi, by whidi '■ MMjwltB '■ Wen .ultittLulr.-tl (or ” (rijnm-j." iLcd tire 
°*(“city of the dr»l wti camquEn1.ly Hililtij.tir.t drent fortv-fntd. 

1 The 1'ortuguaaB «t*twnn cm lV err*, tea* <|rtpmiri«f (or tlipir mppOe* 

fur more .ju tho (uuting IrtAt- than the rewmtrc, of (Mr immediate 

r:: Iglibeubeod f'vraoJ (tr*nnkiion, ii. 24i) jk, 4 |„ng U*t „ r l j t „ 

obUintd bora iiurut uul LVi,.t»y, miJudin K , bwiifw proTUkin* , uc h -'ore. 
fiioditin n paper, bedaiewii, afeuitt, opium, ud <IL Tl,. 
l«*fu bom Befi|ioJi *u bIki of coiinikikUfl ImporUmm to ihia rerrimt ^ 

5 flirriwl (fi -W1. wnliRB of * pln.o wind. lr .all, Tiui*-M,i»lntrtj 
»*y, t here **» " « riBlit fflud UmTpj.. with * kir tnd* " 5 bat m hi* acolr 
of rpHjmti, tlif word (air mraxu, vnrr ijttk. In iW>«m.Job*m the ti u>n h 
mvriireuj « l !i vim. Bomli*;r r Imt Mr. \>^. ia hi. imo4#ho 

of (L IK, notoj wggww that tV sotoi.d portion mwt woUtd* 

indifitr. iTofiire. Whkh b kbwltil ,t Um mirth of rt U! iiilmnd qf UcTmUv ? 
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of same importance. Clmtd f abo hold by tie Portugneae, 
hod tIei- tWk industry to which reference has already been 
made; it had thus a connection with China, and it carried 
on a direct trade with the Red Sait unei the Persian Gulf, 
but must of its eilk goods were probably consumed in 
India, Dabd waa not actually in Portuguese bands, but 
traded with Ormuz and Mocha, and Jourdain noted that it 
owned nine sea-going vesfceh. 

Nest, we come to Goa and RhatkaL 1 Before its conquest 
hy the Portuguese Goa had, belonged to the Deccan, while 
Jihatkit) had served Vijayuimgar, and had consequently 
enjoyed a very tons id enable trade; the Portuguese, however, 
obtained by treaties and other means a practical monopoly of 
the Vij ay an Agar trade, and Bhatkal appears to have declined, 
as we hear little about it at the eial of the century, Guzi t on 
the other hind. wa ]>ort of the fir^t importance, .ind a* an 
entrepot occupied, along with Cochin, to a great extent the 
lilacc formerly held by Calient. Local export* were not great, 
hut product? from i large part of India and from scuta* adjoining 
countries wan brought here to be made up into cargoes for 
dbtant destination^ or to be distributed along the west 
rctttErt, and foreipt imports were in like manner distributed 
from thi>H centre over almost the whole eouwtlmc of Western 
India. Ixiciil trade hud Itrcn important while the Empire of 
Vjj ay unagar remained intact, Guu Imd then enjoyed the bulk 
of the luxury trade, and, what whs still more prod table, com¬ 
mercially &j> well as politically h the import of hones for the 
Houtheni kingdoms, the fall of Vijayanagnr had however 
reduced the iimuy trade to sum!I diire i nsitiii& T hordes 
were not at the monies it in very great demand, and at the 
end n£ the century Goa depended mainly on its business as 
an entwpflt 2 

1 Tbm* if aoauiLiful «nfahki& bclw^uD two pli^^g. HbiUut ipd iMttttit 
Tkfi fanner i.« outr^i OH i:u..nJrrii Hiipit wluli tbe tntt&i lav iieiw^u 
kfil bvi it Cyi t riant* rei Krirwur Si n nrA nSwicvi «*tuy m mnl> nut which of 
them ll bdk^td h\ e I it’ di^nl&d ■jM'iim*; of lilt -ixicl-uLL irirtllfy. 
Ih&mn iijulirr lTn j two nimivm 

* M t- SrwiiJl l ,1 V’ii'i.:. ,-j. !* Empirt. jijx lD4i. lajf* itrttfc-s pa lh» 

rfpfiUJA of Mil" VijurATlHiTIIT trut** IH R HHHK 1 of iJbC dtf'/tiy B -'t I hr SVjrtUptfC* 
poimf. I'.iS.au b ■ itcwjiJ* LLul' liuw wuuld nut Iimvl. fiilil bu> m Llliumi 
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Th« foreign trade of (foa and Cochin (for, aa we shall see, 
the two ports were worked on a single system) followed four 
niuin lint*—to the Far Bast, Persia and Arabia, Africa and 
Europe, The first destination of the hast-bound ships wm 
.M alacca, the Moaloiu town in the Straits which hod keen on* 
of the earliest acquisition* of the Portuguese, The ships 
carried textiles and other Indian merchandise to this market, 
and loaded for the return voyage apices, gold, anti miscellaneous 
articles usually described wt China goods—porcelain, lacquered 
ware, camphor, and various drugs and perfumed. Spices were 
the primary object of this branch of commerce : Sumatra and 
Java furnished pepper, cloves came from the Moluccas, mu* 
and nutmegs from the island of Banda, and the quantities of 
the** good* required U> eupply the whole of Europe ami a 
large part of Asia made up in the aggregate a trade of sub¬ 
stantial volume and very great value, whan judged by the 
r.iandnrd* prevailing at the tune. <^ld could he obtained 
fxnm Java. Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, while Chinn and 
J..pau supplied a large variety of goods not obtainable else 
«liurc. In addition to the commerce with Malacca and the 
Spice ledftnda, the Portugueae Bent a few ship* farther ufield, 
Pyranl describe* this adventurous voyage in some detad 
The ships from Goa sold their cargo Macao, tbe ^ fof 
Canton, and reloaded with China goods f tir In Japan 

they sold them gooiL mainly for silver - then raturmng to 
Sl.u'tu), they invested llie silver in Chinn goods f, )r Malacca 
Whem they conclude the circle of operations by buying ap k*s 
for Indue The whole voyage took about three years, *j,d 
was * reserved ” us a monopoly by the Portuguese iutlioritioi 
- that is to say, the privilege of taking a ship to China and 
Japan wn* granted, or more usually sold, to a grandee anxious 
to undertake the highly speculative enterprise. 

Trade to Pcram and Arabia centred in Ormuz, which vu held 
in strength by the Portuguese, and where all goods were trans¬ 


om! odauairtrotieo. •hlnh in iir; U mj.une™ «l ifc* U*r -™M 

h*Tfr fomvi fftiih cutNi (fur in Boimicnty c .,„™ a hiit ih* ES l ' J 

coilmpt* vfckh ftin*dr ampMkJfo^ 
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IfTTtitl to amailar v€&$cls for the voyage up tLe Ferria& GulL 
Tln fc chid ariid^ brought iu Indift from tliis part of Asia were 
coined silver in the form of laiins pearla, hofs^aud *ilk g«ak, 
whi3e cotton cloth the staple of the export trails. With 
tic Red Sea the Portogww h»d at tkb time com tiaratively 
little concern : the priodpd ports—Aden, Mocha, and Jidda— 
hod come under the power of the Turks ; the first named was 
decayed* and skips from India discharged their cargoes at 
either Mocha or Jidda, but the Portuguese did not ordinarily 
piiM Lkc Strait*, For the African trade they had au Important 
fort at Mozambique and other staticim at SoiaU (farther 
ftoulk), Mambaaa, Magadan {on the Somali coast], and else¬ 
where, These p*ma received Indian textile goods apices, 
and provisions for the Portuguese inhabitants, whib they 
sported ivory, amber, ebony slswe, and especially gold. 
Gold was the real foundation of the trade with SofaJa and 
Mozambique. Thm part of tho coast was at the tsmft commonly 
identified with Ophir, whence King Solomon had ilruwn rds 
supplies and in any cjisc. the quantity available was very great 
whi® judged by the standard* then current Mtizambiqn* 
was one of the most profitable centra of the Portuguese 
administration, and trade with it was l€ revived 11 by the 
authoritie* pit Goa on the aamc lines ns the voyage to China 
and Japan, 

Lastly, we come to she trade with Europe. A fleet sailed 
for J ndk each yeat from Lisbon; it consisted of four or five 
can-acts and prrlmpg sonic smaller vesael* , it was not allowed 
to cal] ftnywbw except in cose of need, and it arrived at either 
Goa or Cochin according to the weather experienced on the 
voyage. Tlie^ fleet# were conducted mainly for the profit 
of the Gcvanmw^ Luad curried c*u the Kind's account only 
coined silver, but private merchants were allowed to send oat 
other good** chiefly metals and articles of luxury. The annual 
return (Ice la w rim smaller, because lo^ee by shipwreck were 
heavy, and there w*rr usually no vessel* fit for the voyage 
in reserve ■ thirty-tlmn- tuirmcha soiled from India in the ten 
years IffiKMfj®, of whieh only sixteen reached Portugal in 
safety, Lstracks which had reached Goa took on board part 
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of their caigo at that port, hot ordinarily completed their 
loading at Cochin ; tha&e which had arrived at the southern 
port Loaded there, goods from Goa being forwarded in coasting 
hoaia. Part of each ship woe reserved for pepper, width was 
shipped on account of the State T btrf the remainder of the 
space could be secured for private merchandise, and over¬ 
bading was one of the causes which nmtzibuted to the 
frequent looses nf ships on the home ward voyage. 

Skmtli of Gan la v the various Slab ba r porta between 
Mangalore and Capo Comorin* of which Calicut and Cochin 
were the most important. Cochin woe definitely Portuguese, 
and was second only to Goa in Importance as an entrepot, 
while it was the headquarters of the export trade in pepper. 

Calicut nmy be regarded aa the centre of opporfitiim. to thr 

Portuguese, and it was hi thin neighbourhood thiii ihe Arab 
'' pirates " had their principal .Jtamgholds, The Malabar 
ports differed from those of Cambay in fumrihing for + jxjH.irt 
p roc tie: l I! \ no p xxta of J ncal n i : n mf at; t or® ; j m p p r r was 1 h e 
chief pTorlut-r, =and by far the moat important export* and with 
exception their local trade may almost fee described as 
retail, About iJhra period we hear of tho Moslem shippers 
of these pom chiefly endeavuuisnL* to send ships to the 
R«d St-ti without obtaining fioetiura from the Portuguese ; 
the endeavour? liulfc largely in the chronicles, hut they do 
not represent n ^ n-lumc of cemnterte, !U id -such of the 
local activity rekud to the can sting trade, which brought 
grain anil ot her provkian* (mm the east coast, and distributed 
the various imoducts of the coco-palm. 

At the extreme south of India the Portqgue&e dominated 
the coast of Ceylon with a fortress at Colombo, but they were 
not on friendly terms with tbs people of the interior, and had 
touch difficulty in maintariung their position. Tba fc ]md 
exported cinnamon pith) some precious stout ^ while India 
supplied U with provbkmi and ebiJdng. The Iodixm jKjrte 
facing ('ey Ion were apparently of little imjxsrtance* xnd the 
fii^-t nohr-CLible pi a fir on the cast coast is Segapalam* where 
the Portuguese had a representative, bul did not chum to 
exereiso political authority. Thin purl and others u* far to 
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tlie north Puhc&t carritrd on in tins aggregate a *ubstautml 
volume nt trade: they exported piece-goods to the Strata, 
and received dronce apices and -various * 4 China good* ,h ; 
Pegu took piece-goods, yam, ant 1 opium, and returned chiefly 
gold, silver, and precious stones and there was also a consider¬ 
able coasting trade with Bengal in one direction, ami with 
Ceylon and Malabar in the uther. Farther north again is 
Ma^dinaUfeRj, at this time the chief port of the kingdom of 
Colcoisda ; it was an important place m 1590, trading with 
Pcgti and Malacca s& well as with other pom of Indian and 
its commerce was shortly to be extended largely by the 
establishment of a Dutch agency r which developed a valuable 
business, importing apices, metals, and Itraury goods, and 
loading textiles for the Fur East. 

North of Mnsulipatam there is a long stretch o( coast on 
which we read of no important trade, and then we come to 
the harbours of Bengal. The n^m eA of th^se as given bv 
Contemporary writer* are cold using, a [id the precise pestion 
is nof d together fr^i s (rom doubt : 1 have examined it. in 

AfjptuduE C, uni] lifri' ii mud suffice to my that at this* 
period there whu to have been three principal ports, 
H-IIooglily Brifiur, and Chittagong. The first of those 
wa~ situated some way up the Hoogldy river: Satgaon was 
lie old port* hut had silted op. and Abnl Fati talk us that 
Boogbly, about a mile liktatit, was the more important, and 
that it w m the reaort of Christian and other merchants As 
a matter of (act it was largely a Portuguese set E lement, 
though not under Portuguese administration j the inhabitants 
included numerous mitlawi who had lied from Portuguese 
jurisdiction and formed a community of rbeir own, living 
ai peace with tbs oifleets of the Mogul, but accustomed to 
prey upon hi* subjects Sri pur was situated oa the Meghns, 

do&e to Bcutarguon, which was at this Mine the eastern capital 
of Banged; 1 its- site has been washed away, but the language 
used nsgardiiig it by Fitch and by the Jesuit mixHiuimric* 


1 lay aljiiui eHU'ch milt* ©adl dI Omni*, Br-hii»h kvunr thn 

W P^ "I 1 1C r - Ui* ywit l\i' \ i+ n«H, t r'i.irik n.tnUuix-J by 

*njoi the LJuraprjiji * initials of lLu> [Xiftcki. 
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shows that it was a place of great importance. As I Imve 
indicated in Chapter I M Chittagong waa at this period 
probably outside the limits of tine Mogul Empire and 
subject to Atak:in> but here the Portuguese crutluwa appear to 
iiavT liotit very imidi what they pledged, and to have shared 
in the piratical enterprises for which the iiihabitMits were 
famed* The eonmitrce n£ tb®c pons was important: through 
the waterways of the Gangetb delta they were in easy com- 
muni cut Ion. with a largo part of Bengal, und with Northern 
[ntlia aa far as Agra; they exported textiles and large 
quantities of provision {rice, sugar, etc,) and other country 
produce, and imported silver and other metals, apice*, and 
miioetlime^ua good:? from Pegu and Mutaccft tv* welt as from 
other jjarti of India. 

1 he general result of this flurvoy of the coast mav be 
stated in ;i very lew words. The chief outlets for tlm produce 
of the country were (]) the Cambay porta. (3) Bengal* (3) the 
Oof0naan.de] coast, and (4j the Indus, the order in which I 
hiive liven thorn indicating my view of their rotative impori- 
uLue, To these taunt he added tin? Mata bar eoaat with in? 
valuable ajwdjttity, pepper* while lastly ire have Goa as the 
great centra of rrdleetian anil distribution in connection with 
the ittah with distant countries. The next dtep is to review 
rite pi.-sit-ion in the fortugn seaport? with which this tradfi 
was earned on. 


JTT* Tub Prikout^l Fomuav Ports m tub Indian Reab 

In Oh* last section we followed the coast of India us far 
eastwards us Chittagong. Beyond this port there U a stretch 
of coast-line which during our period t>dimged to the kingdom 
of Arakan and was of very alight commercial importance. 
The next kingdom, Pegu, lisid a much larger trade, which 
central in three ports* Conuin which wan somewhere near 
the present Bassom* the Pegu river m far us the city of the 
mm® naimv and* further to the coal, Martaban at the mouth 
of the Salw^&tL The inhabitants uf the country appear to 
have Uton very little fthare in the foreign eea-tome trade. 
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which waa carried on h y the Portuguese Lind by Indian 
'■iodems; the form nr had agenoiH at the ports, but l gather 
that up to the end of the century they had not made ^ood a 
claim to temUsnul authority The main line* of trade ran 
to MiiiiiL'cu and Achm. to- Bengal p and to the Coromandel 
eoftit, hut ihere was dm a direct connection with t hr Bed Sea 
Malacca and Achin supplied apicca and China good* : India 
furnished Textiles, dyad yams, and some drugs, particularly 
opium ; while the Red Sea sent European cloth and other 
Iiiairry-^oods. March,ants came to Pegu matnJy to obtain 
gold, silver, and precious: stones, the form of mcenao known 
as benzoin or benjamin. metals,, ami a variety of minor com¬ 
modities while there waa a potential, if not cm actual, export 
ol shipbuilding uintcrialfi from Martaban ; ajmrt from In ilia u 
textile* and opium, tin* country lIu! ml rufed imports very 
urgently, and Caesar Frederic insist s naivety that meirluuita 
loti\ on thu goods (hey brought ind lixiked for profit entirety 
to tho*e which t hey carried away. At the end of the sixteenth 
century the trade of Pegu was disorganised a* the result of 
the series of wars to which reference hajs already been made, 
und the description which has just been given applies to the 
normal (Xfed&m rather than to our precisa period, 

The next portion ul the coast k Tenataspati concerning 
which there b little contemporary information. It la true 
that. Varibema purport.? to give an nro:™t of it, hot he 
[ihireii it somowhdEO north of the Coromandel coast in India* 
iirut u possible that he confused the names of Tsna$serim 
and Onsaa Barbosa toils m that in his Li mo t here w ere 
Arab and +,r gentile " in ere hauls, owning fihips and I raiding to 
Bengal and Malacca, mid that the volume of c^rntnvruc wai£ 
COnahkTablir Caesar Fnsdcric, writing adter the middle of 
the century, make* lift!* of the trade with the exception of 
the export of an intoxicating liquor known a* mpa. Fitch 
turn tiim* only the export of tin flam Tavoy; and it may 
perhaps he inferred that the trade uf thin coast w r as of small 
volume, but that it furnished an important contribution to 
the limited supplies uf metals which readied India. 

\\\i now L i-ujjr to Molucca, dtiiMed in the Straits between 
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Sumatra arid the Malay Peniiumh, Aa a coiutuemal c^ut re 
Malacca w m ji creation of the Moslem merchant*. and before 
the arrival of the Portuguese was die entrepot of the entire 
trade between the Indian ami the Cltina neas. Barbr^a ivrote 
that it “ is the richest trading port, and contains the greatest 
merchant^ and the most extensive shipping and trallic that 
exists in the whole world," The population was costao* 
jjo titan, and besides the wealthy Moslem merchant^ w* hear 
of Chcltis from the Coromandel coast, and of natives of Java 
aiid various other islands, being rattl'd in the town. There 
were practically no local product®, and even food was for the 
most part imported: the importance of the place consisted 
in it* being the centre of exchange fnr goods from China, Siam, 
and tb v Islands with those from India Arabia, and Europe, 
At an earlier period the Chinese had been accustomed to take 
their ships as far as the entrance to the Ucd Sea and the head 
of the Persian Gulf, but they gradually curtailed their voyages, 
and in the fifteenth century they eeaMsd to come even us far 
as the Malabar rout; the icason fc^r the change is unknown, 
but we may assume that Chinese and Modems alike found 
that commence could be carried on most conveniently at 
the central market of Malacca, and that the trade settled 
down on these hues. A& we have seen in the last chapter, 
ships from China occasionally reached the Coromandel (.oust 
even in the later years of the sixteenth century, but these 
visits were cleariy exceptional; the bulk of die Chuu«e ships 
rmcW Malacca in the autumn, discharg'd I heir cargo there, 
and returned with mefchandiitc which had Wen brought from 
the lied Sea, India, and tbr islands of the Archipelago, The 
shi|is from Western India arrived somewhat earlier, as they 
had to pass Ceylon before the opening of the monsoon, and 
they left Malacca on their return voyage about the end of 
December. Meanwhile smaller vessels brought the produce 
of Pegu, Siam, Codra China. Java, Banda, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas, so that a great variety of goods diuugrd hand* in 
tins central market, 

h was inevitable that the Portuguese should aim at 
securing a place of such commercial value, and they occupied 
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it forcibly in the year 1511. and organised much of the trade 
in their own interest*. The iiupnrt.unee of Main™ 
maintained Lhroiigbout the century, but owing to the fecal 
measure® of the Portuguese am] to the severity with which 
they were enforced, its* monopoly gradually passed away, 
and other esutrea of exchange came into competition with 
it time went on; the early English merchants found that 
Bantam, on the western coast of Java, was a great centre 
for the purchase uf Chinese products* while Aehiu, at the 
muth-w^t point of Sumatra wu* wiso of considerable im¬ 
portance, and vuu5 definitely hostile to the Portuguese pre 
tendons. The distribution of trade had thus been widened, 
hut its essential nature remained unchanged, and a share in 
it was tins chief lure which brought tho liutcli and the English 
into the. Indian i The effect of their advent however. 
uutAtdr the period now under consideration, during which 
Indian commerce with the Far Rast was conducted either 
through Malacca or through the neighbouring pita width 
hid entered into competition with it, Malacca and i U 
neighbours offered collectively csifc of the principal market* for 
Indian textiles, nud also received substantial quantities of pro- 
visions and Other goods, while their contribution to ]ndi& L ? 
needs included apices* raw silk, gold, and a bog Ikt of Com 
modi ties, nearly all uf which come under the head q| Injuries. 

As ftftgueiltt tJic cjountrieEf lying east of the Straits of Malacca, 
it must hiiJHcc [m say that tjic Portuguese were established 
nt Macao un the coast. of (,-hinu, at agencies in Japan, oiul in 
the print ip a I islands «f the Ardupd&ga Some way 
wards of Macao wn meet the Spaniards settled in the Philippine 
lri&nde as an outpost oi their American dominions, and Thu* 
pafia beyond the limits of the authority of the Portuguese 1 

1 II Will to trl^mbcral Ijut M lb* Indite' in this widfiai of ihP 
t«titi, M>l httrm partitioned bfttwntfi iffwiui *fwl At ttir 

yf nthkh 1 *m writing IWu^hI h»4 brconnj L^Jiipnitfly «ubj«t io tto 
King nt Strain. hnt tlm ^^jwilidfl at .^nutirrrs«J inthe Uu 
aaktatu wu *i rutty 1 Fiulnt&irmd, nod i-vary thirty ih#i wu Aw in tho Intfua 
**** ™ dim* in the hntwi nl " tht King *1 IW^lV tlnw*h ttot jMMiticn 
w A « in fwt toropfcd bj i| M? King d 0p*±n. Cfcnto girt* butencf* of Lhc 
^lirnifUr.ial rivalry toiwmt th* i»'s* ntton*. ** for in U» China 

mwkrjt {XIL Dt&uteiZ 43). 
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The f^r-iiciiyti trade m th& Pacific Ocean had at tbb time 
little direct concern with India, though as has already been 
mentioned Indian textiles te a ad their wav to the roast, of 
America; indirectly, its interest, lies, 1 think, in the fact 
that it brought silver from Mexico to As mi, and so contributed 
to maintain the supplies on which India drew, Australia was 
fctdl unknown to Europeans, and die limits of it ado in thi* 
direction appear to be marked by tfce Porttigu^ settlement 
in tie island of Timor. 

Passing from Malacca heroes the Indian Ocean, we come 
to the coast of Africa. There wore pract.inally no signs of 
civilisation in the country now known 03 South Africa: 
ship from Europe occasionally put in ai some point on the 
coast and obtained provisions from the bihubctauc.-, but the 
first place which waa a regular centre of trade was Serial*. 
From this place northwards to Cape Ourda/ui lhr commerce 
of the country had b*en devdoped by the Moslem merchant, 
who had catahlkhcd trading stations in suitable localities, 
independent of the native inhabitants, hut usually in friendly 
relations with them : the most desirable of these stations hud 
however, been seized by the Portuguese, and the bulk of Jbe 
East African trade was at our period firmly m their hands. 
Ae has already been indicated* guld was the most volcmblr 
product of the country, hxti there were dm supplier of mch 
hixuty goods aa siaves, and 0f materials like amber, chuny, 
slid ivory for the Indian luxury-crafts. Imports from India 
«uiW tnaiuly of the needs of the ) f <tttugue*e stations, 
which could obtain comparatively little in the way u\ local 
supplies, anil were dependent on the ships for much of thmt 
fcjod and alt their clothing ; bo Far as f have been able to 
ascertain, the country itself took scared y anyth mg except 
heads, which were nisnulactured in Gujarat p ami the small 
quantity of textile goods required by nudi of the inhabitant# 
us had begun to wear clothing. 

The Portuguese power waa muds te^ in evidence in Mi* 
Rid ?ea. The occupation iif Allen hud indeed been one of 
th^ objects of the policy intended to secure complete control 
d the European trade, and the port was for a thou in 
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FoTtu^iBSs hands. but tbcy had failed to .hold it, and tt the 
end (if the century the Arabian coast was definitely uwiftr 
th* duininnti(m of the Turk*; Portuguese nhip& did not, at 
this time uauully enter the fled Rea, but they enforced the 
Ji&eiice-systcro from thasr bases la India, or occasionally by 
means of fighting fleet* ttf.nl. to the Straits of Bsb-el-Maiideb. 
Tiie Indian thipf. did not pursue their voyage a» fur as the 
Gulf of Suer, but, landed their cargoes at ^>mc port on the 
coast, where they were met by caravan* as well oa by 
vessels coming from she North- ihe locution of this port 
of exchange, called the " staple " by contemporary writets, 
varied from time to time ; about, the year 1600, Aden «aa 
almost deserted, and trade erentred either at. Mocha which 
liew inside Hie Straits of [Sub-el Mandeb, or farther north at 
Jidda, the port of Mecca, 1 Tbs trade from the Sorth was 
valuable rather than astciisive; merchants from Cairo, 
ConstantinojiK and v or kills plains in the Levant brought 
fine stuffs of wool or oilk, and some metals, particularly 
coined gold and sliver, but the volume of shipping was 
not great, and the season of trading was narrowly deter* 
mined by tho prevailing winds, Indian ships wen; more 
numerousthey brought a variety of piece-good?, as well as 
indigo and mi3CfiUane‘'U9 jiroduce from India, and spice* and 
other rucrchmidiao from farther oast, while in addition they 
carried what was for the period H very large number of 
passengers, on their way to (he sacred places in Arabia.* 
The opposite const of the lied -H^ea contributed gohl, riorj, 
arid slaves, the Aby&sintans in particular being in much 
demand, while Arabia itself furnished the market with horaes, 
coffee, madder, imd certain drugs and jierfuinfs. 

The coast of Arabia from Aden to Muscat was then, ay 
now, of little cuminitrcioJ impbrfc*ui*ft, Muscat was held by 
the Portuguese, but at this period their principal strength 
in these seas, was located at Oniifi? at the mouth of the Persian 


■ JtmTifom. *bn mi st HikLm (tt ItVKt, (p. 109) th*t tl» “ rt*l>k 
bul rHMiilly llwli mnoVrai Ul lh*r per* [n>in .fldiU. 

i nTfrirv fp sitiiuxUil^nUy *1 thr *IU$i which to ^7 

matS©Salto tmlthu ..ids, yes* h*kh!«J» w hw»®bl 
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(jiiif, Tkifl was tie usual tettnimii* of sea-going nhipa. the 
trade fa> Basra being Carriod on in smaller boats, ami Ozmms 
war ihw dll? " staple ' nf the Gulf tn Mocha or Jidda was of 
tie Red Sea. There was vmy little local trade, for the settle - 
Hi eat wait on it barren island and obtained even its ordinary 
provisions from the mainland, but much valuable merchandise 
changed bands. India and the countries farther east sent 
textile goods, spices, ami other commodities in demand in 
Persia and oa far as the Mediterranean, ami t he ships carried 
linch coined silver in the form of larim, horses, dried fruit#, 
and such luxury-goods as Penan silk* and carpets, while the 
pearl fisheries, at Raiuain on the opposite ride of the Gulf also 
found their market .timing the merchants visiting the place. 
From flrmux eastwards to Sind the const was inhospitable 
and infested by pirates, and thug wo have accomplished the 
peregrination of the Indian scan, which began at (lie month 
of the Indue. To complete our survey of tbs sea borne 
commerce of India it remains only to take into account the 
i ratio with Ceylon ami the smaller inlands lying b the Indian 
Ocean: its volume was not greet, and it was conducted 
uinilily by coasting craft. We have still to follow the land 
frontier, which is. however, of milch less interest then might 
be inferred from its geographical extent. 


fV. Tradv Routes ok the Prom— 


Bo far as can be judged from contemporary account*. the 
merchandise passing the land frontiers of India woa of small 
importance at this period : the routes upon to trade were 
b'v , Hid long in teniiLs elap?..'cl between l,he pussagc uf succes- 
a * Vf - cantuans. On fin- notth-c-nist there was a caravan route 
to China, but apparently it was not in regular use. Sir 
I h> a Etas Roe wus told in 1615 that a caravan went to China 
t curly from Agra, but h few years earlier its departure was 
ngarfld as doubt foi, and when in 1SHB Father Hwranymhs 
Xavier was planning a murioiuuy jouruev, be decided not to 


J 1 Trxrj ad4r tltal dm jemmut »«jeuriJcl m ,„,. t h*„ .,> 
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take this route, though “ some people ** said it was open at 
the time, but to make fat Kabul, whence the road to China was 
“ worn *' by ihe feet of merchants. We may perhaps cod dude 
that there was some intercourse by wav of the Brahmaputra 
valley, 1 but that the atream of commerce w*a irregular and 
Ua volume very small. Ftom the Brahmaputra to the Kbyber 
Papi I have not come across any tme® of a through trade- 
route : Abul Fail tells of various commodities reaching India 
torn the North, but most of thorn appear to be llimslaymi 
product*, and probably the trade with Tibet ™ of even 
less important* than fa the case rt present I while lunch note* 
Hint there ^ no passage for caravan* tom Kashgar to 
Kashmir, though n certain amount of martliandisc was curnt.' 
by porters. ((Practically', therefore, there wm only two 
r-'llIItar routes on the entire frontier--from l-ahorO to Mbul ; 
and from Multan to Kandahar. Kabul a large com¬ 
mercial centra, and a meeting-place for merchant tom India, 
Persia, itcud the countries to the North, while it fay on 
route tom India to the mftin eaiavan-road between \\ istern 
Chma and Europe 1 Kandahar was the doorway tom India to 
the center part of Persia, and both route* camerl a insider 
able volume oi traffic when judged by siaiitlitos appropriate 
lt» the conditions prevailing at the time, j 

These condition* were mconaiettnt with the pafflage ol 
any really heavy- traffic as the term fa now understand- i Lon- 
veyance was offeemd by means of pact-animals. a* the roads 
were not lit far vehtrto, while llm danger of theft and viofanw 
was usual It too groat to permit of the passage of small ot 
unprotected convoys, Merchants were therefore accustomed 
to wait as tkt recognised QTltJ ^ eancien 

number bad gathered to form an effective caravan, one w uc 
would be able to resist attack, and they might have to win 
for a considerable time. Thus the toad;- did not carry * 
Steady site** nf traffic : they were tumidly, 1 take it, «“*$. 
but at long interval* a large body o! aWls might paw- 
Manrique for instance relfa us that, having nnssed a caravan 
at Multan, be found be would have to wait fli* mouths for 
the next. Fortunately for him. » nobleman witii a large 
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folio wing was Batting mu for Vomm, and be was able to join 
this pfcrty, but it b deaf that ordinary marewiSk: caravans 
wm few and far between, as indeed wo> commonly the cose 
in large paTts of Western Asia at thia period. 

Some idea of tin- joarney Co Kabul can bo obtained from 
the account of the missionary Benedict Docz, who travelled 
by this route from Lahore to China. He started with a 
caravan of about 500 men. There were alarms of thieves 
between Attack and Peahawar : after passing the kttcr place 
they found it nercssury to obtain a guard of 100 soldiers; 
ami while going through n pass they had to char the high 
ground of marauders who wore wmtftomtt) to mU stanes 
down on caravena. The party was on one occasion attacked + 
and many were wounded, but eventually they reached Kabul, 
where they halted because '* some of the merchants would 
go no farther, and others dunat not, bemg so few/* (loez, 
however, made up a patty Large enough to travel, and 
puns u ud hb journey - wo need not follow him farther, but. 
he Y?m by tui mmm at the end of bis iuiventure*. The 
other ruulo hiding from Multan to Kandahar was followed 
a few years later by two English merahant* fin the affaire 
of the Easft India Company* They joined a caravan two 
stages beyond Multan, where it was waiting fur an armed 
guard, anil the party proceeded in safety na £ar ns a fort 
maintained fur iho protection of travellers. No supplies wore 
available cni the route, and the i ulmbit unta were throughout 
nil the watch for an opportunity to steal, while the captain 
of tho fort extorted blackmail from the traveller* he wm 
Appointed ro protect. From tills fort the rund was apparently 
safe for seven nit itches, but at the tic.^t they were if played 
for three dajn rattling the amount of the commanders black* 
mail. After thU they currra to a pass where many caravan# 
had been cat off, and again they paid blackmail, this time to 
the inhabitants. One mure fort waa passed, whore again 
money had tu be paid, and lien they reached Tv an duller. 
At tlisj- point the caravan broke up: th<’ mo*t dungi-rmui 
part of the way had boon pissed, while the country ahead 
was m desert that only small parties could hope to bud fodder 
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ard water sufficient for thdr rtmJa. t( In the yc4T when 
this journey was m«tlt' 3 the sen route tn Persia was closed by 
war, ami the Kandahar rood was consequently crowded : 
the number of camels passing in a year from Lahore was 
reported to be from 12*000 to 14,000, which would cany a 
total load of prltap? SOW tons, including baggage and pro¬ 
vision* for the journey w wall as uierchandU* In ordinary 
fanes, however, the number of camels was- barely 3(KH>_ so 
that the U)Ui\ load would h*- ibout 600 or *00 tons: much 
of the road Wm de-erf, and supplies would account for h 
consider:! hi a portion of the total. 

l/ Other accounts of Ftmilur journeys present the .-.amc 
picture of ddnym, anxiety, black mm!, and occasional attacks; 
Eiiul these are accounts of cam vane which reached their 
degUimthm. not of Uiofce which were destroyed On the way* 
The scope for ilsia method of transit we& thus strictly limited 
to goody of high value in proportion to t heir bulk, and premia 
ing a very large proportion to profit At their delimits pn ; the 
traffic mu* not negligible, but \i may he questional whether 
it bore a Larger proportion to the sen traffic of the time than 
the land trade of India bear* to the aea trade at the present 
day. 


V. liiK ThRECT Temsk with Eotow 

The description of Indian foreign catumeree contained in 
the preceding sections aims at conveying only a general idea 
of the direction b which the principal cemmoditieA were 
carried, and it requires to be tnippleiueated by un uxaininatto-ii 
of the data wbkh are available to indicate the volume of Use 
flow. Before, however, we enter OT this inquiry it may be 
worsb whil* to turn aside for a moment in order to set out 
the 0*113*3 which led U* the devdopmwrt of the direct trade 
by sea with Western Europe, a nubjeet m regard to which 
various mt&n inceptions are prevalent, among them the idea 
that the foreign merchants were attracted by the line * \ 
India's wealth. It ^ l think, um that in the iifteanth 
friotury the Indies, in the widest sejiflp nf the term* wore 
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pojmLaf!y supposed to be full 0 1 gold, silver, and precious 
^Toruss, and it L probable that this idea hi financed some of 
».hc individuals who took pan in the early adventures Up 
the East. Individual adventures, however, counted for very 
little: the new commerce wela developed, not by individuals, 
but by States or powerful corporations, actuated by motives 
regarding which there is no room for uncertainty. The 
King o| Portugal first, and Inter the Dutch and English 
Comj^uies, ssnl ships to the Indian *em with the definite 
object of making money by trade : it was known that certain 
goods winch commanded high pmin Western Europe were 
obtain nhlo at low prides in the ErasL ; il Wil* hoped that the 
Indies would he ready to buy many of rh+' special products 
oi Europe; and each sesfoimg nation sn turn set to work to 
secure the largest posable share of this potentially important 
commerce. 

The goods which Western Eump** required from the Indies 
to the fifteenth century tuay he described shortly *i£ spiev* 
and drugs; most of thfid were wanted in quite urnall 
quantities, but an exception mntiT he made in regard Co 
pepper, the use oi which was widespread uotwithjstandiiig 
the high cost of transit. and there is really very tittle 
exaggeration in the et^tsmeiaC that pepper is the historical 
foundation of Lhc direeti trade between India and Wr catvrn 
Europe, To underhand the intensity of the European 
dftiimnd for spices requires some knowledge of the sccisl life 
of tho time. Much meat w<i» eaten in thr- mom northerly 
countries, hut under tins prevailing system of agriculture 
animals could be killed for meet only id the summer and 
mjt LiiiLij, and pro vision for the rest of the year was made 
by proaorvinjg moat killed when it was in season. This was 
effected in two ways, by saELing, or by pc powdering PP : the 
latter process involved th*i use ol a large quantity of mixed 
*|uce* r and its importance may be gauged by the frequency 
of allnsiodiJ to |J powdered " meat in the English literature 
of the time. To this intent Gpice? may aim-oat be de^ bribed 
its 4(1 liiib priid, hut the necemary demand wus 

largely in wreaked by the taste of consumers ; practically every 
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kind of food—meat, poultry, game* fish, fruit, and even bread 
—flavoured in a way which would now be condemned 
*a barbarous, and which can he realised only by & study of 
haohf> on domestic nmuagemeat published before the culinary 
involution that began in England in the reign of Charles II. 
The market for these spices was thus considerable when 
judged by tho standards of the rime, anti in England at lea^t 
if was organised at a very early period. The beginning of 
the London Company ol Grocers was the Gild of Pepperens, 
which was in ensteace id the reign of Henry II. f and in 1^5 
the membtindMp was limited to ,J poppfcrers and ^piterere* 
names which toll their own story. 1 The range 1 of their interests 
in the fifteenth century may bo gathered from flu? fact that 
in the year IH7 the Company was entrusted with the super¬ 
vision of trade in "all Forte n£ spices and nicrttamdisc/ 1 
including aniseed, cummin, rapper, ginger. dove#, moee, 
cinnamon, and cardamoms, in addition to ’ all sort* **f 
ujorchandise t spices and dings in any wise belonging to 
medic! mss, 1T 

Toward* the end of I he fifteenth century the goods 
required for this trade from the Indian sca& were, ea has l*oen 
said in s previous section, obtained chiefly by way 4 Egypt 
The transit was long and eoath . A cargo mighl be mode up 
on tha Malabar coast, partly of M pepper partly of other 
apices tifui of drags, brought from Malacca or farther east; 
it would be transhipped at Aden or Mocha, then tmloaded 
in the Gulf of Suez, and carried by land and water to the 
Mediterranean coast, paying very heavy duties for the 
passage across Egypt. Here it would puss to the Italian 
traders and be transported to Yank* or Genoa, whence it 
might be sent farther west, by oca, or night be taken by land 
over the Alps, and them down the Rhine to Antwerp, at that 
period the chief distributing centra for Western Europe. The 
trade therefor* offered obvious attractions to Portuguese 
ofitiapriiHfl ; chore was the hope uf large profit, which would 
be obtained at the wt of their own enemies the \ cnetmns, 

I IV’ 4 WTE«|iuUilii 1( Vttnch word ipicirt m *tfH in anSnmrj riw to 
<l'f■iguittn ft 
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Biul of the enemies of Christendoni forth sr «t-,t : and there 
wa# ulin> t he prospect of sailing into unknown seas and opening 
a road fur the propagation of the Christian Faith. Commerce, 
however, came first, and from the outset we find thn Portu¬ 
guese cumin undent negotiating for trade . it L. significant that 
their first open quanel with the Moihim merchants at Calicut 
arose in eounectioii with pepper, and that their d cbm limit ion 
to eatablbih tbeju. u elvea at Cochin was based in Imgr- part on 
jl:- fneiLties for supplying this commodity. When a few 
J** n biter Lhe Pori.ugiit^r- intmdnced their system oi granting 
licences to Indian traders, spices were specifically excluded, 
and pepper in particular remained a royal monopoly ; as Late 
it? the year J58 d the contract tuade for th* fleet sailiug from 
Lisbon provided tor the manual import nf qiiinule. or 

say 1 j -Til l loci of pepper, an enormous quantity when judged 
by contemporary p-tandanis of cummerce. 

While Portugal was developing thus trade round the Cap 
of Lood Hop, Spain was obtaining spices front the Eastern 
Archipelago by way of America, and as early as 1527 wo find 
an Englishman named Uoben Thome writing of Hits " new 
i rude nf sptcery, ’ and pointing mil that it would be moat 
profitable if the Emperor would follow the example nf the 
K.)m of Portugal and ° become a merchant." Portugal, 
however, rcUitwi the principal political in the European 
i.iart..t, rsjMj-.ially in regard to pepper, which come mostly 
frmn India and wu not within easy reach of the Spanish 
Lra-b 1 iiml unttl political difiiL’LLltics arose the pticea charged 
in England were not such as to excite complaint. Popper 
Ut Lisbon in bulk, and DuLcli and English m»rohAnts 
purchased it there for distribution to the chief coastmung 
markets of England, Flanders, and Germany, The subjection 
of Purtugut to Spain threatened the continuant* of this trade. 
I’bc Dutch were at war with Spain, th* part of Lisbon was 
closed Ijj their mere li mil a, the price of pcpjier rase to a very 
high level, and the decision was taken to send ships In the 
sources of supply. At fiivt, however, the Dutch did not eeuno 
to India for pepper, but obtained it along with other apices 
fron- Java and Sumatra ; their fleets were able to mam tain 
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ttcuiLselv^ against the Poriugu™, and by the end oi the 
century tkm trade with die Archipelago was estebliehsi. 
Their rchitimo with India developed somewhut later : they 
found that they could bring from Europe no tucrcbaadide 
readily rateable in the Spice Islands, and that Indian piprc- 
goods wore the recognised medium of the trade, and oon- 
sequeufcJy they established factories 1 in India as subsidiaries 
to thmr principal busing, the (supply of pepper and other 
apim to Europe. 

The motive* which brought English traders- w> die East 
were ewntiirily similar to thnae which actuated the Dutch. 
England wai at rbsn time bitterly hostile to Spain, The 
English had Bean the Dutch excluded formally from the Lisbon 
t™ie + and they apprehended that* similar prohibition would 
be applied to them : the price of pepper In England rose 
seriously ; and Lbe first step taken was to organise a hti'nta of 
compam&a to secure direct trade in Ejuitem product* by way 
of the Mediterranean* This measure was not completely 
eupceaafiU, and when at the end of the century the Dutch, 
having now obtained command of the market, raised the price 
of pepper to an exorbitant figure the English merchants 
replied by founding the first East India Company- The 
Letters T'uteril granted lo the Company were drawn in general 
terms. Tim ubjuizU of lhe enterprise were slated to be the 
honour of tin? realm, the uicreise of navigation, and she 
udvaTiceiiiLNii of trade in merchandise; with these objects 
pnnisaiuii was* granted to trade between the Cape of Good 
ilOfac and the Straits of Magellan, wherever lf trade or traffic 
of merchandise " might be had, and the experimental nature 
of the fim voyages was expressly recognised. A more dearly 
defined statement of ihe initial object* of the Company is 
contained hi the preambU- to the haws and Ordinances framed 
in 1W1 T where is. h affirmed that the fim voyage was m*l out 
towards the inlands of Sumatra, Java and the neighIxmrhoud 
with the intention of trading for popper, Apicee T gold and 

1 Ei j* j^'rhiip- vhlk O' tx^rLain. i-lun n-" 4 121314; r --- *oc 4 

filiJ \r mi j; h' ni 1 it lMxI m- ikinolc A of tout 
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other commodities ; while the currant view of the enterprise 
is explained concisely in the sentence with which Furchas 
introduces the narrative of the first voyage: " The merchants 
ijf London, in the year of our Lord H50&, joined together and 
Btock of seventy-two thousand pounds, to be employed 
in ships and merchandises, fen the discovery of a trade in the 
East India, to bring into the realm apices and other com- 
modifies.” That statement contain* the whole truth. The 
English, like the Dutch, went to the East to buy spices; 
they first tried Java and Sumatra, and it was owing very 
largely to the difficulties experienced in opening trade at porta 
already occupied by competitors that the Company decided 
on a trial of the Indian mainland, and directed ooo of the 
vessels ol their third voyage to make for Surat. 

Thus the ships of three nations in succession came to the 
Indian seas in quest mainly of spices. They brought, however, 
merchant keen to establish trade, and the biiris u{ commerce 
waa quickly extended as the possibilities of the market' 
became known. So fur ns India itself wioi concerned, the 
ttxjiort aide of tlift business presented few difficulties, for 
Indian merchants were iu general very ready to sail; on the 
other hand, there was no large or stable market in India or 
neighbouring countries for the goods which could be brought 
from Europe, and after constant,d^pjwmtmelifcn with trial 
consignments the lesson was learned that trade with India 
could he effected only by exporting silver. William Hawkins, 
after two years' stay at the Mogul Court, -emto that 4 India 
'is rich in Blivet, for all nations bring coin and "trry nwiiv 
commodities (or the sumo; and this coin is bunt'd in India, 
and goetli not forth " ; while a few years later 1 err v said that 
“ many silver ai reams run thither, up all rivers to the sen. 
and there stay." This need for exporting silver was a serious 
obstacle to trade, for the European governments of the period 
were dominated by the tlmury that the value of foreign coin* 
me ret* was measured by the am nun t of the precious metals 
brought into the country,and were exceedingly unwilling to It* 
coin he sent abroad. It ia unnecessary for my present purpose 
to discus either the fallacy of this theory or the important 
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truths on which it, Tested ; the theory was there, and merchants 
dealing with Indio hod to take it into account. The English 
Company was authorised by its charter to carry a certain 
mm I mum amount of silver on each outward voyage , but waa 
required to conduct its business in nncli a way that at leapt 
the same quantity should ultimately be returned ; Anti while 
iiie latter condition could be complied with by sales of Indian 
goods in other European countries the limitation of the amount, 
to bo canted out was a serious handicap ■ much of 1 be interest 
in the early correspondence of the Company** merchants 
turns in fact on their systematic investigation of the market* 
to see what commodities could possibly be sold in order to 
supplement their limited at odk ol silver- The method* by 
which the diffimdty vaa eventually met lie ouUitfe our period, 
but it=* existence require* to lus dearly realised at the end 
of the sixteenth century India was exceedingly resdy to sell 
her produce, but would mke Very little except silver in ex- 
dmoge ; there was no market for European goods among the 
masse* of the people, while tho upper classes cared for little 
but trifles and tiuveltioa. and tired of an article by the time 
it wm offered fur iale in quantity. 


VI Thf Yuldmk of Fdkeion Cummer m 

We miier now turn to the quantitative aspect ol the 
comracnee which ha* been described in the preceding sections. 
It b not possible to arrive at definite numerical conclusions 
regarding either the weight or the value of the goods entering 
or leaving Indian seaport®, but sufficient data are no record 
to enable iui to form a general idea of the volume of eumborno 
trade* and to realtor the extent, of the change which has 
resulted from the development of the business of transjiortB' 
tion In order to understand these data it b nectary to 
take into account, the influence of the seasonal wind? ; regular 
sailings are now so familiar that we are apt to forget their 
novdly, and assume that a ah ip can travel whenever and 
wherever the owners choose, but in the days when vessels 
were propelled bv the wind their course wa? determined by 
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the Mwn nUher than by choice. and in Asiatic waters one 
round voyage a year wan the general rule. The oox«3iCioi» 
governing navigation at f.hh period may be illustrated by the 
oemres of commence on th* west coast of India, Thn sou! 
west monsoon set in, as it still sets in* about the beginning 
of June* and until its strength abated no sailing vessel would 
attempt to liaTO or enter port j the contrary winds rendered 
departure physically hnpoesibte, and while ships from the 
w^t would bi* earned towards Id ilia, they wore much more 
likely to be wrecked on the coast than to succeed in entering 
one of the few bar boors which offered protection *t thiaseaacJii, 

that f Tom May to the beginning of September the port* 
were entirely closed . 1 The seagirt for rommmr CMie when 
the force of the monsoon weakened* und strip* from the west- 
could venture to approach the coast, hut tie time for arriving 
wm bv no means unlimited ; during the autumn the winds 
work round gradually from south-west to north, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult for is. Hailing-ship to reach the more 
northerly ports, so that if time were lost ihf chf^+ n market 
might pruvr to be unattainable. The northerly winda were, 
of course, favourable ior departures, hut here again tin&p wa* 
important; sailiiig-sliip could not travel against the south¬ 
west monsoon s and consequently they had to dear from India 
sufficiently early to get round Ceylon if going east, or the 
Capo of Good Hope if going west, before thn nest monsoon 
should set b. On the west coast, then, thu busy season 
lasted from September Ui January m far ks westerly tmie was 
concerned, whilr that with Malacca continued until April, 
Other coasts had hi the mm way of their own, and 

since the ship owner had to consider both ■ he time of departure 
and the time of arrival, the period u variable for any particular 
voyage was determined within narrow limits; if be started 
too late, be could not hope LG arrive, or at least to arrive in 
time to make the return voyage. 

■ In, e^m*) .-a* i 11n- cIubs ^s*wi Ifcittd Umpur tecAtuft tbn niWiaMn 

MR'lblULk* U ■ iam\ r T ih* ntrtfnti-^ to tllf hurpnm, «ul ft-lIHS’ 
ruiylifc E^fs* tetoro uUtadpa ijJ wippaUrd. «LaLba (traturi 

tinn. L 43?} ;LiiL sbil Tf^: llir r iw - *5 t<ri-hin + hat Inn qdiior dim waul tor* 
rxplMtttliPP cat tiie diffirulty «rp*BMited n ihit pan. 
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A few other examples may be given of the way m which 
dii- iromufl of commerce was regulated h KOcrfMicc with 
the seasons. Thu carrackB for India liad to leav-^ LiMbon 
before Easter ; if they were late m starting they might be 
unable to round the Cape of Good Mope, and in that case 
they would have to return to Europe to wait for the next 
year. If they rounded the Cape in good time, they sailed 
northward* between Africa and Madagascar, waiting until 
the monsoon should diminish, and then took advantage of 
th$ last ■ .1 ji i-:- cany them across the Arabian Sea to Goa, 
There wll*. however, a rkk of northerly winds acting in and 
making this omuw impossible nwl otmaequeofly* if, ** some¬ 
times happened, they were delayed m rounding the t ^ 
they struck straight across for Cochin, giving op the call at 
Goti, They thus reached India in September or October, and 
they had Lo start buck almost as soon as they could be loaded 
in order to pass the Cape before ike next monsoon should 
set in ; if I key were |ate + they had to take shelter oi Mo^oim 
bkjuv, and lutse Lbs beat; part of a y&tr, with very great rude 
r*f Umn g the ships m well. In the ca&? of the Red Sea traffic, 
April was the besE time for passing through the Straits ■ >! 
Bn b-d-Mandeb, so ships from India mailed about March ; 
May and Juno were the busy month? at Alochu or Jidda, 
wherever the staple was located, and the return ships commonly 
sheltered off the island ol Socotra until the monsoon was 
sufficient I v wc-yksin-d in make it sale to start for India, where 
they huped to arrive in September, As regards Urn Bay of 
Bengal, Ca^r Frederic fcdb liow the annual export of piece- 
gotwta from S. ThamG {Madriis} tn Pegu wua carried in a single 
diip, which ri5i d to start on the 6th September : sometimes, 
however, tins ship was delayed in order to get a full load. " ansi 
jf she stay till the twelfth, it is a great hap if die mturu not 
without making of her voyage 11 : the wind might change tu 
the cast before the ship reached Pegu, and no further change 
could be expected for three or luur month?, the ship would 
have to go book to 8, Tbum^ carrying her cargo fftill on board. 
In t he same way we may read of ships 11 mining the mons-aoii 11 
and being detained for long periods at Malacca or Macao or 
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other Asiatic seaport*.; throughout these wsteru thu mudl 
was the dominating factor, and u vessel which conld not sail 
m the proper season had to lit lotting in harbour till tht? next 
season came. 

In thane conditions it is com putatively a simple matter to 
ascertain the volume of shipping on any pajticubkr route, 
since, if our nuthoriti^ tell m, as they frequently do, the 
number of ships sailing in the season appropriate to that 
route, we know the total of th trade for the year, provided 
that we can estimate the carrying capacity oi the ship* 
employed. In the sixteenth century aa now the unit of 
capacity was the shipping ton, but this unit hau varied in 
magnitude in the interval ami the only statement which is 
generally applicable to both per:**!* is that the shipping Lon 
is a unit of capacity and not of weight; it tmiat be thought 
of in term* of cubic feet and not of -pound# avoirdupois. The 
comparison of shipping tons recorded at difictent times is a 
matter of much uncertainty ; I have dealt with it in Appendix 
Dj but- for the present purpose it is best to confine our attention 
to the unit in common use at the clou of the sixteenth century, 
and in order to avoid confnfliou I apeak of unit as the tun, 
reserving the modern selling, ton, Fur the unit in use id the 
present day, European writers of our period meant by a tun 
a space available fur cargo of sdHUit cubic feet; when i hey 
wrote, for bitHbp^ nf An Indian ship a# of 20D tuns burthen, 
they meant that in their judgment it would hold about 12,000 
cubic feet of cargo. Their statements are of enurae estimates ; 
they did not measure the ship# 1 whose sire they noted „ but 
most of them knew I heir business, well* and the round figures 
which they give can be regarded og trustworthy within leaeou- 
ftble limits. 

The merdisml vessels employed in Indian maa may be 
described under four hewb—curratka, pilgrim *hipu f ordinary 
Indian ships, and junks, but some account has also to bo taken 
of fighting vtissels o£ ttio galley type, and of the coasting cruft. 

1 Tb* only w if 1 hiv* atjti«4 uJ IruiUui Mpt te-w# a« taiaLlv 
tfl tbftl Of iSifi Iwo piJgTtrn «hi{M iSji ftvhmi and Uio Muh*inm»4i t whidh 
wflff itir*"Utod b> Upuiai &ui* m I0IV (ftitdbit, I. iv. WO); u vu,^ 
edTirta:, utv \r |jrMt aim that MLlmcud bit attcutiuii.. 
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which occasionally travelled outade Indian limits. The 
tarrock* were the largest. Ltoschoten records that the ships 
composing the fleet in which hr sailed from Lisbon ranged 
from ]400 to 1600 tuna , Pyrnrd a little later says that in his 
time they ranged from I&00 to 2000 inn*, and while cwmt&B 
of smaller size are recorded, wt may take (he average capacity 
»i about 18W tuns for the European route, and aimcvrhot kaa 
fot tbt voyage to China and Japan. Pilgrim ships of about 
11X30 tune were known to ply between India and the Red Sea 
aa early ae the fifteenth century, and Pyttul, writing of our 
period, recorded that *w»me ship*—hut very* few—approached 
1000 to J 200 tuna. In the year 1612, wlieu Sir Demy Middle- 
ton exacted reprisal? from tin; Indian rhijtH hi the Tied Sea, he 
laid an embargo on the JfriAbrn (1500 tuns), the Uostm t (GOO 
tuns), and the Mwkcanmttdi, all belonging to Surat: he give? 
the size of the last named as 150 tuna, but from the measure¬ 
ments made by Captain Saris she must have been nearer 1600 
tun*, and 1 t hink the figure 1EKI id a mistake. Other ships 
noted nt the same time wore the Satonuiti of Piu {450 tunn), 
and the Kudiri of Dobul (-100 tun*), so that wc may take the 
pilgrim ships as ranging betvwn 100 and a maximum of 1600 
tuns. 

The oftrnicba and the larger pilgmn ships fa? exceeded iu 
sirs the ordinary trading vessels employed in Europe at tin." 
period; the fleet controlled by ths Levant Company in the 
year 1600 etmaisded of JO fliupfl averaging l?G tun?, while 
'the nverage of the 57 " large *’ ships built in England m 1500- 
:*r wit- ?f than T»i tun*; 1 uft Ih*gnAttfit of them was below 
400 tuns in capacity. These small boats, as they would be 
rolled to-day, were fit to make long and arduous voyages: 
the first fleet sent out by the East India Company imludcd 
idiips of 500 and 260 tuns the French expedition on which 
Fvritfd Busied consisted of one ship of 100 and on*- of 200 i uns. 


i Thja am. fit T-tii ■ wont " Ui«r " should to iwtftl. Wj *mii»n% road 
of " snrtt 11 i.r ' L*rto " 01 ■' tall ‘ .'nip*, ami .10 IcmpUJ » IntWJirot thr 
•djMtirra in ifrnrifl of thi' ranawt. >i.p, 11 t* 1 ^ oa *™ u ' ^ 

- iwft 0 " diipt ,,(gVu ovorog** Iras lto« B»shij. -it /*“! 

««■ sir spoken nf »■* "etrAt," Mill J tbint tto edje ym t _ v 

difierouam ol txtUd ilum any .itraipt to duaunin.tv in nrgifd toe]'".' *i- 
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wliile David Middleton in 1607 started from England in tie 
Comeni of 1115 tuna, and returned with a cargo loaded in the 
Molucca Ida uds. It is no matter therefore for surprint* that 
the ordinary Indian merchant vessel* were very much smaller 
than the two special dosses which have been deasriW, ami 
which were designed for traflie of an exceptional natnre: 
the arithmetical average of aize of all the Indian sea-going 
ships (other dian pilgrim drips) recorded at this period iu 
the works of Furchos, IJiuuthota]}, Prnrd, and Jour Jain ltc -3 
between 180 and 190 tuns, and even this is probably an 
exaggeration.* The figures given by these authorities are, as 
has been said, estimates, hut estimates made by experienced 
men, and it appears to be rewranabje to take the average size 
of ordinary merchant vessels at aiK.ut. 200 tuns iu cases where 
there art- no indications that larger or smaller ships were 
employed on u particular route, 

The word junk means properly a ship of tlie distinctive 
Chinese build, with bow and stem shaped alike. 5 At (he 
period under consideration junks readied India verv rarely, 
but they were regular visitors at Malacca and Bantam. 
Jour da m says the junks from Chin* were of 300 tuns nr 
upwards, while various writers in I’urdins mention junks of 


■ Thr lim at uroxy -«■* U nnt. pimi m tW recorfm, hat ,-tr uln. 
oi ,nS P V<,[1 [(1 ■ Bui)uijmti*| niimlxn ill f i], m t i h ., : h * , 

r™ rs » ^ «-«*hij- *. ^ 

*OUM t* JfTrtl.r lUml t|lr t™ 4TTTfflgn pfktl 

thn a&jp* iu use at thil limt Thr kmd/nrT to record Ihr c*c*t [n, | 

Tta •uLhun of UvlwJubtcm (nr | ikiEno tank <l- I.™ 

,*?%" , r l c 7 t 

: ' ~ *'!*■ p&H&dcf which I am wrfimp* ] infer LJuti ihr 

Urn pTirn in lb tori E# mbfb tt |j tm iV ,u nf 

sk ss=s* *res j^jsaat ss& 

SSES JSTJLblru. aFAfiyrgfi ksSS 

Ir&to Jnr* tand noMdxjLuiftif bferiik l h,. Y fi-uen i^hlni, cA\wm 
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different sizes from 400 down to a* little as SO turn ; cm the 
average therefore, thejr capacity did not differ very greatly 
from that of the Endian ships. 

The uae Tor commercial purposes of galleys; and similar 
fighting vessel 1 was at this time esi^plional. Their cILs- 
tinctivc feature was that they could he propelled by oars, and 
in addition to the armed forces they earned crews of slave* or 
prisoners for this? purpose. So i.ii ii I know, the Turks arid 
Lhe Portuguese were the sole owners of galley* in the End inn 
Beas. The former had two ex litres of them stationed in the 
Red Sea ports, but outride those waters employed them only 
for fighting ; the Portuguese had perhaps a dosen in regular 
mv. aod they were ordinarily employe! with the fiesta of 
smaller vessels against the 11 pirates "of the w eoi eoa£t t hut 
oecaricnuOy one or two of them were used to carry provisions 
la Malacca at Colombo, or even sent to Europe with pepper 
when the number of carnicks uvadiihk did not tufnee. They 
ranged in capacity up to about 890 ttms P and Fnlcao takes 
MU Luns aft f ha average size. 

Lastly, wc have to consider the coasting cruft, which 
oC'C'ariojifcdly took part in foreign r wimm win to Ormuz, ike 
Red Sea t Pegu, ami & few other places. Their capacity is 
rarely mentioned, hut the loigcfd I have read *d was, h0 tuns, 
and ptobnblv Sfi or 40 tuns would be a fair average ; fllHsfi 
however* the larger ones would probably be employed for the 
longer voyages, we may for our present purpose t.^ke them u-n 
averaging HO tuns each. Their names ore numerous and 
confusing, because they varied from coast to coast, and wo 
read of jefio* off Arabia, terradas in the Persian Gulf, proa* 
on the Malabar coast, and soon; but they ^rvttd similar 
purposes, and so far aal can gather none of them was larger 
tEiiiO the limit of fift tuna which 1 have given. 

With these parti cutan m to the mpm in of Urn ship 
employed, we ran attempt- an estimate of thv Volume of trade 
on the various routes from India. Beginning on the west, the 


* 1 mi ludrt i& thia phn^ th* v™U -*!!*! griby* ^ «ho lL ; 
tyn> si l;- i]k-jrut St»4 gaUss^e.’. Tim Itlini^tim gsius,! ralwl 

gsltint. tn ra<w pfopsri, <4u«l «Hb Hi* MsMw« vomU. 
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size of the direct traffic to Europe can be readily ascertained. 
From I5&Q to 1595, 33 carracko and no other vessels loft India 
for Europe,' and taking the average .size at 1600 limn, wu have 
an annual capacity of about GOOD tuna. 

Taking next the east coast of Africa, we know that the 
commerce with Mozambique was reserved for the Statu or its 
nominees, and that Sofala and other ports carried on their 
trade with India through that centre. About two ordinary 
ships seem to have sufficed for Mozambique. I have not 
found details of the traffic with the more northerly porta and 
Socotra, hat it was, if anything, tin a snsfiller scale, and 1000 
tuns will lie a liberal estimate for the eu'ire coast, ^ 

As regards the Red Sea trade, wv know that it was com 
mu lrated at a single port, and Jnimhiiu records that in the 
year of hia visit about thirty-five maiI of chips, great and small, 
emut to Mocha From all places, while only two or three small 
dliipa same to Aden. All of fhfpy ships did not come from 
India; the number given includes vessels from Suez, Muscat, 
and the neighbouring coasts tin well as those coming from 
E'egu, Malacca, and Sumatra. In the two seasons when Sir 
Henry Middleton operator) in these waters, one-third of the 
vessels named by him came from places otlier ikon India; 
he was not concerned with the kMjk frum Suez or the neigh¬ 
bouring coasts, so that hia experience mdiente* that India's 
slmre o! the total may have amoiuioxl to about twenty vessels 
in all. Down Ion gives particulars of the ships intercepted 
in the year 1612 - these included all the Indian pilgrim ships 
ami a variety of others, the former aggregating mow Hum 
4000 tuns, and the Utter ranging about 200 tuns each. On 
these data the total Indian ■■ tmmsge" u» the Red maybe 
[jut at less than 10,000. say COOOat most for pilgrim ships, 
.mil pmlKibly not mart- Uian -lOOCi for the larger tiumber of 
ordinary merchant veasPsU 

I have found no data for the volume of Indian trade with 
the Arabian coast, and Ormuz at this period. Most of the 

* Only iMmi vut -J lb, Uirty ttw. UwUI Ulto*: me t tht 

^ J.i P wnrcl<«!, er iruptuml ,t «. tot ono w« n um t i* lB ,n amt i^ 

mw dnw “ 1 b»o owl mitH tofnrw tii«v .-eutri to got 
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conuaoditiea brought trom I'aisia were valuable rather than 
bulky, md very few turn would be needed to convey the total 
importi of coined silver and wife fabrics ; the horse trade, of 
course, required space, but it was less extensive at thin period 
than. formerly, and having regard to the lists of comuioditif-a, 

I should be disposed to infer that the total “tonnage ” was 
substantially less than that going to the Red Sea, H. then 
allow 10,000 tuna we shall run no risk of anderstsieraeui . iHfd 
we may eorududfi that after reckoning minor items, such us 
the traffic with Ceylon and other islands, the total trade of 
Win with the countries on the west was leas than 30,000 
and probably not more than 2b,lHHj tuns. 

On the other side of India we have to consider the trade to 
Pegu, Malacca, Java, and Sumatra., Trad* with Pegu 
temporarily dteorgauked, but we can infer its non uni csrent 
from tlie statements of Caesar Frederic and Fitch. Pegu 
expected out" great 11 ship yearly front S. ThornS, and another 
from “ Bengali " (which 1 take to be Sripur), and these seem to 
have been the principal event* of the commercial year, but a 
number of smaller vessels also (sair bom the Bengal ports and 
the Coromandel coast, the voyage being open to costing 
craft provided the season* were observed, and the figure of 
500(1 tuns will be an ample allowance for all vessels, " great 
and amah," going to the Pegu seaports ami to Tctwsserim. 

The Indian trade to ilalarea must be carajderod under two 
heads, the through voyage* and those which Terminated in 
the Straits. The princijwd through voyage was that *»« 
Goa or Cochin to China and ; it was reserved by the 

State, and Pyreid says that “two or three" phipf started 
yearly, white I gather Iron] I’ortuguese noootldtii that occasion¬ 
ally ti single carmck was employed, and that in uiiy iw 
Vfssete were of exceptions] Bine We may this 

traffic At About 3000 tuna at the outside. The only other 
through VovAge appear* to have been that to tin; Moluccas, 
occAtsioiwIly, At least, a galleon was employed for this purr***, 
and the voyage mtiy b« rcckcmod at ItKH) tuns. Aa regards 
the ships plying only to Malacca, w* have to lake account of 
UiufiHfi comuCkg imrn birth the west and eiwst coasts ^ wiJ] da 
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Bengal, An idea of the volume of the ir-ifKc to (Toa mid 
Coehijj L'in he formed from the feet that in the year IG9S. 
when the present nf a Dutch fleet rendered it necessary for 
the homeward merchant ships to Kail in company, the convoy 
c onsis ted of two ships from China, two ships loaded at. iyiiilitcca. 
and two junkj ; excluding the shifa from China, which we 
have already counted, this would represent barely 1000 tuns. 
Them was at this period little traffic to the west const other 
than that in Portuguese hands, and even if the Portuguese 
convoy waa on this occasion below its ordinary strength, the 
total traffic to the coast cannot have exceeded 3000 tuns. I »n 
the east coast them was one uiup to S. ThflO»§, and I gather it 
was of exceptional size ; probably there were also ships to 
Negapatarn and Maaulipataro, though 1 have found no definite 
record, while an Indefinite number plied from the ports of 
Bengal, carrying among ether commodities such bulky goods 
as rice. In t he absence of precise data, we truiv put the total 
of this t raffic at 10,000 tuns in nil ; I do not think if, win have 
lieen bo large. but I am anxious to avoid tiudcr-statranent i m 
tW iigures, the total velum* of traffic between India and 
Malacca and beyond would not. lie more than lT,(Hii) tuns. 
Regarding the Competing [mrt of Achin, we arc told l.iml 
during the busy season the harbour contained idxtaut or 
pightoeij mil, mom fern Pegu and Siam, the rest from Gujarat, 
MaUl..tr, bulicut, and Bengal; the mi rubor Lv longing i* t each 
locality is not stated, but probably the bulk uuut from India, 
end we may put the total Indian Dado of ij tt . ]t »n at about 
.Witi tuns. I have not found a .similar m old for Bantam, bat 
■lourdiiui. trfio stayed iWesorn* time* wrote that every year 
3, 4, 5, or C, junks tnm« Iron. Chinn and wore 3tk> i mis or 
more m «te. and on this basis we may perhaps take 2000 tuns 
as the maximum volume of trade between Imlm uud Java, 
including iui.-nl produce but allowing for port, of the (Iffim 
iargo going to ot her destinations. 

Wo thus ranch a total of 27,000 tune for the trade of India 
with the countries lying to the east; 1 think this is an over¬ 
estimate but it. any case, taking east and west together, 
and Jeckonmg the commerce with lie inlands on both sides of 
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tins jwuiinflubi, tins total volume oi Indian foreign wade was 
probably Us® than 60,000 tuna ol the period, which are, speak¬ 
ing very mugbly, ctjtii valent to from li t ,000 <o 30.000 net tons 
of the present day. The annual nH tonnage leaving India 
with cargo in the three years 1911-14 exceeded 6| uiillioiis, 1 
tuiil while there lire many uncertainties regarding the detailed 
estimates I have offered, I believe that the contrast between 
iL^r, totals reptt^'ids with substantial nmuaoy the change 
which bus trtk"n plants -ince the time of Akbar. and that the 
volume of shipping lias multiplied Jit kast two hundmifol'i 
The description which 1ms been given of Hue general course of 
trade indicatfes that the contrast in regard to value must bo 
much I iss marked; low-priced goods were shipped very rarely, 
iiiid the average value of a tun roust, have been much higher 
when cargoes consisted of piece-goods, spices, and m\s >ilkj 
than in i days whim food-grains, oilseed* intd raw niatorifili 
occupy hi- large ji prop' -t+ion A the space. It is not, however, 
possible in tioiku even i* rough estimat-: of this average value . 
pmciivnliy the only information available roiuBsfa of stone? 
of the enormous losses resulting from the wreck of n partkular 
vessel, and arich stotcmanta ate so obviously liable 10 exaggera¬ 
tion ikat it i- nut worth while to rsproiluce them* India's 
foreign canuncrce cuiiMStoil of what- we should now call an 
exceedingly small volume of comparatively expensive goods, 
but in order to form a just idea of its value it is neces¬ 
sary to discriminate between the prices of commodities 
before ami after transport. The addition to export price* 
required in cover the cost and risk of transport was I'cry 
great, and the essence of thu business wns'tu deal in thOs-c 
commodities in which the difference in prices afforded an 
adequate margin, a margin very much wider than any modem 
merchant can hope to secure. Some interesting information 


i AmanHoa to the of To** wtJ Shipfiin |i wuod by i hn Inriun 

P'-iwitiamt of StiLti«li.», otoni**r» with <=*rgT, tram Hri.«iib IntUtfi 
fn.n- ri«rtl a,llM.<KK) low in daw j»ui 1911 H Tfw h *“ re * ln ^ 
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on this topic ie given in Mun's Dttantrse of Trade He 
shows tbnt the annual needy of Europe in spices, indigo, 
aci raw silk could be obtained in tin Etiat Jndifi-, for nl>out, 
'®0. while if tlic flame quantities were purchased at 
Aleppo they would have coat £1,463.000, or, in other words, 
that the value would almost have trebled between the Indies 
mid Aleppo; and further on he gives figures to prove that 
goods bought in India lor £100,000 sod brought to England 
by sea would be worth over £490.000 00 arrival. Such 
figures as these help ius to understand the wav in which 
merchants estimated their profits; we md of goods being 
dls^NiHcd of " ct four tor one,” or even higher proportions; 
and it u tint unreasonable to oonrhide that miceraafu] business 
in the Indian neaa meant at, least a doubling or trebling of the 
priii- paid at the point where goods were token on board, 
while an even larger factor might be CKssmisil in t.iir case of 
distant voyages. It must not, however, be assumed that these 
high profits on the turnover meant a high average rate of 
profit on the business. A merchant looked for a price of 
perhaps four fur one 11 his venture wna snccessM, hut thin 
rcliirn covered outlay, interest, imd risk of loss. The items 
of outlay and Interest were high because of the time occupied 
in transit : the risk) from wither, enemies, and pirates were 
tile tally enormous, and in the case of the longer loviees a 
far^i- proportion of the capital invested brought tin return 
at all We have teen that ui ilia course of ton years sixteen 
carrncks out of thirty three were lost between India and 
Ponugnl, bo that, taking hull a a* well ua caign into 
account, more (ban half the original value of the exports 
(liaflppear&l On the route from India to Japan, owners were 
satisfied if two ships out, of three completed the outward 
voyage and leases were equally frequent on the homeward 
juurncy, :-t> that out of nine vessels storting on ilia three 
years 1 enterprise, four might be expected to return. On the 
porter routes traversed by Indian ahips the risks were less, 
but 1 hey were nevertheless substantial, Fyraid'e narrative 
of his stay in the MalJiv Island* alums that the** wcle 

death-traps; the Portage chronicle™ reconi frequent 
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rapture of richly-laden ships by the " pirate ’ tm the coast; 
fliipj w. mn^i iiemm* that Indian vessels so» sometimeis 
wrecked, though it was nobody's business to retard tlw fact. 

Apart, from maritime dangers, there was the risk i l-.'.i g™>dB 
might prove unprofitable at their destination, Tht markets 
were exceedingly narrow : the arrival of a single riiip might 
convert scarcity into glut, and the commercinl correspondence 
of the period itfntain* frequent reference* to the uncertainty 
of business, Thu* a merchant. at 11 aaul i pi am com plains that 
precious stones ore too dear to invest ill i( because the ship of 
Arokan did BOt arrive this year.' local markets responded 
immediately to the appearance of customers, and an cither 
nliTidoint writes that " upon the or rival of our ?hip all com- 
tnodiliw do rise forlv or fifty per cent " Another mcrdumr 
complains that the local nmketbad become overstocked with 
doth, owing to nnexpccM amvafs ; mother writes that their 
stock waa not in great, demand, t h Otig H " it had been gold 
if it had arrived a little earlier ; » mi speaking generally t lint* 
wma good, grounds for the sententious remark mack by John 
Uuroey in 8h»n that “ for these country commodities, quantity 
by others may bred gluts which may disappoint puptwc*." 

In these condition? it is impossible to make even a rough 
estimate of the net profit obtained by India from foreign com¬ 
merce. There is mi doubt that niEeemftd merchants were 
wealthy men , we hear of the BWKttsiei but not of the failures, 
and while irr may be sure that a profit uiudc*. we may su- 
pesrL that, a* happens in most highly speculative burin W-, the 
nvurajii' rats was not high. A large proportion of tin - profit 
was concentrated i n ^ hands of the 1 ortaguc-'. , flicj 
received ,»U thatwns earned by the direct trade with Europe, 
China and Japan, Malacca, Onimi and Mozambique, and they 
levied heavy charge*—either in licenufi-fw* nr in bribes—on 
as much of th*f renwiikig lwd« ^ within (kcii ruacLi * 
fehi profits of Indian m arch &iiIfl conai^t^d of whnt was loft- 

• 1 p.lfevthat thw rlmwawTK K*in pvf « rnwle•»> » 0«J 
lint n ,j ' * mnUffi 1 ^ bfljtikiiiih' Finfiti ootM (Pwpfk#, L fa ^*^2 

A mp-l, h* rJumta IlnaRy «*** **■ l " M "**■ 

SOQO rupw^l. With btiruia FW>nt# m ■iiiiT»ti 
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VI I. COABTtNO AND IhtbmwAL TRAI.r 

Ab hm *•“? explained in a previous chapter. die conditions 
of transport in India in lie sixteenth ceuturr were each ns to 
induce merchant* to send their good* by watW rather than bv 
land, and these conditions operated with peculiar force on the 
western coast, where the country » difficult, and even now no 
fluid raUway exists from Karachi to Bombay or from Bomba* 
l " Maugdore. The coasting trade was therefore of much ini- 
jiortance on both aides of India, hut iLe organiaatiun whs not 
uniform; on the cast coast small boat* appear to have plied 
? oie 0\ icss independently throughout the trading season, 
00 •* wcat tlls bom the « pirates ” was so mat 

that practically Lh* whole of the traffic woe conducted under 
convoy, Each year when the monsoon weakened, the Pottu- 
B UB5 f <>ut to tbfi north and to the south uf i;«* fl*** 
constating r,f from ten to twenty armed * frigate, " or rawing 
^ ufltudly with One or two galleys in support; the** fleets 
patrolled the coasts, attacked the “ pirates " in their liurboure, 

I"! ™rT- tC l f!f eSCOrted <WJ* of merchant, 1 boats 
letween Cochin and Goa, or beiwwn Goa and the Cambav 

port*. Merchants waited for the opportunity of escort, 
and so we £Lnd that practically the entire si** trade 
between Comliny, fioa. and intermediate porta w^ cun- 
ducted m large convoys which sailed two or three time in the 

“*“? ^ t ™/ S !f t * mbar ttnd ■ the convoy*, which 
, . ", HJ <>r caravans, were not wholly dependant 

m, the vm<h because the boats composing them iuld he 

'Zn nZ hm ° ? “T 11 '" *** ending to 

araumstmiMs. the needs of Goa being pmhahly the deter- 

in000 tuJ V° iaf A wWfth ,njgit a es re 8 » ta (Kim mo to 

^I 000 Luafc - *0 annual traffic each wav somethine 

between ^ and 30,000 tans; the volume 

S?ti? Jf 1 " **“1 gIV ? “ n0t tna W«We if we consider 
nt the convoys brought a large proportion of the goods 

25.J3t5K? ^ Gnft qr C ^ ilia - •* *• <S2 

of bU the “ttiemtota, including wheat and 
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ptiLsc, oil And lrngar, furniture and miscellaneuiiE goods. Tins 
protection of these convoy* v.a* by no moans complete 
Li&es were ocv^jamdly heavy i the year IG08 Finch beard 
of the capture by " pirates ” of a skip and three boats from 
Ormuz* of sixteen bouts out of twenty-five from Cochin h and 
of thirty burnta bound for Din p and the Portuguese chronklre 
contain frequent references simit&r disasters. 

The convoys between Cochin acid ifoa were conducted on 
the earn* lines ah thoeo from Cambay, but were not so large, 
fin r l appear to liava aiyrregated about If),000 tuna in tlie 
comae of a ^isop, The third convoy on this coast was ol a 
scmcvlist different nature ; the Dilips coining from Malacca 
and the coat were usually joined somewhere off Ceylon by 
coasting trout? from Bengal and die Coromandel coa^t, mid 
the whole fleet was convoyed by armed vessels to Cochin. I 
have not found data of the vn3umv of skipping which arrived 
in this way from the eastern side of India, but it was certainly 
ooiiEidemtio, the trade in riiai being particularly important. 
Nor have I come ncfo&& any record which gives a precise idea 
of the volume of the tradn passing up and down the cast 
coast. One Portuguese writer says that early In the century 
he had seen 700 sail loading rice at Nogaputam, 1 and perhaps 
thin may be taken ab an indication of extfBptiofid activity ; 
from such imperfect descriptions &s exist, I should bo rodincd 
to infer that the ordinary volume of traffic was not au great 
as on the west coast, but its ertont must for the present 
remain uncertain. 

With regard to inland waterways little need be added to 
what km been said in preceding chapters. Full Use was 
made of the river systems ol the Indus and Canges, m wdJ 
as of the network of ohumudj in Bengal, and Urn rivers were 
undoubtedly the principal highway* M Northern India, They 
wore not. however, equally convenient at all seaeone of the 
yissr; the stremnh of the flood and the direction of the wind 
were important factor*, and it ie probable that the traffic won 

1 Hadr riugui !■ iUI«i to twin* tmi ftfcDQO whids m*y b* qiUTl' 

I rail Ml fttwiit i&vOOG tun* 4 Etc to* Li wnuW Lkirn^faro to PirmCI. foxxyuif a 
loul tpf a littlv otw 20 linn un tto iv^t, 
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to ft large extent seasonal* The ecjiaoii* dominated flip land 
route* abn ; traffic was practically at a standstill during the 
rain*, and whjs reduced to small limits during the hat weather, 
when fodder and water wen? difficult to gel, =.0 that wo find 
an English merchant at Sutttf emu pluming that then? Wert 1 
four hot and four wet months. ' in which time there h do 
travelling anti therefore unfit for commerce . a * A sinking 
illustration uf the influence nf the scasuua is given by Tavernier 
in discussing Lite alternative tot itea from Surat to Agra, The 
western mad through Raj|mtft?m wo* in Ins tinsr the irmrc 
dangerous of the two, owing to the attitude to travellers 
adopted by the chiefs and tribes, but it was nevertheless 
preferred by merchants whose lime was limited : lying 
through sandy country with few river*, it could be traversed 

directly the rains ceased, while the saior eoatem mad through 
Mfdwa wjijn inj|iass4ibb for nearly two month* owing to the 
heavy aoil and the frequent (ibataal?* presented by ri v it^ Htill 
m Hood. The ordinary travellfir themfora would prefer fro 
-■tay in Suffct tisr the country rlri^d np r smii then pursue 
his journey through Bnrharspur and (twnlior hut a menmiuat 
whn took this COtttte could not return to Burnt in time to sell 
tic goods which Ji - brought from Agra before iho shipping 
season was over, find on the upward jcujrrny tin^refom he 
faced the greater risk* of the western mute Later in the 
season the position was reversed ; thurr w»us then little fodder 
or water to be had m Rajputen*. and in the absence of 
special reason* traveller* from the north naturally chose Urn 
road through Maiwa, which presented fewer difficulties. 

Allowing for iht# influence of the season, and for the varying 
d egret? of security in different parts of the country, iuhred 
tradb was governed, as it is governed now, by differences in 
the level of (dees, but smeo costs and risk* were modi higher 
the difference in prices hud to be much greater tu in ill ice 
traflic tii flow. The possibilities of trade ul tint period are 
indicated by the fad that when ju m tr. the Person Gull 
was dosed by war, apices for Persia were carried right across 
India from MamdSpatam tr, Kandahar, and vari-mm other 
Ulu-tTatiums might be quoted to show I ha I valuable gooda 
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might Ik moved in small quantities for very great distances, 
The rfltot rtf the existing limitations wus mure obvious in the 
cast of bulky goods such as gmm f the trade in which waa 
concentrated in the hands of the tribes known us B&njaraa. 
f have found no contemporary aOdOtmt* of tbeir activities, 
hut Hum details are 'given by laitr writers sudi aa Mundy 
tmd Tavernier, and if we may assume that they are applicable 
in substance to the period with which we are dealing we can 
fatm Mime idea of Lb* bulk which could be moved. IT ere 
might be about 10,000, or even 20,000* pack-oxen moving 
rux or eight mili^ a day, anti as eadi sinimal would cany 
something like 3 cwt.,* ihe toud load would be from 1600 
tone upwards. Tina is undoubtedly a large amount, being 
equivalent to the weLghL wbieh could be tarried by Lhre+t 
or four ordinary good! trams at the present di^ but ^uch 
movement# wnre nut frequent; it za obvious that such 
large iiirrcla cttuld i^r [novided with fodder am) water -mly 
during . few months of i- w , li year, and if we take their upced 
hi to ftcroimt, we shall lind that an entire seasons tralfio 
wnnhi b« eqnivjdciiL to un amount which a railway could 
cany over an equal distance in lees than a week, India had 
thu* developed .b system of butanol transit which, like her 
sea-going Lmdc, was a remarkable achiaveinciii for the period, 
but which Iwuomca insignificant- when compared with modem 
multa. Bearing thia diflerence in mind, may attempt to 
eomraaiiafe the main cuoentc «f internal trade. As icgards 
NortWr* indiii r the outPlandiug fact id fhat there wa* nothing 
corresponding to the great export of food-grains, oikccds, 
and raw cotton of the present day. The country to the south 
was sparsely populated lod was ordinarily sdf^ufliciug, while 
the di deal Lies of the road would usually sufEca to prevent the 
movflmimt of such good* to distant Gujarat: Lhe rnaui traflic 
down th* Ganges conflbtol ul salt from Eajputana, wild* 
textile and indigo wetr thr nic^l important <:ommiMUtb» on 
the Indium But&gd. on the other himd H had nu important trade 


'■ Taverr-wf uil 5 * a 1 "* r-, ft&u livf^, while Mufldj **}* ^iiEr ^rt.Li ittitiliiLi. 

■^In-ir wiHild KlnlUi nhOh.1 £l!U lfci. M tfo*t JNuioii uMimrr l.-r..i 

jpifr&^nt ij mUjui fuur ui^lotti Lujuadj w 330 Ib« 
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in produce- PkoviaitHu of superior quality were moved in the 
direction of Agra* sugar was supplied by aes to 11 all India/" 
that fr to the western coast, and rice was carried in the same 
direction, a-, well as to Ceylon and to Malacca. On the 
other side of Indi*, Gujarat was not self-suppcrting it hod 
a large urban ami seafaring population to provide for, and it 
imported lood-gtaina largely from th*r north and east, rice 
froiii i ha Deccan, wheat and other grains from frlafwa and 
lUjpuuma. It was doubtless this latter trade which attracted 
Sir Thomas Tice's attention on his journey up the Tapti valley 
to KujhaiiptiT. and ites existence indicates that the sparsely- 
populated regions of Contra! India had a substantial hurplLiA 
for disposal, 1 have been unable to find indications of a 
similar outflow from the interior farther south : the Western 
Gh:U* presented very $mom obstacles, and della Valle remark* 
that goods tLnd bfeggaga were more frequently transported 
upon metis shoulders than illicit hearts' backs, while we know 
from various sources that provisions for the eoost towns wero 
brought from lung dishnnees by sea—wheat from the Quit of 
Cambay> and rice from Eongai and the Coromandel coast. 
On the other Ride of the penins ula the as port of rice wa? mor*' 
important, but I have found no indication that it came from 
any great distance inland, and l-liking India as a whole, it 
doc* not appear that tJicre was itiythiisg a}) preaching to i 

gaueml system of distribution of agricultural produce by land, 
although such a irade wetted in particular localities. 

One other point requires notice in connection with the 
internal commerce of the country, At fcho close of this 
ftitfeenLk century forces were Just coining into eristence 
which subsequently led to a marked rise m the prices of 
various staples, and to a large development erf trade. In die- 
cuadng the decay of Portuguese commerce about the year Id \6 f 
Pyrard nssigiu a prominent place to the new competition of the 
Dutch P they appear to have. iw*eo exc^efhtigtj expert in buvmg 
sind sailing* and their entrance mto the niarW mieed prices 
wMetnMy* so that, according to this writer, 11 what fonncHy 
cost the Portuguese ooe m\ now costa them four o<r five/ 1 
Writing a lew years later, Sir Hiomaa Hoc attributes a similar 
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result to the appearance of the English merchants in hia 
final letter to the I?aj=t India Company (written in III 19) he 
inMubs that India had no ground* for complaint of tilt English 
frade* (dr 11 we have raised the price of nil we deal in/* and 
ho goes tin to point out the danger of continued competition 
with the Dutch,, and to urge that it should be avoided by 
dividing the Eastern trade between the two nations. His 
apprehensions were welt grounded, as appears in the history 
of the years which followed, and the rapid penetration of the 
country by foreigners competing for an increasing variety ol 
its pradvudE resulted m a development of very real value to 
producers. but at the period which wc &» tturidcring, thm 
develojuncut btd scarcely begun, and the inland tommeroe 
of the country woe the result of ftmres which had been working 
(or an indefinite period. I can offer no estimate of its volume ; 
it was certainly very small whan judged by modern standards, 
but. looked at from the eon temporary stand point it represents 
a very 'iuhajkntial achievement. 

VllL Taa OuGAM^ATioK of Indian Com.ufhcf 

The large vulumo of commerce which haa been described 
in the foregoing sections lu carried on by n comparatively 
Hindi number of castes or races, the members of which btd 
specialised in this direction, and I believe it is correct to say 
that there was lem trading than now on the part of men not 
belonging to these particular fraternities. The three moat 
prominent communities in the literature of the time are the 
Moslem* of the ^aboard* the banians of Qtijsrat. and the 
cheitis of tlit Coromandel mask I have already outlined 
the peculiar portion held by the Moslems in the Eastern sea* : 
we mfcef. them at all important places ou both Hides oi India, 
sometimes as snippers, :so ms rimes- as pirate sometimes m 
merchants on land; and iJiese occupations were by no moans 
mutually exohurive^ for Eynml telle us that the pirates 
of the Malabar coast became good merchants, going hither 
and thither to sail tbair goods, at the season when their 
harbour* vmt dosed by the couth-w«t munsoom Ths 
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Modems made no daim to sovereignty in the Indian jiorts, 
but at the mm® time they common !y bdd a privileged 
position, maintaining cordial relations aitfa the local authori¬ 
ties, and enjoying, if 1 ani not mistaken, more Itvedcnn than 
was granted to the ordinary inhabitant : thrir connection* 
with foreign countrk* mmi have given them 40 unusually 
wide outlook on affairs, and in iho seas between Airies and 
Mhlaoes* they cn»y almoin lie described by the epithet cosm*> 
puli tan. The fajmiafte of the cities of (lujamt were more 
definitely local bed p and wem much more oompteioLv subject 
to the authorities* hut they travelled freely fay land and aljo 
by and wc read of them aa established at Bantam, at. the 
Red Sea [Kirts, and in other distant places The third com¬ 
munity, the cfaotfcis* had not, I think. Rjmjju] to the countries 
to thn wol-s of Indie, but they wm? well known in the Siraito 
and the Attbipriago, wad their characteristics were so familiar 
On the Indian ecja&i that 11 ehvtti h was the nickF^u^: com* 
moldy applied m Gun to there Portuguese who demeaned 
themselves in the eyes of their fellows by enter lug apen.lv on 
n commercial career, 

I have found no distinct notice of the trading raco* of 
Northern India at thk period, but I think it fa ^afe to rouimti 
that, they were those whom m know at the present day. 
Tiiey were reinforced by Fc^iau a and Anutmoiis t whose 
part icular huamfia# was the overland trail* westeitnb through 
Kandahar, and wham w© meet in India os travellers, not 
settled fur long in any one city, but going from one pjs--e to 
another until th©y had sold their goods and obtained what 
they iiAttkit for the return journey. Jews were established 
at Cochin and other places in the south* but they uku met 
with on the roads in tins interior \ Europeans ware occasion sd I v 
to be found engaged k private venture*,* and it may bo fairly 
friid that ink mi as well aa on the coast, commerce wani din- 
tincily ol a cttanopfllitaa character. In some respaeta indeed 


UiUMCt. UitL.bc* b* tmv P J .| Asm ho found 
L*pt<U* | tt-unjiLj Hay* with fJimi Fmwb POltLmn, a UuLdi cn^in^f, imd 
t VwieLlui Milt JiU *Ch mad * Pirvnt, Offwty COM by laud Out 
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foreign merchants had ^vantages over natives of tlia country. 
A hoimv 4iid still mure a family r served as a bottag^ in tie 
bind* of the local authorities' who might have to be propitiated 
bv 0£0&£U)iiiil cheap loans or by sales under ct3s^ and whose 
diapteasnr^ if unhappily it were incurred, would heinmrifesteil 
m the tradition^] ways, ways of which the memory riill 
iUITimL A stranger on the other fraud did not. risk more 
than the merchandise in hh possession at the moment: in 
Aetna c&ses he was protected by the prestige of his country ; 
and at the period which we are considering* the demand for 
foreign curiosities was «o great that the adm Laistration was 
dispc^J to favour the elafis of men moat likely to maintain 
t he - Upply. Sir Thom hhH oc advised t he East India Company, 
** you shall be ure of ^aeh privilege as- any Grange?, nod rights 
when tin* subject dares not plead his." and l think ihr phrase 
may be token ns an accurate summary of the position in the 
greater part of India. 

It is Lin port ant. to bear in-mind that at tills jwtitid there* 
was in liid la no settled code of commercial law applicable to 
lUbjccla and foreigner* alike. The former were governed 
by the kw of the land, which, a* we have seen, depended 
largely on the individuality of the officer who applied it: 
foreign merchant* on the Other hand were (fleeted with due 
regard to the international position of the Btato to which 
they belonged, and they commonly attempted to secure more 
or le&s forma] trcotlca or agreements defining the conditions 
on which they might trade, nod settling the particular rates 
at which onatoma duty should be charged. The negotiation 
of such treaties irv a familiar incident of the early history o! the 
Parttiguwe, the ItiJtoh, and the EugUsh but I 

do rant think the system was invented by European merchant* ; 
the privileged position held by the MoaleniB a century earlier 
at Calicut and other places seems to have bf^u tho result of 
similar* though |*03sibly less facmilj engagements between 
the authorities «u one side mid the merchants acting em? o 
body on the other, and the conditions which prevailed in 
Asiatic we tern render it probable lhat auch iifrrce omit s were 
the regular practice. 
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The difitiihutioft over a large area of the mem here of a few 
trading communities whs obviously favourable to the develop- 
meet of business orgamsiitsoii, and tlm result ie particularly 
noticeable in the matter of exchange, Very soon after the 
fiiei English merchant arrived in Surat, we find them making 
um of the existing facilities for remitting tnonev by bills, 
both locally as between Surat and Broach, and over greater 
d fat an M as between Surat and Agra ; but the system was not 
confined within the limits of Tndi*, and when a party of 
merchants waa eent to Persia they were instructed to obtain 
bill* in Agra either on Lahore or on Ispahan, and were provided 
with a letter of credit enabling them when in Persia to draw 
bills either on England or on Agm aa might be convenient. 
I have found no contemporary description of the actual 
working of this system, but I think it may b* assumed that 
the main features wore identical with those described half a 
century later by Tavernier, According to him , & merchant 
requiring money to bay goods For Surat could obtain it on 
giving a two-months* bill cm that town at any place a? far 
up the country ad Agra; east of Agra, as at Dacca, Patna, or 
Enures, he would giv^ a hill on Agra, where it would b-e 
exchanged for a bill i^n $urat. The charges wore, as Tavernier 
»m p w high enough/ 1 ranging from 1 or If per cent at Ahmada- 
bad to 6 jht cent at Benares and 10 per c^ut at Dacca/ but 
he points out that the risk waa eubeUntia! as the bill would 
not be met if the goods were stolen in transit: the charges 
wert. therefore bd naive of tlic* rink* of teau^-cirt as well as 
of the onrront rate of interest. To vender adds that thrr 
rates might rise by 1 ur 2 per cent when local chiefs were 
interfering with conimeree and endeavouring to force it into 
particular routes for the sake of the transit dues), and that 
this nuisance wm specially common on the rood hot ween 
Agra and Ahm&dabad He mentions further that at Surat 
advances could be obtained in the same way on good* Jca- 

’Thf*r: fitw inf cltii Hy lip ac (U-lU for Ihu tir n^ r ijoj mniia] ritom 

mwh ai modem hiokan would -junto. H*J they lw. ihr mu*. 

Tairamitr, p i a man nf *>rrln nxpancmMin buiiiiu.-.n, *qu'UI put h*m lli-nuuhL 
It. tnoaiary Ui jpUtiv tW fW jm* «Hlaf Mmndf b« 2W} fttmd Ihui 
lllr ntt* kEhthia Jhalaaar and AFuunfiatwul wit fryIn %Q tau per cant. 
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patched to Ormtki;, Mocha, Bantam, aiui even the Philippine 
Islands; in this erase the rates charger] were math higher 
(tfi to 22 per tent for Ormuz, ami still more in the case of the 
more distant ports), but again they included maurancu against 
shipwreck and piracy, and these risks were, as we hove setin, 
ordinarily very great. 

Tbt* existence of this system of credit, extending over a 
wide area and quite independent of political 11 miti, hts been 
read as indicating a high level of committal morality T 
anti it would be possible to quote the evidence «f some con¬ 
temporary observers in corroboration of this view. It would 
be equally possible to give quotations on the other side, 
depicting Indian merchants as influenced by no considorations 
(jl tun^itneo or honesty* but I think it would bs useless to 
set out the evidence at length because its true interpretation 
ifi obvious, Indian merchant^ like thoee of all other nations 
of equal experience had developed a oonveolioiial morality 
of their own; they recognised certain limit* within which 
their activities should be confined, imd within thefts limits 
they could be trusted by foreign era as well as by their own 
community. The foreign merchants bad also their own con¬ 
ventions, but their contentions differed from those which they 
nyst in India sometimes they w ere agreeably surprised when 
an Indian merchant abstained irotu taking an od vantage which 
thev would have regarded as legitimate, but nt other times 
they found that Indiana would do what they would have 
done themselves r Indian conventional morality in mutters of 
commerce was not, and iy notj perfect: it? merit lay in the 
fact that it provided a system under which commerce could 
be effectively carried on + and like other such systems it wus 
lubifMtialiv fair to every one who knew the rules of the 
game, 1 h though strangers who tried to take a hand hud com’ 
manly to pay some what d early For thtif expariaflee, and some 
of ihem bavt recorded their resulting impressions (or the 
benefit of lotor generations. The value of three imprearions 
lies rather in the testunioay they aflufd to the quality and 
Capacltv of Indian men of business. In the sixteenth century, 
an jit the present day, they mmst lx* ranked as merehflfito ;□ 
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the highest dasa European yipS tors sometimes described 
then* as superior to the Jewa^ and this evidence ti con elusive 
to any quo who appreciates the portion held by Jews in the 
markets of the period : perhaps it is worti while to quoto on 
this point the appreciation offered hy Tavernier* who*e wide 
experience made him an exceptionally competent judge 
11 The Jew* engaged in money matters in the Turkish Empire 
are, he says, u usually oonddured to bn exceptionally able, 
but they are aeuredy fit to be apprenticed to the money- 
changers of India , 11 
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SX iTJte Tk? f ^ muti * & & aS 

M^Trith * h r ,m l y (,n#) o( lll ° W**«G«»lk* 'll Maun' 

5 ?«7 DUn :‘ ,JI L %*«I iL TiL 1024J Mllltm. in f'nr®. 

* * nte * r 't '-Hofala. thiiliRhl Ojihir.’' 

F ^jqaykHi. ^w ftTflrrf, liumUlitm, lL |.m • *« Xtli ana XIHit *rc«f«., 
*tv* Inng MMunt, of the bffhtini! «.ti iho igHnH. y of ti„ > „.i-t 
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imdn *lth W Pv*?A± r. IL 4. 1718, 1733. )!»!. IkiuMMW *o Oie 

Bfincal poiiK ww gsvan in A^jpctutil C$ thr pcwitum of tli* Portngn**** 
reiuittiU hr from tb* m t Mbninr y uMmiiviM in fray. 72& ff_ 

>t,tion 3,— Lft'iH-npiiom. *1 th* port* -05 it iindr 4 Ivpii* by 

("aiiiiF Frafona, tialhi.nnd FLirh* -mLI bo Immd In jFurrJL*., 3 I x. 1719 it 
h^-;i fi k I 737 ft 5 »*-j aiio IhAw* A^i™, under " C-ujuuiJa* 1 ’ and 

■-■ JJmrt* IjliJBU 11 Fdt Ten a**rTiin* tfr* /i- trfl^ss. 3G9* PwruAim, TI * J 71 % r JWl t 
wad l£ok*v*J<£w* nnd/ri ■■ IV^-,'’ "Tvnmivrim" aftd M MpfcV TJtc 
tL. Mi> rJ pittMiiust u! MaEaiCfc b Ihftl cf .Aarfau>i p 370 5 ; :hi' artailmenl of 
LftuuEEu* uangrim u doaLi aHih in ¥uL«r* CMifcfty, L ti& ff For Bant jib. « 
b tiumpelmg <jenLrci 0 -f Undo, rti /wrrrfcia, 309 3 and for Af.hiq t /’ferCfcrrJ, 
1 iSi !£J« 

TliiMXikiLlLlJoiifl prevailing in South Africa ho notiwd by ™oa*urnHei* 
r y. pmdm* I iii IIV ; iho naiat* of lh* ir*dr fantar north b frdfri l ml 
m i^arjKua. m fl.. and Ffwd, trwwlatid*, iL t 2 * tf-. M writ ti Lit «*■««»■ I 
ndfltm*** in ihn iNmtfd* Far lb* K«i Ju*rdn in, 77 r (03. 353. 

jeTjiI llm iiamtEf** ul 3if Homy ttuicllMcji) end Pofflltaft Hi FnrtAr«. 

L iii Far frmmr. w A# lit ft*#** IL t 178 L JBMwUp *A0% ^ 

tlnl^kA, l'. 0. 

is ECHOS 4-—Tba ifferm.' cm to tfiu wnrtb.«rt*r& ifltUfl air 0«. Huff, 
T&e. .4 in, tnumlatinn. ii I7i!. 230. 312. wid fWb*. L i->. X*WI *» 

deunfil^l liy ManmTTtiUi €17 i Jltmvfyu'* cspcriimw b tn a ls*i ™ 
j fiqna y fiud« by (l«ti 11 iti /*»rdkn, I EL ii 31! S lluu il ! Uart FiT i ^ t FJi 
in Pirdi^ I, i^. 319. 


Sicti m.-k > —Tin. Eurcptijm jidfi *A tbe matters dcr-n m thi" *wtim 
may tn* iLudkNl in C l m . Ti^ttthW iitt il^ + Ffi#J*in f and 

TAwaW %tri (V, VLETik] mrilea ri^sniiiLc: Qi* n#m 

cewkury whkdi tcodartil ipi<« n iscraery i i#*dm ttrfe Hi tni>^ moro 
thi * yubjwt will nn4 IL full dracrtpti&n In * little b tftk rii^-1 Wwbft i 

Zr.Mpr. 7 irm rn(. bv ThsH MnfT«^T r •■■>rTf-rtf-i B.hj!l d by 1 hri^' u 

U._--:i,. \ [Mibbab^d iii London ill 1&55: Encidental #iil ftlio fri 

fouml I bn /^riidrm Lf^rr^, 

Tlitt Tittdlvra and ^otiiJunt of ib-r- Mlfrpriae «rr flMOy Hidt 

b Wktltwuy. Vm jpi-mt ff>T tlw *t]s<irt ^ ]""^i ^ Pai ^ ,u 

firjaa Xdi ii. !-t ; rfa Oria [3d7> pcmiln mil ihftt httb of il 

wm wnmnl i fl FVjrtiiiiuS. and (n 1 "^ ibr ib-piiiitNMUv Tbofti'- * 

pattpItisL will be tuml lit ihm wcnind of /ZafAtp*. tor thn * 

Patent of lbn KogliHh iWpVBTf « P*r*to*t I lib 14*0 ft ; for Ulc 
ayil OxtUiuuLE k«B: ami for PukAim** Mount. 1- «i. ttl 

Tb^ flO£d*lc |,, n ■ m to the flow nf itjj var to 1 udiii a-ra- t*fci*"n ftoiEi Pii 1 - 

iiL -'I. am! IL \x 1470. Ttip <rttv*i4 to M Kurfab tfH.it* in In.ijn ran W 
rrnii of m S hia I^riy vutflmca nF ;.H( r fi S9rf^wL 

SK'i'TJn'Sl O ^Tli* unlutrifTi of SN" «n*j'rtfc °n tottilru'T t' \~ im-r mii^n r-i 1 by 
moil unt ™ iLlb y*snb& I jtriL E*tetV mcnnnrmndum mi t hr f*o>ag* irmn 
Klim [Hi tnAY conmillrd hj uri i hfittr Bt-rA, lif-k rile 

IIHK of lIk J^rUtRtitiw .-Jvr^L. is % J^W^I ^m r ^tn-f 

(tniil^lioii. ii \M fl. I Tiio ana*- fi Inr Hnl - l* <U«:kM<l l« 
pb-^ F X\h ifr i!.-i* i r ii 171); the i'W of Ibo fl- Thnpw nllil> i* tabrn from 

/'arr-tal** IL X. 1?1& t . 

Ri-lnniuL-»i lo iba lilhtoirnf ihr dipping Ion ara w A rP omLa; H. 

F->: cl:i- *|1« fit canuck-T. -r A^imlLtra, - 3 ► triiifiLa _ B ■'. 

I. iii. 139 - (or jiilfrlni nhipk 27, MtU L UL 3«t 3 
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for n,] temporary Kuropewi .hipe, fJpprtrtrii*. 10fi 3. i'nrr*,jj. J ill. H. 147, 
22t r Brut /yW, 1 L xy.i ftif jttnk_\ JnirTdnt*, ,1 |Ci; anti fnr 

]niiLih Ralby*. Xlb ikc-Si iJ I Tty, I fan^.i jirmfri At iJhi auoibflt uf 

PoilggbiBM (jJlayp by coroUng the dropudto* m the Jtlfc tad 

Or'^n-’ : their .lize it tofqrreil lo m JVW, tnuitLitlrm, «. |JM|. «ul 

fHiiJIr, 20ft. 

Ibe nucutirrof cjumukt niilni^ far Europe ii ^brained from ih„ etmuaj 
reeurdj. in iilh m-t XUl h tki^tiu PyvrJ (tra million, St |«*j rofm 
f? *“!" wn-mitn of it* irtdt to Uuninbiittli mil »n» ulbi'i jitilr To? 
the Red So*. Jous&ra, 77. 109. 114 J pvrrMi, L Lii ttf*i g. ; Jot t’egd, 
r^\V *j ****■«•» iW* 173, Xtb TlHMktt, 

t, Jl , £ * S1 ‘; xlJlL 121 i for Aphm, F«rdW, l. iij 133. Mid for 

Bcniiitru jesnAu*, 318, 

Mom'* " JltJCanrw of Tradr " la lo JVriUn, t r 7LH ft. The rMi. of 
I'anioltifit m <h- .lapiif, route i, 0 Holed front Vaffeiut. Atlroi ItibtM. 7. Hit 
ol in * ■■ f?v mBUH«rn ; tLv ilLuitratjunA M* 

bum /rttin R U, iSB p U'U2 i UL $4 

'^TlOhc i, — Piff*ir4i Lrajtaltti-tcpM,. ll 245 if.. piY*a §. liftri cif I Kfl 

“** ^*7 «* b« wiixii elbrr 

^riU i trt an In, djUdfad m drUil Ui t■!,<■ JV-n.-fo*, FincV- 

•UUBrtfii bw ii ia JV/db* 1, IT. 421 : ifee wf*i*n<* to fc*id* 

ftt r H Ukwn fn>ru liui&j n. (*.* <« ") 

LfM*» v A ^ t for Un.t tiW m I«ftri , r 2SG P and 

TU " 0VJfri ^ d w A[ii™ y awitlaivKl in /W**, I. 

^ ^nb^J rn 7Vritro.tr, 20 fif. .V«»ufy. ii SS. 

f L h i"aft ' * v 'AS: for il«tt «IL 111* tiufh*. P«rrJiw., t 

. I”' *r“b- of II I , tirtn TefCTTod |o m ptvt'iottt 

T, ■ |L r i y, fc ?*° <fui«rn, rot Ait. Itauaiailun, 0, S39. Mid 

«*, *** 5 for IraiSe on U,- Qhata, w AtUa i'attt 

fl J r 7Ji hu *•_» Pj™ «,«“ 0» mwtenth century, roe 

Act. I BO, and JV'-itd, tran-lMion. tl 203. 

SfcTinj. a.—The T.r^tahj of Lht Mo»lrm tndora i, etuled by f‘yfuri. 
■nn'-n.Mi l M7. For Uuiiuu abroad, /v,-Aat. [. iii Jtf, r 2 ( 3 ; 

^^T’, 373 ' “J! **"■«**<■". «f* 30 ; for AnrifiiinoB *d I'etauDH. 

ftZl a«ro Th f ,llMt . ? fC ' n ‘ nl of «» eithaitSB eyUe.11 k in 
B «*'' 4,'\ n ' uM, «^.liWthr Lo Uthrs *««%, c* » 25, 

.= -s. im. fu^ra.B lapyrodattoBof ljuJjan of bn .•*•*.*<£p 1ft. 
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We have now examined the resource of each of th* tnsin 
^lessc^ into which we divided the population of India, and it 
remains to bring together such information a* is available 
legaiding the way in. which those ruwarcffl were used. or m 
other words, to attempt ft description of the standards ^ b|e 
prevailing at the end of the sixteenth century It is scarcely 
n«c«Bsftrv to say that the literature of the period contains 
tm thing like a complete or systematic treatment of thus subject, 
tor, as 1 hfttfe r*nnu4cd more than once. Indian writers accepted 
the existing state of things, whatever it might be, fw 
or necessary, while foreign observers were cmtnn oa a ml- 
to note such particular cncumsiAiic^ ns happened tr. attract 
their attention . the information available is therefore in¬ 
complete and fragmentary, but it I' i» the ipahtia correspond- 
inj: fo Itv dder-ts. and appeal* tn bn vi t.irfil)' devoid of bias. 
fhe ohaerven on whose statements we have to rely were 
goTinmd Uv no wuuouue thfturioa, and had nr, case to prove 
allowances may have te he made For m-^ional erron but 
there is on reason to nunJ«H that the evidence is vitmted by 
prejudice or by the attempt to justify preconceived view^, 


i Tim -u-n^i mp*wh to mi «n*pOn« » thi* naunnwii !■ Bemi-f, 
. ,. . ■ aj - m * ciT-t-d, *iwi irt«* (twmltauon* m*t jwlwjrt 

*- "t!StSS& 

i J, .. ,j u.trtt .i -luiidy bec-uae he H*tM « oh-criM !»rt* rt*a» 

£n£S,^2fSiSSS *--»*"-£“a£? * 

q( nmdiptuifcM Ifhir-h «£» *Lfefiily *i ^ Ltmp ^ 
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Jinil as q gcnfira] nil,* we ran safely accept the fact-as stated, 
even though si may be necessary occasionally to discard in- 
b-rem'va drawn by tbeir record nu 

Tin* work of piecing together cheap fragmentary ubserva- 
tioaii so on to present something like a connected description 
IH facilitated by the runty of contradictory irtstemeuis 

•mwng our authorities. Alio wanes have o f. ow** to be mndn 
for differences of tima and place, but tie most definite impres¬ 
sion produced by contemporary narrative- is one of essential 
uniformity ; whom* (reveller lifts tie veil for a moment, 
the picture of which we get a glimpse is fnmiliar in its main 
features, and c«di auoccssivc item or information becomes 
rwutilv intelligible- b the liglir of what Jins previously been 
teamed. The nature of the evidence, therefore, puiilie* thr 
attempt to speak of India as a whole, so lung M wc bear in 
mind that what in said tsl the. whole dure nut Apply rjeciv-onlv 
to every individual member u f the population ■ I have i>n 
doubt that frugal and pfttbmimiuufl noble* could be found 
flt the Cburfa, ,„«] that iuiiividttoJ plants or artkutf 
tilay have born ptespwms m even wealthv. but tic broad 

Mt * » uf the uoble* were stwiwd in 

Insury and tint, the jotm of the people were nuaerelhr 
W poorer even than they are to-day, To realise the 
"W* of tile evidence in favour of thj* uniformity reunites 
a tiret-haud study of tie authority in the wetlnna 
winch follow, I Attempt to bring together a sufficient num¬ 
ber of passages U. furnish an idea of it* nature, nut their 
efiect is nnoe^arily aliened by removal from their context, 
ant it is only by following the succession of travellers in their 
joumoys through tie country that we can appreciate lie, full 
Significance of their direct statements, and util I wore of tin* 
chance expressions scattered through their narratives The 
uniformity of which I liuvo a^ken will be apparent in the 
m turns winch Mw but one striking illustration mw Im 
noticed here I he Jesuit missionary Mon sure* to ha*' loft 
us n detaded account ol his reception at Akim* Court in the 
v or t 1 " t i 1,lr mw tii w iarieB have given description.- 
of tin Hindu l.oufts of the far south about fifteen years later, 
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and in all r*&ential& the two accounts might be transposed. 1 
There are differences, ol comae, due largely to dlffarattfla of 
dirmtto mid environment : in the smith cotton tobriei take 
tho place occupied in the north by wool, just si rice replaces 
whefit-imif. but- these bccMBories are immaterial, anti tlie 
main features of Court lile appear with dino&t startling 
uniformity. Extracts* however, would not bring out the fall 
weight of this evidence : to appreciate it properly, we mast 
rani the whole narratives* patting omtidvea ns far ae possible 
in. die position of the narrators, and teeing the cmmt.IT and 
people with thdr eyes; It is only by thi* prowas that wo can 
obtain a complete and eatkfndkEcy view of the environment 
in which their ftipcriences were obtained* 

One rwdt of the oondittona w hich l have indicated b that 
we are told mor? nf the life of the upper clastnz* than of the rust 
of the community, A a I hava said above, hut author it! e* 
noted wtivb facts hb interested them. i\ud there can be no doubt 
that the life led by the nobler wu intensely inttfistuig to 
observe, whili' this food ot d^Lhc-- or homes of the common 
people afforded little Hop* for pictumaqua dc&cnjvtutti , w ken 
ynn have that people go nearly naked, you hive priw 
finally exhausted tbr topieof clothing, and you can write little 
about fnmtturo when the possessiona of a family ar* limited 
to a couple of bedatnadi and a scanty supply of cooking 
Vis^clR, Botne writers leave the commoii people entirely out 
of iKTdHUitp ^ when Conti tells us (.Lai the inhabitaiU^ of the 
country 11 ileep upon rdlkeu jxisttfflaei on beds mounted with 
gold, 11 a statement which sufficiently indie a tea the linutolioi:* 
with which it must be understood ; in the case of othct> the 
position ifi not always so plain, and sorftn ‘sare is needed in 
order to rmike mr** whether a particular statement applies to 
the people generally, or merely to some small class in whose 
iilimn' the writer was intcreated at the moment, This fart 
funibhvA an additional reason for *lm lying the original 
authoritk^, and it may be well to rejivii t Uial the sections 
which follow must not be read as a complete sf-atemetit of ihe 

* M u«qu&l w\\i U*mu\ cm pp %>50 If. ■:-! W# oofrativc- 1 *•' 

j jI iwjjtijuiiflfiKi in Uaj" iijMtJi rifti prided iai ffalii ■ ^X TOiT, cln. 
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evidence available, but rather as an attempt to indicate ita 
general nature. 

IL The UrfEft Classm 

The economic position of the upper duase* may hn stated 
in very few words. As we have seen in Chapter III., their 
incomes were as a rule received, or at least calculated, in 
monev, and were very large indeed when the low prices of 
and rftosnpjible comforts arn taken into account, 
><j that. die mambera of the aristocracy had a substantial 
surplus available for invcafcment, or fnr expenditure on 
luxuries, after providing fnr the ordinary need* of iliemaelvra 
and their estAbIhhments Investment in tht : strict. of 
the term was, however, comparatively rare. The methods 
with which wo oro familiar at. the present dnv wiift not avail¬ 
able ; State loans were not op&nly placed on the market, 
stocks and shines did not exist, while lund was held only at 
th« will of the ruler, and could not be purchased except b 
imnll blacks far building kousr^ or laying out garden*. It is 
pO^ihte that money could he }'bleed on deposit with nuTchum*, 
though I have bund no luafttKia of the practice, hut in any 
caff' if. Ciiti acarrely have been on the name footing r%6 banking 
deposits in modem India. Probably some of l.he nobler 
undertook commercial ventures on their own account: we 
know that this course waa taken by members of Akbar's 
family, and it i& rciiSiomdile to ju^iudo that iltnir example 
wa* Mowed, 1 En industry a* Jiatiaefc Irani commerce there 
wm, u* have wan, practically no scope for thu ejnplqjxuent 
d capital, und oatumerce wn= a riuky business in which ordinary 
men were likely to bo lees uuctfesslul than r.lio^i who gave it 
their undivided attention : probably it attracted some of the 
courtiers and official, bur as a rule money not. immediately 
spent would lie hoarded in thofonn of cash or jewel!cry for uses 
nt a later jmirind, or possibly m the hope that on \Ia ownira 

| Jvurdaia, (or Inj^nce , nwmtiaa* r p. 1 1\ \ Uim In tin- jt* e l * fc 11 i * yiu^n - 
hwi hre®. tmjiiig Indigo hi Kim* tm ycjuuoj cm her ihip to M. *&* 
Thli must has* Ujp itofoatfi, litp gp**! thlp, wtuci w ipalm® dl 

ttiiq-wtan M ihe Qurcrt-Mottiihr'i ^KijL 
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death the accumulation con Id be concealed from the knowledge 
uf the authorities , 1 

Spending, not hoarding, was, however, the dominant 
feature of the time. The example of magnificence set by 
Em perm? and Kings waa followed by their courtiers, and 
officials, and white the resocrea of the country were freely 
drawn on, the taste of the period preferred novelties imparled 
from abroad; indeed, the oflirifil encoutogement given to 
foreign merchants must be attributed in great pin, to the 
fact, that they wore able to satisfy this insistent demand. 
This taste for imported goods had. from the nat ure of the case, 
least n'opc in Die matter of food, the bulk of which was 
fimihbed by the ^rain mid meat of the country: it appears 
partly in the lavish use of spices which has been mentioned 
m a previous chapter, and portly in the arrangements mode 
to procure such flimlinries au iw and fresh fruit Alml Fari 
gives details of the organisation nf the ice-supply, then » 
conipsmtivdy recent innovation, and mentions that ordinary 
people used ice in summer while the great nobles used it all 
the year round ; it might cost as much as 20 dame for a ser 
of the period, but the ordinary rate was nearer tan dams, or, 
allowing for the change in piuJuiiajig power, more then a 
rupee per pound, which fairly establishes its cl aim to l»C 
classed as a luxury. The Moguls appear In have been particu¬ 
larly fond of fruit; Babur writer <if Indian fruits w * con- 
noisseur, Akbar organised this department of his household 
on generous linen, while Jahangir's outbursts id delight 
at Lba quality of his supplies arc a characteristic Eoature 


1 Halt '* -rmllirr Jifu-f <'(ir jv rr*l lmrnu-r. *nUnK OJ. 'll® OfWijfllJ 
ot hi ittpurtftnoa M ■ merchant, .tiled WhllWj ™ **» dom*nd f"' 
huU rouii. which ww dimi-iilt tc (Woufp, after from tbn eenwal dc*ww 
lu cues*** tbit nmUl “ partly b«WH» it salt#* up KlUe ™Tfl “> d “ 
h.JOmT partly hrcM.0 th.,y .h>l. K ht <o l^vn talk* | hdhill» 
whU'fa I he Kuuf Catt bare HO KnowlrdR* (IWwi*. It. Wf- oyair' 
in. iflTl nuutn* a Mftnr Itirtn Aunm^srh U» ^iiaiijahau q*«lu> cl »» 

imutM (it wcliw a (lead twin * wtf*rt and tortunu# in. -errant- mitjJ 
«fc» dwdwrnl the whole property, mn “ th» imrt 

iy„u v Oif «rifHiv nl ilk' financial authnnuei find hmrwiiart n» u* 

Ms»l tatimw Akto and Hh»L|*foin, but .t« vw»»bl* to 

awl, undo the former ralrr pteo-aUlimiP wrtc taken t* U... W-r 

relate if a 4v*am*i noble ehftuli.I <*c dmri-il trim, ihr Treasury- 
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oI Lifs- Memoirs. Bo far ia acsIimatLsatiLm wilh effected, 
AkbirV efforts wr-re doubtless beneficial to tbt- country ji* 
hy whole, but the organisation of import primarily for his 
own use from such distunt sources us B&dakk&h&jL and Samar- 
quid call be elated only m a lu.mrioLi& proceeding, as Is 
indicated by the price? paid ; a melon from badakhahau was 
priced at Rs. 2|, or the approximate equivalent of a pound 
sterling at modem values. Expenditure on food depended, 
however, leas on the adit of these adjuncts, or even on the 
richness of the dishes* than on tin? profusion of the service: 
Afcbur himself is said to have cured little about the quality 
of hm food, hut in his kitchen '‘cooks hum all countries rl 
prepared daily such dishes ” as the nobles can scaicdy coirs 
tmind i! i the number of dishes eervod was very great, and 
the elaboration of the service even more remarkable. Ji 
Terry's often-quoted description of the dinner given by Asaf 
Khan to Sir Thomas Roe be compared with Abul FjmIs 
account of Ak bar's fable, a fairly accurate general impression 
can lie obiaitied of the lavhshnea* of provision and service 
maintained by the greatest men, and it is safe to infer that 
courtiers of smaller means followed thr fashion set them so 
far iw their resources permitted. 

Dress afforded similar opportunities of expenditure both 
iu the quantity of garments and in the costliness of the 
material employed, II we may behove Abul Fad, Akbnr 
took much more interest in clothes than in food, and altered 
not merely the names of particular garment.^ but, ul^o the cut 
and the material ; his wardrobe was auftidendv large \ * 
require an elaborate system of claasiffeutscui, but when we 
read diu* HXH) complete suits were made up for him every 
year, allowance must he mod- for the practice of conferring 
dresses as a reward or distinction on persons appearing at 
Court, A hid F&zi distributed hts entire wardrobe every year 
among hip serf ante, and a variety of casual allusions indicate 
tiiat a large stock of clothes was an ordinary feature *.f Court 
life. The range of mule rials was very grfait> jus mu v W 
judged from the lists recofifed U[ the Ain-i Akinin, in w hich a 
prominent place is taken by imported goods. Cot ten fabrics 
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could be obtained up to Rs. 150 per piece, woollen utuffa to 
R*l 250, and silk^ to R* 300* while embroidered velvets and 
brocades might cost anything up to Re. 700, he even (in one 
erne) Ks, 350Q ; Abul Fazl speaks of a " piece r ' aa containing 
sufficient doth to make a complete dress, and Oil thh basis we 
can form a general idea oi the possibility of spending money 
op a wardrobe designed to render the wearer a conspicuous 
object at Court. As regards jewellery, it h hardly worth 
whiEe to give details; it Was worn in prolusion: rare stones 
were eagerJy sought, and outlay was limited only by the 
means available. 

[ am inclined to think that, with the possible exception of 
jewel Eery, more money was spent on tb& stables than in any 
other branch of a courtier's household. Am adequate supply 
of elephant and horse* wew essential for 1 he luainte^anc^ of 
u dignified position* and there wen. 1 unlimited potabilities of 
expenditure on equipment and adornment. Elephant* could 
be obtained at all prices, for Abul FazJ says that the cost 
varied from a lakh to Re. 100. Horses suitable for gentlemen 
appear to have ranged from Rs. £00 to upwards of Ra. 1O00, 1 
and the maintenance of a large stable of high-priced animals 
mu*t have been very costly even when the cheapness of grain 
and fodder in taken into account. Afl to the adornments„ it 
is best to accept si once Abul Fad'n statement that they 
cannot be described t though it may be noted that an elephant's 
picket-chain mig ht be made of iron, silver, rtr there 

was m fact no limit to the amount that might be spent 
under this head. SporT and gambling, which then as now 
went together, could also be costly amusements, which, under 
Akbur at least, were obligatory on the more prominent 
Caurtkft ; tbe amount of beta wa* in wme cases limited by 
regulation, but whil* we know that the practice was recog- 

1 "Jlsif prune oE w*^ t*th*r htfllwr tn StoiuJb™ hulm; At+U 

Mid htttitUM iioUl (or about f4Jfl purefohi4, i>r wv Itn. 10W, a( tkia, 
*Wll4 ham fatdlqnl jtmstt- *1- a itUtura* from thifr utuLsl! {Pyrun rf, I n i h il * Utm t 

& 07^ . 

1 Thi* m hpj*mUl> no* rw 1 !* rkrtarte: tftidixm tuauiirtftp \ii. CJD) 
j-nLiJ and dlrif chains, ** wrk M liouaiiigs flf Eurapaau vrhcl vni Muh 
Tfnth n« gulrl, in * 6M* fTiwaony «#* AkbM i Vm°, »hila TtiOfU** Coryml 
u«r rlcpkiuil. WcMiti£ ehiuns of bfaten uolil (PurrLit. L it. 64 Wj. 
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nised, we are left to conjecture the extent to which the 
limitation was effective. 

Expenditure on house accommodation wsa not, I think, 
an important item in the cate of courtier?, for the Court was 
often on the move, and large camps seemed to have «*rved 
as residences for most of those who accompanied it. In tJiuse 
camps the posaihilities of spending money on display were 
practically unlimited, since the number, sixe, and decoration 
of tents were matters to he regulated by the aspirations of the 
individual, and a vary high standard was set by the Imperial 
camp. AbiiJ J'azl speaks of decorations of velvet and brocade, 
and of silken fastenings for the canvas screen?, and wp may 
be sure I hat the camp of a prominent noble presen tor I a much 
more imposing xpectacit* than that which the word suggests 
in modern India. In tlitr mutter nf furniture there was not 
the same variety as now, for tables, chairs, or couches wore not 
in ordinary use. Carpets, bedsteads, mirrors, and utensils 
were, however, used in profusion, and their cost was. limited 
only by the individual's means. 

The style el living mjiiund a very large staff of servants, 
and, a? I have said in h previous chapter, the extent nf this 
domestic employment it* an important economic feature of 
(he time. A noble auiit have required servants almost by 
the hundred if we reckon his household on approximately 
the scald indicated by Abul Pazl, allowing four men for each 
elephant, two or three to each horse, a crowd in the kitchen, 
two crowds of tent-pitchers (one for the fore-camp and tme 
for the rear), adequate transport. torcli lx-arcH. and all the 
other elements of a respectable establishment; and while 
slaves were cheap, and wages were so low that ci rupee would 
go as far on seven rupees in modem times, the rust must still 
have been very great. The crowd of attendants was by no 
mean? * feature peculiar to the Mogul Court, but was to be 
found in almost every jwirt of India: when a traveller de- 
scribes the life on the west coast or reaches one of the* Courts 
m the Deccan, when an ambassador comes to Goa, when the 
Jesuit umwiemarjus visit a noble in Vjjayanagar, in Bach case 
we read the same thing: and it is significant that in this as in 
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ether matters the Forittguage at Goa followed the practice 
of the country* uud a “ man of quality 11 would not walk In 
the street without a train of attendants, pages* and African 
dnvHu 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that de Laet w;tt 
justified in tho conclusion which he drew from \m materials, 
that the luxury of ihtt noble* could scarcely be described, 
^cing that their one concern in life was tit secure ft mrfeh 
of every kind of pleasure, .1 judgment which mi\y be compared 
with Roe's dictum that u they are nothing but voluptuommeas 
and wealth wnfinjedly Intermingled M One other object of 
expenditure has still to be mentioned—the prcs&nts to the 
Emperor and to [rereone of iuLlncnca, the offering of which 
wag prescribed by ehquelte. while the value was determined 
mainly by tin- ambition of the donor. This practice should be 
distinguished from the secret bribery which also prevailed : 
present', were givtm openly, even ostentarionsly, and they 
were part of the esteblkhcfl system, No one could approach 
a superior empty-handed^ and presents given to socuio promo¬ 
tion may almost- be regarded *4 akin to investment*, just m 
Englishmen natal Lhe Imt century regarded tiie sums paid 
for jHxste in lhe public offices. In l he aituuspliarc of Indian 
Courts, where novelty and riche* were die Lliin^ most desired, 
the practice adorned a form very different froiu the survival* 
of iL whidi ftxifet at the present day. Competition for appoint¬ 
ment or promotion was keen ; the prizes of a career at. Court 
tended to go to the competitor whose gift* were most accept* 
able, Lind the results may be seen in tJio page? of Jahangir'* 
Afavoirs fc where the offerings of each visitor or suitor in 
succession an: described and appreciated from a strictly 
fimtmataf pomt of view. It is probable that the tyetcnj 
became more and tnfficc hunienuciiiiv as time went on. and 
that .fiiikaugirV prcsfmte were more valuable than thcuse of 
Aklmr, hut it* existence in the earlkr reign is beyond dispute, 
and the keennee* with which gifts ol the most varied loud 
were received by the Emperor, us well os by lib contempt 
anes m the south, is clearly shown in the uiLtratives of the 
Jesuit missioiiunes. 
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The natural result of the conditiotifl which have been 
described w&a the impoveritihnioiit of the nobler, and ire 
Lave Bernier T a met tori tv for eaying Umt this result Actually 
followed- fci I wsl* acquainted/* he wrote, hl with very few 
wealthy ommhs’ on the contrary moat of them are deeply 
in debt ; they ate ruined . . . by t he costly presents made to 
the King and by their large ^tftblirfmumt/ 1 The ftmuitk] 
rum of the aristocracy wm by itself a matter of little moment, 
but it had an important bearing on the economic condition 
of the masses of the iieople : the provincial governors and 
other officials had in practice very wide powers, and when 
their resource* wore nnii.iU(_ r low it was on the. peasants ami 
artiaana that the burden fell, so that there La no reason to 
question the suh^tantial truth of the picture which Burner 
drawt of the misery of the miL^ at t|ie end of Shahjahtin- 
reign. Tbc impoverbilmiEnt of the nobles wsl* i proirh- 
requiring time, and it may be assumed that the deterioration 
in the condition of the people was also gradual, and that they 
were somewhat, better ofr under Akb&f. but in estimating the 
economic effects of his administration we niu&t allow for the 
fact Lhat it fostered the tendencies in question. 

It must not. however, he supposed that every utte U Indian 
Courts lived beyond bk meant ; ninny, J think die great 
majority, did so, hut there were thrifty men who fniilt up (urge 
fortundi, and a few won It miurt he anid na to the disposal of 
iheae accumulations, So for as the wealth could be traced, 
it reverted, m Northern India at least, to the Treasury when 
its owner diet!, and since this result was rikftnrteftiL rich men 
endeavoured to dispose of it during tlicai lifetime, One way 
of doing this was to bestow large dowries, like that wLicit 
Kaji± Bhugwim Daa provided for hia daughter, which uccurdiug 
to Bjvlauoi included -v..*r«l siring? 44 hurviH .ll h ii ti hundred 
elephant*, and boys; and gtrln of Abyeainia, India, and Cir^- 
ctoria, and ail siorta of golden vessel* &Ut with jewels and 
oretusiU of gold and v&uda ol diver, and all sort* of attiffs, 
die quantity of wliich iu beyond all coni put at ion 1 Another 
source was the const njerion of great buildings, and, as the 
surface of India tUdl bears witness, dm faahiou of the time 
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9**t lit'f towards works of practical 'utility than to touib& and 
commemorative TDOflUHWtltw- 1 Sometimes, though rarely, a 
noble might be jiCTnutted to leave the country and go to hi* 
home in Persia or elsewhere, or make » piigriiiuige to t he holy 
pinion of Arabia, carrying with him at leant a portion of his 
accumulated wealth- Permission to take thin course appears, 
however, to have been given only when it wan desirable un 
political grounds, and the practice of carrying money out of 
iho country was rigorously discouraged. A large fortune 
might thus prove to be nothing but an encumbrance, und 
while so i no mtt) were apparently coo lent to accumulate richer, 
fur the ultimate benefit of the State, the majority spent, their 
income at least as quickly m it assented. **ul spent it iu the 
manner which l have illustrated in this section. 


ill, Tsa Middle Clares 


Wo know leas of the life of the middle classes iu the time 
of Akbar than of the classes which ranked either above or 
below them in the social scale; their numbers were certainly 
j inull, and we may fairly infer from the silence of out authorities 
that their life was at any rate free from osiuntolrun. iri)- 
fuuaional rut'll were, a* we have «ol, rarely to bo found except 
at Court, where they miglu hope Ur attain to ottktiid rank 
and probably lived mure or h»s in accordance with the 
prevailing standards. Of the minor functionaries, who were 
certainly numerous at the various a*iministrauvc ccnltes, wr 
get sramdv a glimpse, and iti the absence of information 
regarding the current scale uf salariei it is impossible even to 
conjecture Low f ir they may have benefited by Lbe cheapness 
of necessaries nod reasonable comfoTta. In reading chronicle* 
of the period, written prcauJiiabt) by men of this class, we 
occasionally notice that tin' economic outhiuk <*I dir v-riter,-. 


» | Wv„ not beet! »M« tO fln*l -ayllans ** <»IUJ J» U* lJ 

uwfnl (ipunitolniu nr miiowiin-N 1* nrtmWuJuMi dunng the rrlgrt of Aklipr, 
Mr. N. I- U* t who HUta tlw e.Itieithm*! Kiluj'VfliiXiOt.* »» *«• I*™ 1 « flB ' 
■idraUt fug In-' ihnn I im dkj*»ed U tliiua onlj 1*0 fruodrtkfea *p*rt 
Itnio Uiuw wklih AkUr hixin^.lf urnrteil *t F«tnhpa.r aiJm Mjl El*wfcm 
(frumation 1 / lamij/i* Ink* ilwAwwiwKki* i<Wr, Bk. H clap, nr.). 
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is t hat of men who found hfq hard : they do not indeed indulge 
in any detailed analysis of l,he condition*, but when they euiu 
up the features of 3 dynasty or on epoch they dwell on 
the price of food in a way which indicates that, the subject 
was of vital interest. Such passages suggest tt> me that the 
literate classes, to which these chroniclers belonged, wen 1 
probably in much the same economic: position then as now, and 
that the question of prices may have ooBsessed for the clerks 
of Ak bar's time something of the same interest that it prowesses 
for their successors at the present day, tint, until more positive 
evidence comes to light we should not be justified in forming 
any definite conclusion 

We know a little, but only h little, more of the posit ion of the 
merchants of this period. We have scan that their economic 
condition must have varied greatly, and that while there were 
many rich men among them, their average income was probably 
nut large . 1 If, however, they were wealthy, their possible 
ways of expenditure were confined within narrow limits, since 
ostentation was as dangerous in their case as it was desirable 
in the case of courtiers, Terry wrote that *' there arc very 
many private men in cities and towns, who are merchants or 
tradesmen, that are very rich : but it in not safe for them that 
are so, ao to appear, lest that they should be used os fill'd 
Sponges ” while Bender observed that “ rich men study to 
11 PP ear indigent," tuid that " kt the profit be ever so great, 
the man by whom it bus been made must mill wear the garb 
uf indigence.” These observations are probably of general 
application so far as the interior of the country ia concerned, 
nnd they help us U> understand the Lhrifty, or even 
{jarauDonunss, scale of living which characterise* so mativ of 
the commercial doses «t the present day. An exception 
must, however, be made regarding acini' "of the merchants 
engaged in huaincs* on the west coast, Barbosa says of the 


’ ^ in.luuc* <>[ U| B futility „| «a*iMnU 

Iwtuaea. A tr xWbtofi * ipi»t ft»rwar at ftml. lie rowed- that hi 
vr ** oawtnaitcit by » private eaten, whine <Uud.i.-r tltcv ««. or isilirt 
i™ tu rr: lcd ,mt " ^ *■ m **** ***• * «* bv *h.< ^tcr 

Full. Vrir> POU ' *° * hBt * t<r *“ M| bread u> «iLt" (■ *.».? 
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Moslems wttled in Calicut- that they went well dressed, had 
large houses and many servants, and were very luxurious in 
eating, drinking, dud .dee ping* though he adds that their 
position had greatly deteriorated since the Portuguese came 
to India, Thw Eaiue writer mf* that the Modern* living at 
Render were well dressed, and had good honafca h well kept, 
and furnished. A century later delb Valle- commented on 
the freedom of life at Surat, where he was told that there was 
no risk m splendour or the appearance o! riches,, and observed 
that -i genarally, all live much after a genteel way/' a phrase 
which iniist he interpreted in the light of the writer's own 
portion as a gentleman of culture and refinement. The 
exceptional position on the cou^t m probably to tie explained 
by the privileged stilus uf the Modem mwqhhnta, m& by thdr 
importance for the maintenance of the customs revenue, and 
the supply of rare commodities; being free to live wdl, they 
acted in accordance with their inclinations„ while the loeichimte 
of the interior were very far from being free, and led the quiet 
and UHORteiiLaVinu> life required by the die nuts lances of their 
position. 


IV. The Rctondmic Position op the Low ilk CTlAssks 

Wo must now turn to r-. vuridor tin* life of the masse* of the 
people, the peasant jtrti&aip. and labourers. 1 Icnov of 
nothing approaching to a complete contemporary account nf 
tiidr mode of living : nil that we pn&m* is a ^ricaol gllnipefi* 
furnished mostly by the records of foreign observers* who noted 
facte that appeared to them to be of interest, and, m has been 
said before, the value of these occasional observation* depends 
Largely on their congruence. The fact that a certain jn-rson 
observed a particular pht^iiudionon in one part of India at it 
certain time ha* by itwdf little general significance ; but when 
wc find ti'jrTi .4 i[itferi i ni and pursuit describing sub* 

stanr.iaUy \}n- na me phenomena, now here and now there, over 
n period of upward- of a ctmtnry, ejidi obeervaiion in turn 
contributes lomcthinu towards a proof of tho uccrttfAcy of 
the whole, and wo are justified in combining the different 
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items into goinetiling approaching to the complete picture 
which the writers of the period omitted u* provide. One 
set of facte indeed cornea to ll& from Indian as well as 
foreign sources—the liability of practically the whole county 
deluding Bengal* to recurring periods of famine, with heavy 
mortality, enslavement of children, and cannibalism as its 
nonmil accompaniments; these facts arc quite certain, 
und the dread oi *uoh a calamity must always have been 
present to the minds of the people fc but they form the 
bnckgruund of the picture mther than the picture it^eli 
Cannibalism wha a normal feature of a farm lie, but famine 
itspelf was an exceptional rather than a normal chai*ct<sistir 
of the country and the period, and for our present purpose 
its importance lies in the evidence which it furnishes that the 
mass of the people had no economic reserve. Early in the 
sixteenth century Bnrbusa wrote of the Commands ixi&at. 
that a I though the country was very abundantly provided, 
yet if the rainp failed p Ionium caused heavy mortality* and 
children were sold for than a rupee; tlu- writer goes on 
to tdl bow in such ueoatma the Malabar -ship* brought food 
to the hungry, and returned laden with slaves which hnd 
been obUiired in exchange. A generation Later, Correa telle 
of depopulat ion and cannibal] sm on the same coast : a 
decade niter Correa, Bactaom records similar scenes near Agra 
and Delhi ; Caesar Frederic describes the sale of children 
in Cuiurat about 1 BGD ; Lmtfehol.cn whsn living in Goa saw 
children bmu^Ed to be sold, and adulba is<?etit3g tu be ejt- 
slaved ; Uawirds the end of the eent-urv is ws4 again the turn 
■d Northern India, and tbu uccunitdatioti of evidence shows 
that die (rtvplf wore dependent oti i.hie coastm for their «ub 
sbteiH*\ and ihat a Ini I Lire of the rein* resulted In m Immediate 
trcunaiiiir col lapsus, The background of the picture lh iIujh 
easily grasped, 

Whan v* e look for evidence of normal rather than exception at 
randfrioiu, wo may begin with tire earliest of the writers who 
con fairly be called modern, the Italian Conti and the Hussion 
monk Nikitin. Conti baa nothing u* say about the common 
people, * bough he gives an enthusiastic nL'coim! ul the 
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splendour of i he upper r.l mta Nikitin, who travelled in parte 
of the Deccan and Vijayaiuigar early in the fifteenth century, 
says, if the tranalation of his mimtive may be tru&tedL: 1 sl The 
land ii= overstocked with people; hut those in the Mm try 
are very miserable, while tb fcV noble* ate extremely opuh&nt 
and delight in iusury.' 1 The latter statement agree* with 
what we have found was the in the time of Akhar, 
and tht- former need not. excite surprise. Out next authority 
b Barboea 1 wln> wrote at She banning ol the sixteenth 
century. Hi- was struck with the poverty exssting on the 
Malabo r vmzU since lie iiuaisT.'i on I In: iiiferiortty uf the rto 
shipped for the ue* c-f the common people, ami he mentions 
that some of the lower dassi** in rhnt region wen? very |K*br f 
EOme bringing wood and grass for sale in the city, others living 
on reiota and wild fnnta, covering themsdvea wills leaver, and 
ctiting the flimh oE wild animals ; it is dear, therefore, Unit 
nit rvuic poverty existed in Malabar, but we are not told the 
extent to which it prevailed- A simitar impress ion is given by 
V^rthema. whose experience was practically contemporary 
with thill M Eariio^; lie notes that at one place on the 
Malabar rjoost. the people lived very miserably he emnmenta 
on the inferiority of house urcom eh e r lotion \$i I alwrul ami else- 
where, valuing liouaes al 11 boll a diirnl each, or i^rn- or two 
ilticata at niMt " ; while regarding Vijoyanogur he remark^ 
that the common people Hr go quite nuked with the exception 

of a pii:i t- of r. loth ub^m Lhcif middle. f best btrts arr i 
relevant, and hv say- 1 * nothing to suggest that he wm any^ 
where struck by the prosperity el the co mmon people, white 
in moat. o( ihe places iliseiihed he \&bsv* over the subject; 
in ailence, 1 

1 p rho mutmUm *1 Cbnlt *ud Nitilln u* FoUul^l Let Indt* 

in fAe Fiftrrnth VtM *ry: lira *{i»)UL™ W from 11 of Nikh.in * n^rmllv^ 
Thn Ttwiikfrii of Nikillfi :i tvni *Lim<rtii*r m tl.e ^ of b . 

pa****™. but I ha** i*yi *«w* tin ■» it 

in^p^rt t.h« * UuulBttir ViHt iWrtTufcl lww»&wler' of Imlifc mijlhl bp iWs 
to IhtoW lifllit i Mi M.*iiiT(n t-d pVucti it«r mi frtwrt n\*4 ntr-- 

* Tbb mirr-rSuett H. In tjjr Lmaiklkm ef Vanhorn* (nabliUii'd by mr 
lUlduyl Society fctfcCM (n l«iUS iHoi “ HJiolJ m-p ulnnmirr ibk iOMll 
iTBf n&miti™ » U.r IffilEo™ jfftidfrttfcp uf Ibt mhatnt*fcLU. b^T niv U:r 
aiM uf tin' 'nr.v**t &]4Ei« *4 Ualiiii*!, uls**** irf tbr fKii^iUuoii 

tppmt to but- U b * “* ^ ttbl " 10 tlnfl 
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About ti quarter of u ceutuf y after Vartbema and Rarboiiu 
we come to P mn irid Nuiii^ the Portuguese ehr omelet* of 
Vijayajmgfir, Their evidence injty ta aUted in the words ol 
Mr. Sewtflj who, alter quoting Nuniz's descriptiuu of Urn 
revenue system, stays; “ Tfib statement, coming aa it does 
from a totally external source, strongly supports the view 
often held that the ryots of fchmthern India wore grievously 
oppressed by the nobles when subject te Hindu govern* 
mmt. Other plages in both these chronicles, each of 
which was written quite independently of the other, confirm 
the assertion here made me to the urns* of the people being 
ground down ansi living in tho greatest poverty and distress. ' 
This evidence is important, because it r^ates to the period 
when Vijayutuigar wag at the height of it* prosperity, and 
point* to oonditiutLs prevailing over an area nearly m large 
as the modern Presidency of Madras. 

The next witness is Lkischoteij, who&H observation* deal 
with tOEkditioins on the west coast between 1500 and (590, 
He gtviis predBe details of the poverty of the Hl common M 
Indian* Living in Gtn\ 4 whilr of the country-people his account 
h ev^n lea* favourable: they live very poorly, go nukfd, mid 
" ai'e Tto miserable that for a penny they would endure to he 
whipped, and They eat so Little that St aeemclJi they Kvo by 
the air ; they are likewise most of Hieio email and weak of 
limbs. 11 After irlnschotcn we conic to the incident ul ubserva- 
tEcuaof the first English travelksta* Hawking who splint some 
t-EJiie at the Court‘at Agra about ilia year 1010, attributed 
the kwlBUsnefia prevailing over large parts of the Empire u> 
the opgxesoion practised on the country-people, who were 
H racked^ by panted hurrying to get money Move their 
grants posed into other hands, Sal bank, writing of the 
thickly irtipiilutei country between Agra ami hahnro t observes 
that some of the Mogul's subjects M sire said to be very wealthy, 
®licit I mean n> derive estates from him; but the plebeian sort- 

in Ui»t n^milfn Jt*n,Sf ft ntngta p^ivkivn aUteimMlt cn favour <4 tLs* \\^ f ui4 
in <inJ«r '-p daint!* Ite mlrr^m-H rUted pt *honU\ imvi? <f> m.iUniB UifiL wliun 
VftrtJjiiitLft mii.hinfl ftteuk nay class* thm Juton* t ci * 

Cdfldiiiim, an «Li.suttij.-u<.Fi tthicti flHttn to rm> to bo fttWiiUlj bnjjutilM tife. 
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is bo poor that the greatest part of them go naked/' JourdnEn, 
who had ftecn the 001 mtrv between Stital and Agra. summed 
Hfi his ttcpCttfenGB a little Inter in the aphorism that India lived 
" like the fishes in l#te sea—the greater eat the lesser/ 1 A few 
years Inter Sir Thomas Roe stated the fame idea in more 
detail: the people of [culm “ live as fishes dtt in the —the 
grant ones eat up the little. For first ibi farmer njbfl tlr- 
pcasant, the gentleman robs the funner, the greater robs t he 
kerar, and the King robe all.** Such remarks as these, the 
casual observations of miffi of affairs to whom the condition' 
of the people we* a Matter of no Im m ediate concern, throw 
definite though narrow rays of fight on the subject with wfrfcb 
wo are concerned, and we may mid the summary of what the 
English merchants were able to loam of the pbifibilitif* nl 
Bengal as a seat of trade; they w^n* told that the market w&* 
limited to the 11 genin', 11 of whom there were very few, und 
thin; most of the inhabitants were very ]>oor. Meanwhile 
Pyrard hud summed up his observations of life on The west 
coast, recording that the common people H+ throughout all 
these countries me much despised, vih and abject beings, just 
like slaves^ w hile about t he year lfi2t drib, Valle gaveinddent- 
ally a siindar glimpse of Surat, which was thro benefiting fmm 
the recent development of foreign trade. He explain*- the 
large establishments kept by almost" everybody " by jointing 
out that the people were numerous, wtigw were very low, and 
slaves cost practically nothing to keep, # A few years later 
tie Last summarised the In format ion he hitd collected from 
Engimh, Dutch, and Portuguese sources regarding the Mogul 
Empire as a whole* in what ta the nearest approach bo a sys¬ 
tematic dcbL-ription that has survived. ‘ P The condition of the 
common people in these region* in,” he aays, pl exceedingly 
miserable ; wages arc low ; workmen get onO Mgukr meal 
a day i thfl honaoa are wretched and practically unfurnished, 
and people have not sufficient covering to keep warm in wilder. 
It would be going beyond our period to quote the various 
later travellers who recorded rimilai’ obeorvatiofi*, but It is 
important to note that Indore the end of the seventeenth 
century the poverty of the people had become m notorious 
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in England that it could be employed ua an argument in 
Output political controversy. 1 

These glimpses of the condition of the common people are 
not qiiffirient to fnrnkh the basis of a mi mi to comparison with 
the position at the present. day : wt cannot deduce frou* them 
whether the rna&i.^ were somewhat better n.hll. or somewhat 
worse oH T than now. bat to my mind they afford adequate 
jnotification for the statement, that there has been no great 
qualitative change and that from the fifteenth to the seven¬ 
teenth century the great majority of the population of India 
wore exceedingly poor* when judged by contemporary 
European stand aeda, which* it must be remembered, were 
lower than the standards which now prevail L We may 
conclude, then T that, speaking gene rally, the nmsaea Uved on 
the ftftinfi economic plane as now, and can proceed to examine 
the evidence in more detail in order to see if it indicates 
changes in the degree of poverty. 


V\ Food* OLGTBiNn, akd other Details 

If is clear from contemporary accounts that the diet of 
the common people throughout India consisted essentially of 
the flOtne art ides as now rice, is nl lets, and pulses, with fifth in 
Bengal and on the coasts, and moat m the south of the penin- 
mda. Terry, writing chiefly of his experience in the Imperial 
camp in Malwa, makes it plain that ** the meaner sort of 
people ,p did not cat wheat, but used the dour of n a coarse 
well-toted gmn T ,r which from the locality we may reasonably 
set down as jo war. The condition of agriculture in the Mogul 
provinces from Agra to Lahore makes it to my mind highly 
probable that wheat was less commonly eaten than now by 
the peasants m that part of the count?)'; millets were largely 

4 In A IMphini Of I 0 & 7 , -Lyled fie tfrrQl a ^ of 

vuf tfurit by " K t * W«wr rtf J^mhn," Ihn 

S-h.-;* tmim t.^mrmny wrro tritterfy Attacked for injuring hom? imluitrita by 
,H b^vum tlkfi.f i^Mdj. thtAj-j if rough! by th+ rmtehrd pfmrty (hat 
■ jIuth rnu p>npk* A wipy rtf ihfl pamphlet 14 m iha Bnliult Muuimi, U 
1» LjiuAud in UiuLLLm^liuii a £n-jiuJk i ndnrtrtj (j iiwitvrre* | IJ Xhv ^lefrantii* 

pw 403^ 
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grown* and they must have been intended for local consiiiiip- 
t.ion T while it is unlikely that imfKjnation o| guppliss of wheat 
for the Court would have been tiecuBB&ry if ordinary people 
were accustomed to consume that staple. 1 have, however, 
found no direct evidence on this point, as the food of the 
common people in the north is not described bv any authority'. 
Oll the question of greater interest the quantity of food., then’ 
is aiao almost complete silence; Indeed the only writer who 
touches on it seems to be dir Last, who noted that the principal 
article of food wu 11 lottery/ 1 com posed of pulse arid rice, 
which was eaten with a little butter ip the evening, while in 
the daytime the people chewed pulse or other parched grain. 
According to de Laet, then, there was only one regular meal a 
day ; his statement is made in general terms, but we should 
scarcely be justified in applying it- to the whole country, nor 
may we extend the application of Lm&cliOten’a observotmra 
o i tli.i uiu underfeeding beyond the west coast where- it was 
inathe md sfiart from these two writers there is nothing to 
uLow that in or dinar y time* the people had either more or 
ieaw to eat than they have now. 

As regards lats ? sugar. and suit, the principal adjuncts to 
the diet of oniinary people, there nr>? not sufficient materials 
tn furnish cone!unions applicable to The whole of India, but 
it is permissible to take the prices of these snides recorded 
by Abut Fazl as indicating with substantial accuracy the 
position in the linjicriuJ camp nod the fnirrotinding country, 
and ns suggesting more vaguely the conditions! prevailing 
in a larger area of Northern India, The figure* in question 
allow that fau, that is to nay, butter (jAt) and the tmadvi 
furnishing edible oils, were, relatively to grain, distinctly 
cheaper than now. and in this respect tfa* lower classes 
were bettor off as cotih tuners, though not as producem* 
This inference is home out, to some extent, by de Laets 
mention of butter* which has just been quoted* and inch 
dental remarks made by other writers are consistent with 
the same view On the cither htmd, salt and at least the 
belter qualities «f sugar were dearer than at present. In 
temta of grain s salt waa more than double the present price. 
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and rcraoxabemig that the Court was usually located com- 
pArativdy near to the chief centres of supply, we may conclude 
that the extra, cost was wtill greats in tie country farther 
smith and east, Th* cum of mignr u more doubtfnI, but l 
think the probabilities are in favour of the* view put forward 
in Chapter Vi, that refined dugar vam a luxury beyond the 
mean* of the poor t and that sweetmeats must have been made 
almost entirely of the raw product (jur), The extent to 
winch sweetmeats were eaten is uncertain ; travelk-rs say 
nothing to indicate that they were as now a staple food, and 
iugiif wa* m wpenBive in Europe at tins period that we- 
Ethould expect them to have noticed tttSl form of consumption 
if it had Ifefiti a cimspieuoun feature of the halting-place* on 
the riMids, I am myself inclined to think that the large con- 
Htmpuon of dweotmeata b a comparatively modern featujv 
uf Indian life* bat the evidence in favour of this view is wholly 
negative ami does not justify a definite wnfiluricm, Ferbaps 
thi} changes in regard to this group of adjuncts may he taken 
as unimportant on balance ; consumers have certainly bene¬ 
fited by cheaper salt and refined nugnr. while they havo 
suffered through the rise in the price of <jhi, and it is not 
improbable that different partes of the country have been 
affected in different ways by aiterationa in the supply of thr 
commonest forms of saccharine products- 

The position in regard to hourinp accommodation is dear. 
No traveller has u good word to say for the hdusea occupied 
by the mosses in my part of India, and it is scarcely worth 
while to reproduce their cemtemptuorut description* in detail; 
even Terry. who usually looked on the bright ride of things, 
wrote that the cottages in the village were -i mi^rably pior. 
little and base, 0 anti we have similar accounts from all ridca 
of India, Unfortunately this gene ml condemnation is still 
aubstantiaUy deserved : in some porta of the country, notably 
Bengal and Central Indio, progress haa of late years been 
rapid Lu the matter of m akin g the buildings weather-proof, 
but apart from this dhange, the homsing of the people can still 
he described in the terms used three centuries ogo, and the 
ileacriptioiifi afford no basis Un » comparative climate of the 
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degree of wealth ut poverty. There are some indications that 
the class of houses oecujn® hy the in tile cities Jins 

improved; it would not now be correct to say oF Agra, lor 
instant*, what J cmiiiam said of it, that H ’ most part of the city 
is at raw houses, which once or twice a year is burnt to the 
ground," bui the change in this casae is probably to bo explained 
by the fact that most of the population of the capital had to 
be prepared to follow the Imperial camp, and ordinary people 
were not likely to go to the expense of providing permanent 
homes* 

The supply of furniture was meanly, sa is Etill the ease. 
Do Ltitl recurilh that furniture was exceedingly rare, eon- 
ai&tirtg only of a few earthen vessel*, bedsteads, and thin and 
scanty bedding, while Lin&clioten p writing of the west coast, 
says that " the household stuff of the people is mats of straw, 
both to dt and lie upon," and that their + ‘ table*. tabW(oth> 
and napkins ” are made of plantaindeavea Such descriptions 

i'lill hold good in the main, hut there is u definite change to 
be recorded in regard U\ rirtide* of metal, and particularly 
household iikiisib, We should expect tmwlkrs on the look¬ 
out tot unfuxmlm? things to takv rtpecbl note of the br^td or 
> upper ve^s now -o commonly seen, which are rendered 
conspicuous to foreign observers by their shape aa well as 
h y their lustre, and by the scrupulous etiquette with which 
they arc handled, l>ut a- a matter of fact Hindi are 

very rarely mentioned, Lmschotcn wrote that the commoEi 
people at Goadmnk mit of a 11 copper can," but ls^p^.I raj-then- 
ware pot* for cooking! while the country people, in the ian « 
fegjnu w drink out oi a tapper can with a ajiout, w hich is sill 
the metal they have in their houses r *; hut with the exception 
of eLl* writer I have found no mention of such utensils* 
Nikitin in the fifteenth and do Loot in the seventeenth century 
spoke only of carthenware, 1 and even Terry said nothing of j 
bmsM vesads, though lio was careful to note the use of '* thin 
iron pkt^ 11 lor baking bread, and might hv exjteci&l to pay 
J, qtial utlciitiou to lbs more canspiciLuiia utenftil* I uni they 

1 ■ tiUjiUtur wriu-* ip, L T j el 11 m $*4-,' wfoHi, l uJui lt r 

■iHititicd ri^rtjinninfv 
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tame tinder his observation. The view suggested b y the 
wlenon of the authorities that ordinary people used touch leas 
metal than now, is rendered probable by the facta regarding 
prices given in a previous chapter, Copper coma cLretilatod, 
it will be remembered, at the value of the metal they eon- 
tabfd , ami not as is now the case m tokens^ m that a d ri nking - 
tup or dish would have cost approximately its weight id coins,, 
Id the neigh boor hood of Akb&ris Court copper cost five tunes 
as much grain as now, and we have ^&en that it cannot have 
been materially cheaper in the south ; a supply of veoaels 
comparabfr to that, which the people now possess would thus 
have represented a large aggregate of wealth, and it is reason¬ 
able to conclude that to oreimMy people meU] goock in gfrneml 
were luxuries, deatred feritap* they are desired now, but 
too coetly to be obtained in the quantities which arc now 
available, 

C^mtemporary evidence h more copious in regard to 
clothing than to furniture, but its general effect is rather to 
lay atrftsfc oo the nakedness: of the people than to Enter into 
deiailn regarding the various gunjjento w ottL The importance 
of clothing d^peotb so much on the nliiimte that it trill be well 
to review the evidence tinder two heads, taking first the obeer- 
vatic[ti relating to the south, where the question ia mainly 
convedtioniil, and then passing to Northern and Central India, 
where, for som* part of tho year, adequate dothing ia ncee*- 
sary for eifj deucy. The tradition of the nakedness of the south 
u of old standing, and can be traced through various wntens 
onwards from the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
John of hlontacorvino wrote that tailors were not required 
as the people went naked,, covering only the Joins In tlie 
fifteenth century, Nikitin said tint the Hindu* of the 
' H are all naked and barefooted* 1 ' Barbosa notes that the 
Bind lie of the Deccan go naked from the waist upwards and 
wear mmII turbans on their hcjwiic Vnrthema records of the 
Hinder of Oujurat that 11 some of them go naked, and others 
cover only their privities/" while as regards Vijayauagur ho 
states that ” the common people go quite naked, with the 
exception of a piece of doth about their middle.” Fitch 
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wnfces that at tiolKiadfl “ the meij and the women do go with 
a cloth bound about their middle# without any other apparel. 1 ' 
Lmschotea says that the pedants in the neighbourhood of 
Goa " go naked, their privy nwmbera only covered with a 
cloth, 1 ' and della \ ailc write# regarding the population of that 
city that u the people is numerous, but the greatest part are 
abrcs, a black sud lewd generation, going naked for the meet 
part or els# very iU dad." Oi the people of Calicut tin same 
writer remarks that ” m lor clothing they need little, both 
men and women going quit# naked, saving that they have s 
piece either of cotton nr 6ilk hanging down frtjM the girdle to 
die knfie* M D«r Lact doan uni describe the clothing of the 
common people, but he notes the scantiness of their bedding, 
M oonvenissnt during peat bent, but of little tun when the 
weather is re.tlly cold/ 1 and the remark nany ^erve as 4 mum* 
nmy of the foregoing u beer viaticum. It trill be noticed that 
nothing is said of coat* or upjjfr garments, which awe now 
oomiuiiq p though by no inenmi universal P 

Jor the north of India hi have m the first place the 
oLftcrvotiotiii of the Emperor Babur, according to whom 
peamntfl and people of low ataading go about naked. Thev 
tic on a thing which they call huti/iUa, a decency-clout which 
haiiga two apana below the navel From iht tie of this 
pendant decency-clout* another clout hs passed between the 
thighs and twide fast behind. Women also tie on a cloth 
(tang), one hall of which goes round the waiib, the other is 
thrown over ihs head/' Thh description is 90 detailed th&t 
it appc&m rcruMJiiabb to accept it as exhaustive- Towards 
t he end of the sixteenth ceatmy Fitch made aomo nolea on 
the clothes worn in the Oangefcic plain. At Banarua he says 
tlmt 11 the |Hiople go oil naked *&Ye a little doth bound about 
thdr middle. . . . iu the winter, which U utir Hay, 1 the men 

1 Fitch do*. surf, tlb date* In dmlt.il tail Ur kfl Agr» pi ita md of 
MjrteftibrsT* anil rrohfid tkrngnl m iiv* moylTn, *.< tut may h*Fa fcnwti in 
“ !:ijr * tliirmg lhs r&al whiter. Fl *rtr Us .May u iifcrpirKu# 

' I7 r ow Ulcr *r«l ca&Bl npok* of t hr Vaie.j' mtou u 

wmUlr. ami lfarcUara wlw cat^fTyJ India Irmai Ulnl mi it* w-rajLimud ly aaj 
Lii*i •min' bcglm IU May; 1 wiped Fiuh had ihk w* vl t|» wanJ in 
mmd #hnii ht mim«d j ■a/^uth^us vtikli fiwkr u Hdkuhui^ 
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kwt quilted gowns of cotton . . . md quilled cap#.. 7 ' M 
Tmida, near the old capita! city of Oaur, lie write* that "the 
people go naked with a little doth bound about their waist + '; 
he the same expressions regarding the people of Bacolfi* 
which was situated near Chittagong; while as regard* 
Sonargaom the capital city, he telb us that the people 

go with a little doth before them, arid nil the rest of 
their body l- naked." These statements are .orruburated 
regards Bengal by the remark in the /Jiii-i J Atari that mue 
and women for the iiiwt part go naked. wearing nijy a duth , 
oifcfortuniiteJy for our present purpose. Absd Pa.d did not give 
similar information regarding the remaining province nf 
the Empire., for which we are dependent on the rfaf.eiiicms 
already quoted, and on the iuddecteJ observation of Balbank 
regarding the country between Agra and Lahore, that “ Uk 
plebeian sort it ao poor that the greatevt part of then go 
naked in their whole body save their priviti^ which they 
cover with u linen 1 covOTtuW The ujo&t asking future 
of these account* in the abaenee of any covering for t lie upper 
part of the body, mid in this respect they are certainly not 
applicable to Northern Lidia at the present rime ; we should 
expoet also that & writer like Babur would have described 
tlm turbans now m commonly worn in the Punjab if they had 
come under Ida iil^p.rv'atiun ; and it appears rtuscmable to 
conclude that les* clothing wa* generally worn. I have found 
no mention of woollen garni ante in any part of India, and no 
record of blankets being u&xl or carried by the common 
people. 

Tlie tradition of nakedness in the south mttenda to the 
feet.. John of Montecorvinu reported that shoemakers were 
aa little required as tailors. Nikitin mid t as we have scon, 
that the people of the Deccan wont barefoot Pans an vs ihf 
same flung of K ' the majority of the peojifo T or nlinugi till" in 
Vijayanagar , and turn. •• Lmscluiten 4 It scribes tile -Iuh^ of £br 
hotter in lb virimty of Gem, wu may regard bin aib-m r 

1 1 hi’ *00:1 «lanm “ w 1 fiwjunitk applied *t Ihii pLiSil(J Ui *iUuri ■ i /ill 
by Ti4Uim from Elmipt-, £* slmm Uncci Lj-« tnmr* famuli js.= faLrifl at I hr 
iwiri, £N4% r*r/*p for mnUttm. S4y- (Ji. 43} that * tbn Lm*n b diu|[elhrt 
ui liiuiiLuixii or wUaJi + tLiu*- it-ULff tua Am f» lo*Jiii. ’ 
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Hoarding the lower classes os aigoifieaut. So far m Northern 
India is consume d, the evidence on this point is uItfilx^ 
entirety negative. Barbaa* states that in hiu time Lit* common 
p'onle in the city of Bengal* wore shoe*, but with the eictp* 
tiou of tiutj atatemont T have not found a ^boe mentioned any- 
where north of the Narbada over* and while this fact is not 
con elusive p the silence of such a writer as Babur appears to 
me to be at least suggestive ; it b possible that shoe* were m 
widely worn os now, but the probability lies in the confcsrv 
direction, tf l as I believe, shoes ware loss worn than now 
throughout India, thv canec b not to be found in tbs high 
cost of leather. which, aa wt have seen in a previous chapter, 
was probably abundant , at lesufc in the raw state, and we must 
tesums that, though t he cost waj small, the means of the 
ponpio were insufficient to provide articles which were not 
strictly, necc&aary for subsistence. In regard to other gar- 
the cost of material may have been a factor of some 
importance; the statistics of prices given by Abul Fazt suggest 
that both cotton and woollen goods were dearer than now in 
temm of grain, but they aw not by themselves sufficient to 
justify a definite oanclmuon, and the most that can be *aid 
ie that they [mint in the sunne direction ns the statement* erf 
l.ravtillism, and make it caster to understand their umisLcpce 
on the nakedness of the iniissos of the population. 

In other matters people seem to have lived under Akbor 
much ftfl they live now, and a quantitative comparison of their 
expenditure is impossible. Pilgrimages wore popular* and 
in the absence of means of rapid travel they may have cost 
more than now k hut wt do not know the proportion of the 
p*op]e who were able to make them. Marriages were cele¬ 
brated \n I lie stylo which is otill familiar, but we are not in a 
podtiuii to compare the expense incurred. Jewell^ and 
ii iota! ornament* wore largely worn, but there is nothing to 
show the extent of the practice. and our knowledge may be 
summed up in della YoJlrifl remark that ” those that have 
them adorn thntradves -,vilh nianr gold-works and jewds, Tt 
There were almost certainly fewer possibilities than now of 
spending money on the trifles and small conveniences obtain- 
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able everywhere it ^A present day—pocket-kiuveis Uutteaifl, 
looking-glasses, and situii&f goods ; they were not thou on the 
market, and probably tie wont of them was nut felt. Intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, opium, and drugs appear to Have been readily 
obtainable in most parts of tic country, and r m I have said 
in an earlier chapter, the restrictions contained in AJcbaris 
regulations were probably not fiptematicallv enforced,, but 
wit have no information regarding the consumption of the 
taaseea, and it can bo Msd onh ih&d over'indulgencE 1 did nut. 
otcur on a scale to attract the attention e l foreign visitor*. 
Tobacco waa not as yet generally av^aStible, and l hare foniid 
no Hugge^tion that the common people smoked any indigenous 
product, ao that, apparently we must conclude that the 
practice b comparatively novel. It b reasonable to infer that 
little money was spent on Litigation: professional lawyers 
did not ezbt, and I doubt whether many high officer* of 
the period would have given much to th* investiga¬ 

tion of disputes among those of the common people who were 
not in a position to offer really substantial bribes On the 
other band rather more was probably spent than now in 
satisfying the demands of petty officiate of varies* classes, 
bus U i b impossible to form any definite idea of the expend^ 
tore necessary under thi* head. 

To complete our review ol the circumstances of the people, 
a few word* should be mid regarding the bendit* which they 
were able to enjoy without payment. So far as the activities 
of the were concerned, these benefit* appear to have 

been very scanty indeed . There were sotne un metalled 
roada, and a very small number of bridge* ; there was nothing 
in the way of organised medical nasbtftnce; f ran trace no 
signs of a system of popular education ; l and the day luM-i 
not come for ‘schemes of industrial or agricultural develop- 

' 1 inikf this lUbfiamt willi *]\ iwp^t m >hr> ?#:tfEiik« o! N L U* 

c/ JL-i ■ h r «l i fi j i* [ftdm ih* J/ukinKhubh jkjj, 100 

1031} rth: iw '* “ at adumUan tptAidqciid by Ahbmr. Tb^ 

dlipkf nf Ahul F*ll "M which Mr, Law rthtm rajinnt Lc read u liidiefttiflB 
ihnt fcfiytblr.Br Jtftttfttty dorm It ia inm ihfit \klwi 'liggtisTiJ * Hi 1- 
amI *Q^Hd^g)y aiiiloijijyf liiirrLcubna . but, u 1 S^tn mi id i n a not* to 
Chapter l Il_, Ihn iltantitir rtf adnmiiilnfciT*. Jtrtaib ihfm* thit the m*tW? 
slipped ihm 
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moat, or for tim provision of votenumey treatment- or other 
modern forms of State activity. In all these mattery 
the maase* nre ec on p mksillj better off at lie present day. 
The question of the benefit* arising from charitable endow¬ 
ment* b not quite so dear, but, if one might judge horn ths 
Bumviag institutions, t should be inclined to eoneltide that 
for the people at large thess benefit* were of small account, 
though they may have been substantial in the ease <d particu¬ 
lar localities or special classes of the population i speaking 
generally* the common people had to provide wbst they 
needed for themBcIvea. 

Ai the bagntumg of till* 'lhaptor i suggested that the 
scattered and fragmentary observations* which alone are 
available, could be pieced together so os to make something 
like a picture of the economic life of India &t the dose of 
Akbur's r-e^ll The picture which I ace is ihi*. The upper 
aruall io mxmbera aod ctiMiating largely of for«gncn r 
enjoyed incomes which were very great relatively to reason¬ 
able needflt and as a rule they spent these incomes lavishly 
on object* of luxury and display. They did practically 
nothing toward* promoting the economic development of the 
country, ami stuck part of their income &a was not spent wu 
hoarded Ln unproductive fornix. The single benefit resulting 
from their activities was indirect; their patronage of foreign 
merchants, dictated wUdy by the desire for noveltyi io fad: 
facilitated the opening of new channels of trade, and thus 
paved the way for economic developments in the future. 
Enjoying this patronage, the merchants on the count adopted 
a somewhat similar style of living, but elsewhere it was 
dangerous for trader* or men of huHftrtsa to indulge in open 
eopcndxtuif, and, like the rest of th* middle classy, tk*y 
lived inconspicuous and probably fnigal fives. The great 
bulk of the peculation lived on the name economic plane as 
now : we cannot, be aura whether they luul a little more or a 
little less to eat. but they probably had fewer clothes, and they 
were certainly worse off in regard to household utcnsiia and 
to some of the minor ronvmiencee and gratifie.at.imia of Lite, 
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while they enjoyed practically nothing in the way of communaf 
service# ajjil advantages. Tlin-t u tlie picture itself : in the 
background is the dLidow of famine, l* word which lute cbm aped 
\U meaning within the last century. In Akbnria time, and 
long afterwards, it meant compile if temporary economic 
vh*Q8 t marked by feature# which, replies ve n* they or*. must 
not he left out—demotion of hirtD*s, sale of children int« 
fitavery, ftopel^ wandering in search of food, and finally 
starvation* with cannibalism as the only possible alternative. 
It is against this background that the ^plendoura of Agra 
or Yijnywittg&r mmt be viewed 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE WEjJ_TH OP INIilA 
L CoNTEMfOlLAftV LoEAd 

Toe question whether India was a rich country in Akbar's 
tiiBo can be answered in different way? according to mtr 
chi lice of a criterion of the wealth of natiun^ Ordinary 
Europeans of tic period would, E thinks have pointed as 
evidence of wealth to the visible stock of what thev knew 
as ctKHliy commodiliaa, while statesmen and financiers would 
have laid atrt^ rather on the? persistent influx of the precious 
rur-trJb, and s|i hough both thcas criteria ;ire obsolete, their 
historical significance nils for a brief notice before we pass 
to an examination of the qunation u* it un^nti itjwilf to 
economists at the present dav; 

In the sixteenth Mahuy fcjbs ordinurv European had, os 
I have mid. in difi firai chapter, verv vagi it it)$^ about that 
large portion <j[ the world which lit? spoke of in genorsd terms 
as the Indite* lie (shew them at best u? distant countries 
possess 1 of apparently unlimited supplies of commodities 
like spire*, with which he nnd his neighbours ware inode- 
qnately fnmiahed; these commodities commanded high 
prices in Europe, and the fact that they wore hcW in Iftito 
account in tbek place of origin did not enter into the rate m! a* 
uom of consumers in the Wo* L. The Indite were imdniibtcdly 
w'cll supplied with spices and similar goods, travellers told 
tales, not nmsaarily exaggerated, of the iplcndoura of Courts 
and Monarch*, and the popular ides of Indian wealth required 
m further confirmation. The strength of its hold on the 
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Western imagination is perhaps best seen in the foot that ti 
persisted even when the fear of India’s cheap labour had 
become established; India was stilt accounted fabulously 
rich when India's population was known to be miserably poor. 

}r is unnecessary at the junseot day to discuss the validity 
of the alternative criterion adopted by Elizabethan states¬ 
men and financiers. If the theory be admitted, their 
judgment was undoubtedly correct, for the lafl i m of gold 
and silver into India is one of the permanent outstanding 
features of the commerce of the world. In the early days of 
the Roman Empire, as in the sixteenth century, Indii* was 
eager to sell her produce, but wanted little merchandise in 
return, and then, as now, the balance of trade was adjusted 
bv imports or the precious metals to an amount '-ufficien! 
to excite alarm. At the period with which we we concerned, 
the topic was a commonplace among those travellers who 
were also men of affairs; it was discussed at length by Bernier 
in hm Letter to Colbert,and referred to by various other writers, 
but for our present purpose it is jeitajs sufficient to ijiiotu 
Sir Thomas IWs remark that " Europe blwdctli to enrich 
Asia ” as a concise illustration of the contemporary point of 

view- . , , 

The influx of treasure came from various sources. Aft no* 
already been noticed, the official exports of Portugal consisted 
almost entirely of silver, which was expended on Indian com 
modules for shipment both eastwards and wertwards Tim 
Red fcea trade brought large sums, for a great pari of tb* Indian 
exports were sold for cash at Mocha ITu* Persian trade 
contributed a substantial How of silver, while the gold obtaiii- 
able in East Africa was the main object of the Portuguese 
settlements at So fain and Mozambique, Treasure was brought 
from the East as well as from tbe West, from Pegu, Siam, 
the Arehipelugn, mid Japan, that is to »)', from practically 
idl countries except < IbinB, where the Mpdtt was prohibited. A 
similar rule appears to have existed in India : a* Terry wrulc, 
tire people of any notion were “very welcome, that bring in 
their bullion and carry away the other's mere hand me i but 
it la looked on aa a enure that is not easily answered, to 
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transport any quantity of silver thence' 1 ' Thus there was u 
lai^ and regular influx, with at most h email outflow, and 
consequently a eon miu tuts additiou to the stocks possessed 
by the country. The destination of this influx of treasure 
is a Blatter of much economic importance. Part of it was 
gradually used up in coinage, which consumed chiefly silver 
in the north ami both gold and silver in the south. In- 
diiiihriei also absorbed. a substantial amount: gold thread 
wuo employed in the more costly cotton fabrics, silver plate 
w.hs common in wealthy households, Jewell ary was worn by 
all who could afford it, and there was a wide scope for the 
display of both metals on animals, conveyances, and other 
objects of tunny Only a part of the influx was, however, 
devoted to thaw purpose*, and the bd.tne'c of the precious 
metals was stored up in circumstance* which prevented their 
employment in production. The .accumulation of large 
hoard,i was esseniirdiy si feature of Hindu civilisation : the 
hoards were concentrated in the temples and the I Joints, 
and while religious institutions appear to have stcaililv added 
to their possessions, the story that a king never touched his 
predecessors treasure but accumulated a new hoard for 
iitinsel 1 was t*> widespread during the sixteenth century 
that it probably had a real foundation in fact. Pne.s for 
iimrenev. records that in Vijayanagar the treasury was sealed 
on th.' death of each Emperor, and opened only in the case 
of great, need : while Babur usp. that Bengalis regarded the 
fttmissing of treasure ns u glorious distinction, but it was 
disgraceful lor a new ruler to expend what his predecessors 
had collected. The best evidence of the magnitude of tjHafc 
hoards is our know ledge of the violent dissipation which 
OMUTTod from time u. time. Thin the early Moslem invaders, 
during the eleventh and twelfth Centuries swept the north of 
India practically dear, and the stock of treasure remained 
low bill it n, L - replenished by AJauddin'* oampirigtu in the 
llindu couth, when the soldiers threw avrav the silver because 
it was too liesvy to carry, and the I not of gold, pen/l*. and 
diamonds was recorded in Inaunds, Tic fifteenth century 
again saw a depletion in the stock of NurVJietii India we are 
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told that under Ibrahim Lodi gold and silvi;? wcto procurable 
only with ike greatest diflicnlty, aril the deficiency continued 
until tin! Moguls replenished the north from Gujarat, Central 
India, and the Hoi: can. It is scarcely worth while to reproduce 
the chronicle!*’ statements of the sums wliich changed hands 
on these and similar occasions, but tts a single instance it may 
he mentioned that after the battle of Talfkot the royal family 
of Vijayanagnr a».- wti4 to have carried :»w»v t reai-tiie in 
i;oid, diamonds, and precious stones valued aL more than a 
hundred millions sterling. 1 Oojiij#*™! with this sum, Akbar * 
accumulations, estimated by Sir. Vincent Smith nr forty 
tnillinnn sterling in cash alone, appear conijamtivcly modest , 
blit it uuisb be remembered that Akbar started with very 
little in luind, while the VijAvanagar treasure was probably 
in part at least of old standing. 

It in not easy to determine how Far thin habit of huaidinfl p»- 
vailed among thn peoplegenerally, as distinct ftruti the iuk-r» 
and fcho custodians of religion* institutions. Tavernier 
that many of the nobles at the Mogul Court accumulated gold, 
and. though I know of no direct authority fat the stJteju-mt, 
it is hig hly probable that the chiefs of Vijayunsgur wen 
intent at thi> period on ama^drig treasure in tie* 0! the 
political ritiuitioi!. SucoassiM merchant® most have held 
in the aggregat* a large riqdt of cash, representing wliat 
would nowadays be called WM*** and funds awaiting employ* 
ment, and it is hard to draw a line betwi-u Kafivcn and 
boor .is. The lower ebsst-i run have hoarded very little gold, 
because, nf it* liigk value in term:' of eomnifjJitn ^: a single 
gnJ4 muAr would have cost a peasant, the entire produce of 
from two to three acres of wheat, and to a town labourer 
would have represented the wages of 2011 days.® \V c are 
bound, however, to recognise that the habit, which is stilt 

> I liiini. we pi l a gUroiuw of. yurt of ihu irr«nir in w Inwr ct » Jam* 
nunuoiusji //™, tiiOf, «1... In >.•' S<*‘ i£W •*" tliv liw» kept U llw 
Vijaymsutr CiMwnsiiifcf-w-CW, ooti ».i. toM im much of it liul our- 
m I Km Knrpftiof. 

1 TW £l<iji-i.r*tir-L raiifri pnaiarply t.« Kt.plhern irtdut Ui eLm' bo ul.;> 
whi-i mid w.lh m N-iif. nfwu'bli^ inti . ' mdl 4. ?: utUflflti[«u 

. uunHit, ihb lifWW? t:!u»ri may ht*vr *bln ft. iirtttrb ft «ufc^inLul 

■.nmnftT, 
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prevalent, o! keeping » few coins or jewel* bid away and 
adding to the store whan pcratibb bears, the marks of it* 
antiquity on its face, imil I have no doubt that a certain 
proportion of tko influx of silver was absorbed by the more 
prosperous member? of the lower classes, In one way or 
naethcr, then, the precious tneUls were disposed of a? they 
flowed into India, or as Hnwkk* wrote at the time, 14 All 
nations bring Coin, fmd carry away commodities for the 
same ; and this Coin i* buried ns India! and goetii nut out.' 

II. ModebM Ideas 

So far we have reached the position that India was regarded 
m rich by Europeans of the sixteenth century, either because 
of her visible stock of what they knew a* costly commodities, 
or on account of her continued absorption of the precious 
metal*, and in both case* opinion was substantially in aceoid- 
ance with the facta j we have now to inquire whether India 
was rich in the sense which tb & term convey? to modr-rrt WOuu- 
mist*. The modern criterion of wealth if the income of com¬ 
modities, nr more precisely the relation of that income to the 
numbers ol tin* population : w hen we pass from wealth to well- 
being, we bavi- further to take into account the way m winch 
the income Udbtributed t berniisaatteazar approach to equality 
will 03 unity yield a greater aggregate of &albdiicbuii + hut bp 
long we arc dealing with the wealth of a country ns a unit, 
the question of distribution dues not arise. In the foregoing 
chapters I have tried to estimate the change? which hove taken 
place in the u average income! 1 ' that is to asp, in the income 
of commodities yielded relatively to the numbers of the popu- 
latum hy each source in turn, and we may begin this inquiry 
bv summarising the results which Lave so far been reached. 

In tlm case: of agriculture w? have ^cen that wbik different 
putts of the country have butm affected in different ways, it 
is ins probable that for India, taken a? a whole, the gross income 
per head of the rural population Leu* changed by any large 
proportion ; it may possibly be somewhat aiiudler, is loco 
probably it is Homewh&c larger than st was, but in either ca*e 
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the difference would not lie so great as to indicate a definite 
alteration in the economic position. We ton}' reasonably 
a&aiimc that idle proportion of rural to total population has 
not duuiged materially , in AkW* time, as at th* present 
day, the population wm- mainly ugrirultural, and LI them were 
proportionately more noldifijs ami domestics then, timce are 
more town-work™ now, so that we may conclude that the 
average income from Jigricrdture per heitd of t.L_e total popula¬ 
tion Lb somewhere about the same. The nummary of the 
muilt* which have m far been reached will then stand aa 
follows: 

As regards primary production, sericulture yielded about 
th* same average inmni* w now ; forests yielded about the 
same ; fisheries perhaps awiowhat more ; and minerals almost 
certainly lues. 

As regards numolucteres, agricultural industries allow on 
balance no material change ] the average income truni miscel¬ 
laneous handicraite, wool-weaving, and transport production 
other than shipbuilding, haa substantially increa^d* but saXk- 
wcaving .-show* m decline. 

K» estimate hflfl yet been made of the average income Irons 
uhipbiiilding, cotton and jsto weaving, or foreign coumieree, 
while for our present purpose it in unnecessary U* take 
internal commerce into account, commodttiefl being valued 
nt the place of consumption rather than of origin 

In combining these roanltfi, aQowuico must br made fu* 
differences in the importance of the various items- 1 he silk 
industry, for uuttance, wea of mull volume* and even i large 
in it a total! in coma would in' almost negligible when 
spread over the entire population of the country, while the 
other probable decrease* Unit from ftsberi^ mmh of its 
significance in the same way. These two losses are probably 
much mote than counterbalanced by the gains under mineral 
uud transport production and miscellaneous handicrafts, bm 
tlivfto gains in turn, substantial though thef arc, become very 
small when we mi them bwide the preponderating item of 
Agricultural uicame, representing the reeulfc of the efforts of 
a majority of tbs whole population. So Fnr Lhcn as those 
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estimates arc concerned, we may conclude tLa t India was 
almost certainly not richer in Akbar^s days Lima nuw, &ud lhiu 
probably she was a little poorer ; if then:- 1 ms b«*n any cltimgt 
&o Wgo ns to be capable til recognition by thv rough tests 
which done an? available, we must bale fur it under the three 
rupees of income for which have nut yet been uffercd, 

sources which, tm we dull finely are very closely inter-related. 
If India wa^ richer than now P the additional income must have 
consisted of the ships which she built, the textile poods which 
formed the most important single item of Lbelr outw ard cargo, 
<10(1 the excess value of the foreign goods which thev brought 
back. 

We have no direct knowledge of tin* annual output of 
shipping, but it In prouiblt* t.» make a fon^h estimate of ihi- 
iiuumt in ejdstancc in India at l.hh pmutl, and tu calculate 
within wide limits ihr am put required to maintain the existing 
supply. We have seen that the vessels leaving annunity for 
foreign ports aggregated probably less than UQ.tHXa turn so that 
by taking this figure art a basis we ahull at any rate mi tuidet 
estimate the osmtial production A deduction murtt he rn&ifc 
For fcliQ ships built m Eutop (about onedenHi uf the toiul}. 
but on the aiker hand m addition b required for the tmUan 
Mp& employed in r In direri trade between the Red Sen and 
Fegtt f Matarra, Java, and Sumatra* ami wo may set thia item 
of! against the former, though it was probably not so huge. 
No allowance deed he made for ship in reserve, beams*, umlei 
! be conditions imposed by the seasons,, owners were practically 
compiled to send their ship out ; if a vessel did not -rart at 
the proper tune, the whole year's incutm? wax lost, and ike 
deterioration resulting from a prolonged stay in harbour wm 
pi bap on even more eerious matter. 1 We may T.hatifot* 
take the aggregate of In dun -ica 'going inerchnnt ship at a 
maximum of ti4J>OH»0 tun*; Ui P 0W tan* is probably a liberal 
tdlow iiiLce fur ^mating tnift, ami 2CMJ00 tuns for fighting ship, 

fl Tlit) i«fnvylMilup iu h»di*n )i<»rla n mmitiwhhl hv ^rid uitwnim 
ui tlu» f*Hnd iWyirni, lor lunuto, ih* n^J f w *WW 

inrfiqrat. the ikit^ir * 0 rnu «ri n u rttnihuK i™t 

iPni^iuii, r tv_ agip J -■ 
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making I20,(MkJ imi& in alL 1 The annual output required to 
maintain this amount of shipping depend** on t.Ur atm nil raU* 
of lo$s T which was very high according to modern IJeu^. The 
average life of a cammi; seeme To have been about three 
years, for Pmnl pays that they usually made only two, or 
at most three voyages but A iarge proportion of Hie losses 
td these ship occurred in waters whew Indian vessels did not 
ply, off the Cape of Good Hup or still farther west, and it is 
Bpftfo to wy that the. fetter the average Lasted longer. How 
much longer they lasted b a matter of conjecture ; Irotn a 
cod? fderation of such detaife i*s have been recorded regarding 
shipwrecks und loeues- by fire and capture. I think t hr average 
life must have been more than five years t but f doubt whether 
it c?.sn have been as much ns ten, and on these line* the 
annual output would lb somewhere between 12*0CiO and 
3i f 0W Urns, while it would be laaa if the average life was 
lunge: than i have conjectured. The figures 1 have given 
art the equivalent in G&riyipg capacity of from 6000 to 12,000 
net registered tans, and are thus greater* but not very much 
greater, than the output in this ywa before 19H» when (ram 
IfiOO K> 7#00 net tons were built annually * Allowing then 
for the difference in population, the shipbidldiiig industry 
Las lallau off, but the loss in moorne b obviously insignificant 
when spread over the inhabitants of the whole country, 

Turning if* th - income derived trom foreign commerce. it 
will lie remembered that no estimate has been offered of the 
rate i j ,f profit obtainable in th*? time of ALbar. We can* how - 
*ver t form boric idea of what foreign trade meant ta the 
country a= a whole by comparing the amount of shipping 

1 TJjp r.Lu^tn Tor ihlpt tb* Pwtn^fc t»*f 

fijii-."* itiaiiatiLrufil by tbi? " pintle 1 The ■ix*- til it* format *Wl w ucnbCifa 
£ft>Kl Urn ru< 14 jjjix! ancn-HiUn i>f tha ttarl* jgjvfij] ttx its Jot**' % itu? b&ftTi 

£«fti 0 d br the H ttLfmley ** wwtr certaiflSy ^wur iKtl im*lL*T ilmu 
PnrtKjiriw*, wi i Ufl> mlifn 'heir touJ u t Uul* mmw Uuia WJ 'bfti. <A 
iiwir uutiuig& . . ^ 

1 TEif j ik:an fc H am l#'urn fcom Tihiii NV JS3 *>J U*J ** 

rtlitlLMi to £r Wl.tA. Wm - L h*T® fmoi lie ladifr tlffiop Uuii tTi» 

* h own in thii ubl* II -rf. P«B% tbs fi™ iL&ultl b* 

fir-sl lu nAluvr cjdnuulpiitijcm m iwrtu belonging iMWffl 81*1*=, sitiI- 
tftfQiinalicm mi this puini t* roncUty mllibK ste *m*t r * nQL - ,t ife 
Jii|> unm by uf muub km|.HjELiJiett. 
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space per head, We have fraud that the probable maximum: 
of space was equivalent to 3®,Q00 net registered tons* and 
Tiaing the minimum estimate of population suggested in 
Chapter L we can see that, in order to obtain the average 
income, the profit (whatever it wae’i which was obtainjihle 
from cm- ton of upm^ must be divided among about 2S00 
ptrwHM *t least. For the modem period, the profit from 
one ton has to be spread over fewer than 45 persons, and 
without, going further into hypothetical caleularion^, the 
conclusion may fairly be drawn that the average income 
derived from sea-borne commerce tmiy wall have been teas 
than now, and in any case cannot have been so much 
greater as to mate a material difference in the average total 
income ol the entire population of India, while the informal ion 
which we poregarding trade cm the land frontiers shows 
that whatever the mte of profit may have been, ltd volume 
was even teaa significant for the country oh a whole. 1 

The remaining source of income, the manufacture of cloth 
from cotton and jute, requires sonic what more detailed 
examination We have seen that a suWantial portion of the 
population may have worn jute dotting in Die time of Akim, 
while it may be conjectured that coarse cotton cloth was si 
that period used for packing other goods outside the very 
limited area where jute was grown, and since tlur of the 
two fibres have been mterrhfiugcd, imy attempt aL com parboil 
involve* the abandonment of the distinction based on the 
nature of thr- materia! ; we must think simply of cloth and 
state the facte in terms oi yards. The error mtaodua 1 by 
neglecting differcoccs in material and qunlitv is muiL less 
than it looks, because the value of the material W sdieadv 
been taken into account ae part of the income derived from 

E Fflf tte IrtptGL of Mm vrho »JM Hut 15 idled thff rcrninnnli V<I 
wtAU'iUr.a <d aluppiE^ ft may be worth It bite to giv fl 4 t*w dfom for alter 
touiiteit* H ^.oy of wutr«t. Juju Moth ifr, Lt,.- ,|up- which 
rLem^i wit!i tucRfi from lh$mn if about tod pt.'r heAjJ 

™ * Lr j^liuhnoEu w ■*> flftern firm hlu fi^n* fnr lali. rinaLndinc 

■l.tnnflj Ai *hr *ar,„. [jrriod (hs taj.lod Sutra h«3 mom tf.iu. iuJ/ . ion 
- 1 ' r Atmtmlin liwj Mir em,. 4I1.J thn IJlliLtrf Kmfrf«fc n uirwr iftfl 

* h«.tf Um ; * nation living largely h_P *ea-l>on),. ooramerw miat «ri„| out 
.yearly ilHjut one Km or #wi» (ict h.rwJ of lie |wpakt|pn. 
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agriculture, and wc are now oofleeru&l only with the iucEeara 
In value resulting from the process of manufacture £ we 
nation rfroognisfi that the average ill quality was probably 
higher in the sixteenth century than now, because a larger 
proportion of the doth, was mode of cotton* bat on the other 
hand wc most take into account the greater width of much 
of the modem null-woven cloth, A yard of 11 average ** doth 
was thus smaller as well as better in Akbar’s time than now, 
and on tbe whole it fomifl a not unsuitable unit for the rough' 
comparison which alone is pos&ibk'. 

Starting then with the facta of modem times wc may say 
that, on the average of the yearn 1&I1-14, and taking produc¬ 
tion, imports, sod exports into ccndderatiun, India consumed 
^nuoaOj about IS| yards of jute and cotton cloth per head df 
the population. while on a similar basis the production was 
from 15 to 15J yards per head, leaving a net import of 3 
yards or r&Lher mure: the quotum which we b&vo to consider 
is time whether production at the end of the sixteenth century 
wits greater or less than 15 yards per head. At that period 
there Wert no imports of cloth made of those materials* and 
consequently production represented the total of exports and 
internal consumption. flfe can arrive at a rough mans ore 
of the possible exports from the volume of shipping space 
available, which we have taken at a maximum of 60,000 tana. 
Cloth was the principal article earned, but other exerts were 
numerous, and soma of then wore bulky ; *i is rare for a 
single ekfii! of gw*!* to furnish as much aa half the exports 
of * large country, and we aJiall not run any mk of Under- 
estimatiou if we assign twin-think of the total space to 
doth. On thiri assumption it is just barely possible that 
exports may have reached 200 million yards, though i 
think myself that this figure U probably far in excess of 
the truth; and using the minimum estimate of population 
previously suggested, wt may tliu* put. exports a l a mmimum 
of about 2 yard a per head. Deducting this from present 
production, there mtuun 13 yards, and w* have to uk 
whether the former oomiiim prion exceeded or tell short M this 
figure, CciriaumptioD folk under two mam beads, packing 
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fat present 21 yardaj, and dotliing (at present about I ft yardsh 
Tha um uf packing varies roughly with the volume of com¬ 
merce, and the figure* already dealt with show that tlajis was 
tricing compared with the present standard ; we may there¬ 
fore infer that the doth required for packing at the earlier 
period amounted to only a small imetion of a yard p*r 
head As to clothing, w e have seen in the last chapter thai 
all over India clothes were probably less worn by the masses 
than now, and the present figure (LG yards) is therefore in 
excess of the standard of fcho time of Aiban The Amount 
of this excess k, in the present stubs of our knowledge a 
matter of conjecture : if we grn?^ Uiat the itvcrag-j Icu 
dot Mug 12 yards* then the total consumption 
have been less than !3 yard** and the toted produirfioii I cos 
than the present figure of ahntit 15 yardsj if we guess that 
clothing Cook IP yards, them the total production must have 
been much leas than now, while in order to arrive at a brgor 
production per head we mu at- assume that people in general 
used nearly as much doth as now, though they certainly did 
not wear it m public. Finally, allowance should ht made 
for the large modern export of yurn p lb which there was 
initiling comparable in the Lime of Akhfrr: even if ih? 
production of finished tdolh was ua large as now, the scale 
would he turned against the curlier purify I by injoJudiug 
these partially nmoufacturod goods. 

The general result of this somewhat tedious analysis is 
that we must choose between the following pombilliisa : 
(n) a total population of much teas Limn our estimated 
minimum of 100 millions ; (b) a volume of export Upping 
much greatei than r>ur wtimated maximum of 00.000 Tim* ; 
(c) internal consumption much larger than is suggested by 
rantemporar? tuxotiute; \d) a production of cloth per head 
aim art certainly cot greater, and probably hocus what less- 
than now. Headers who accept the inleraucM drawn in 
previous chapters regarding the economic cuudition^ of tlio 
period will conclude thai t he fourr ]< .dfcereativp> is, r,3: r most 
probable, wliik- thorn who a&k to prove that prowlturtion 
was mibuUntuilly greater in Akharis time Than now must 
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filiow that wm* or all of those inferences are mistaken. Tbs 
nvRrnge quolrty eF the doth produced ww* doubtleaa higher 
T.bati uow + but the ddforenns may cadly he exaggerated: 
the export markets took * very email proportion of the 
total, the consumption of the upper classes in India wa§ 
quantitatively insignificant, and we must regard the great 
hulk of the cloth woven us simitar to the coarse hut durable 
fabrics which are still produced. I do not think, therefore* 
that the diHarence in quality requires any brrgfl alio wanes 
beyond that which has already been made m neglecting tht 
gicatsj siv:. rage width of the modem prodnofann. 

Thus a detailed examination of these tJOurtea of Income— 
shipbuilding, foreign commerce, and textile manufsoture*— 
appears to me to justify the conclusion that they cannot have 
yielded so much more than now us to raise the average 
income of the country materially above its present level. 
The result mu parlmps be stated more concisely is follows : 
If it bo admitted that the mass of the people wore Fewer 
clothes than now, then the whole question turns on the 
proper i ton of shipping to population* Lit ordot to cetabliih 
the proposition that Indi* was richer under At: bur, it would 
be necessary to show' that a large pro|K>rtion of the popula¬ 
te was employed iu building ^bipw^ and manufacturing cloth 
with which to load them : it may be conceded that such 
an impcesaiou might have been formed by a traveller whose 
observations wens limited to the coast from Diu to Goa, but 
it is to my mind inconceivable that the impression could have 
survived a journey across the thickly populated Deccan from 
Surat to Golconda, from Golcouda north warda to Lahore, and 
then From Lahore to tine muuth of the Ganges When wo 
look at India as a whole with, the eyes of travellers who mode 
these journcy^ewesec a population predominantly agricultural, 
and n&Jiae that the numbers employed In connection with 
foreign commerce eiu have formed only au incon^derable 
fraction of the total. 

Wo have thus passed in review all the important branches 
of production existing at the end of the sixteenth century, 
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and arc in a do Hitt on to undn-ef in general tenne the question 
whith wa aaked at tie beginning of this section, whether India 
was rich in the sanse of having an adequate income per bead 
of the population. The answer h that India was almost 
certain!y not richer than ilc b now, and that probably she 
was & little poorer. It is true that tba country produced 
cammodicipA which were eagerly sought for by other nations, 
nod that by the aale of these commodities a steady influx 
of the precious metals wan secured* so tha t, people who viewed 
India from outside, and under the influence of economic 
theories which are now discarded* might he Excused for form - 
mg an KtroHeoua judgment of her wealth; but when we 
escape from tlm fascination exeicifled by s sipcctecular foreign 
Commerce, and concentric our attention on the nttooxces 
of the country as a wholoj our final verdict must be that, 
then as now, India vraj? desperately poor. The information 
which is available suggest to me that the average income 
of commodities was probably even smaller \hf.n aow ; it does 
not suffice to afford definite proof that the stream of wealth 
has increased., but it justifies the conclusion that the deficiency 
of production which is the outstanding fact at the present 
day was, at the leant, equally prominent at the doae of the 
sixteenth century. 

[II DisramunoN 

We h*YT now to consider the actual distribution oi the 
income which we have hitherto treated -i# hj. 
divisible in equal shares among the whole population of the 
country. The main connluriant which we have reached on 
this subject may ?miiuijflrijed av follows 

U) The upper dasasa were able to lira much maro luxuri¬ 
ously in the time of Akbar than now, 

(2) The middle dosses appear, so far ius our scanty know¬ 
ledge gocfl, to have occupied mure or less the same economic 
position as at present, hut their numbers wen? proportionately 
mucli ffmaJkr, and they formed an unimportant- flection of the 
population. 
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(51 The lower classes, including very nearly all the pro¬ 
ductive dements, lived even more hardly than they live now. 

The economic system, of the [period was ao ample that it 
is easy lor us to see how these differences arose, Speaking 
of Iotiift as a whole, we may say that producers enjoyed 
practically no communal benefits, and kept for themselves uo 
much of their produce as waa not taken from them, while the 
consuming classes took from the producers a* much as they 
oouid ; and rince the hulk of the consuming classes were 
dependent mediately or immediately upon the State, the chief 
agent of distribution wu» the revenue-system is force. The 
effect of this system upon the great mass of producers, the 
cultivators of the anil, has been studied in some detail, w 
hove seen that in the regulation-pinvinces of the Mogul 
Empb-, comprising practically the whole of the northern 
plains as far as the west ol Bengal and a substantial portion 
of the country farther south, the standard of the revenue- 
demand wits about double the modem standard of rent, and 
we have found reason to infer that the shore of the btste was 
at least equally great in the territories of Vijayanagar and in 
the kingdoms ’of the Deccan , 1 In order to realise the signifi¬ 
cance of this fact, it is necessary to bear in mind that, while 
the revenue was calculated on the gross yield, it bad to be 
paid from the net inocma. If the productivity of a holding 
ia to be maintained, a sultftautial proportion of the gross 
yield must be expended in ways which arc-, strictly speaking, 
necessary ; the peasant must keep himself and his family 
alive and fit for work, be musi maintain the efficiency of his 
Cattle and provide for their replacement, he mud renew hii- 
iuiplaned Qts, and he must pay wages and various other expense^ 
of cultivation. The burden of this necessary outlay varies, 
hut on a representative boiling in Northern India it probably 
approximates to one-half of the gross yield which the peasant 
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hope* to Htiure in favourable The revenue or rent 

k the first charge oe the net income left after these eipca^ 
[lave been provided for, imd when ;t h a® bees) paid* thr balance 
ie at the disposal of the pe&gsm for conifuru or luxuries, 
improvements, and invest ment or repayment of pecsumil 
debts ■ bis financial posit ion depends, no t on hia gross income 
but on the amount of the free surplus which remains at 
hi* disposal The surplus for wldr.li Ah bar's peasant# could 
hope was at the best very small; if half fhr produce wan 
required to coyer necessary expenditure and one-tiuid was 
claimed as revenue, there remained only one-sixth of the gross 
income expected in favourable years, and & very alight loss 
due to accidents of season would absorb tbi> whole of the 
anticipated balance. Reduction oi the reverure-demnnil by 
one-half would obviously double the amount of the free 
surplus, and thus leave the peasant a comparatively much 
larger mm of money to spend in prosperous times, while 
enabling him to carry on hi& business unaided is tees favour* 
able years. Speaking broadly, that is the difference between 
Akbar = a timea and the present day; the modem tenant j 
cultivator has more mosey to spend when s-cmwoin? are £«d r 
and be can stand greater when are bad. Tin 1 

peasant holding directly under the State ought to occupy u 
a till more favourable position, since in raodmi ii u™ the 
revenue ia ley than the rent, and if (he distinction h not 
rnaTked in practice m in theory, the reason is that thr direct 
holder baa commonly attained to a somewhat higher standard 
of life, particularly is regard to conventions! nece^am^ 
In any cose, the reduction in the burden of compulsory 
payments which has taken place sinee the time of Aktar 
is quire sufficient to account for the observed improvejn^skl 
in the position of the peasant j he may not bundle a larger 
gross produce than formerly, but he is able to keep a larger 
share of it for hinmdf. 

We may reuonibly infer that the standard of life of the 
rural Islietirerg wag set by that of the peasants who employed 
them, in the sense that they were ordinarily somewhat worse 
ofi than their masters, and we can thus; umltsiaatand the con- 
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temporary observations esininnuiecd in the list chapter ao 
far as they apply to tins rural population as a whole: the 
*i«ndud - ! lift* was generally lower than now, for the rimpl* 
mason that -> larger prnpnrwni of Ihr income obtained in the 
village? wan diverted to the expenditure of Die State- It is 
not possible to speak with the turn confidence Hoarding the 
craftsmen and artianna, because we jwwes* vmy little mlonna- 
tion regarding the burdens which they bore, hut so (»r as they 
paid anything in Lh« way of taxes or dues they were eumv 
apQDdingiy worn oil; tlieir numbers were, however, small 
rdativelv to < be iifricultural population. and it is the eon- 
tribdtiou of the village* rather than the towns which marks 
the ftYFtcm of distribution i» »'xist*n** it thl ' cnd °* *■“ 
eixtewth tiitifefHj. 

The absorption by tho State of bo Urge a proportion l> me 
pHiiAants' fr&e surplus is not v^p.cesssxily to bt- considered aa ao 
economic eviL Sti far indeed* the eomJit:cm'J prevailing m 
the days *if At: bar are in ^ordance with the ide*b ol 
niodcrm ( socialist*. and tin advisability of tide distribution 
miurt be judged by tii» uj*os to whirh fclie appropriated snrp us 
vri'Lri devoted Had it fenfift expended in meeting the pc*™*t» 
needs and in enabling them to Wd “ more ftasoEudiU* J - f - 
in Eaxniahmg the various factors a! ugri>-ujttiinl production, 
tn providing opportunities fox education, or in ftecurii^ 
tucdlciil relic! und proper salutary condiUoU^ fbeii Use 
task of the clitic would have been to determine whether t-hti 
wfcll’beiBg of the people was on the whole promoted w not, 
and whether the benefit* provided by the State gave more 
of less t-stislacl.iait than would have been obtained d t - 
income had been haft in the hands of those who earned tt. 
This question, however, does not arbe -Apart from a varying 
and imperfect measure of security, the jmssant obtain® no 
return whatever, and Die large share of his free turpiim w it 1 
was taken b v the State was expended in the inter*.-i v <d ,J ther 
cLbsbsb forming a very small minority of the poptWoft* 0 
have seen in earlier chapters bow the share of the State wm 
eventually .iisbursed ; the bulk oi it went on the ptircW of 
articles Of luxury, the intraae in the stock of w«ure, and 
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tbc maintenance of alarge mass of unproductive employment, 
and while theao featurvfl ?ti!l characte rise the -economic life cl 
India. there can be no doubt that their relative importance 
baa diminished. To complete our comparison between the 
two periods, it ia desirable to trace the destination of that 
portion of the income of the country which has been diverted 
from these objects. 

So far H3 I can s&e, the account is balanced by threu main 
tteaifl, increase in comm mud expenditure, growth of the 
middle classes and the modest improvement which, as ;we 
hav* found, has been effected in the standard of life of the 
masse* of the people. The extension of communal expenditure 
h obvious in the provision now made for education, medical 
relief and sanitation, means of communication, assistance. 
E -0 production in various forms it cannot indeed bo assorted 
that the nred-* of the country have yet. been adequately met. 
but the men enumeration of the object# of a modem admihbh 
tration ls sufficient Lo mark the change since Aibnr s days* 
The growth of the middle classes in numbers and resources 
is at leojrt equally obvious. We may regard the great terri¬ 
torial magnates as in part the successors and representatives 
of the official nobility of the sixteenth century, but the 
ordinary Landholder of Northern India is a new aud distinctive 
feature, as ia practically the whole of the professional 
class, lawyers, doctors, teachers, journalists, engineer*, and 
the rest* Here again it cannot be maintained thm, except 
perhaps in the case of landholders and lawyers, the needs of 
the country have been adequately root, but the pi ogress 
already made is substantial, and speaking generally, our 
coDoluaiun must be that, though the average income of India 
may be no greater than it was three centuries ago, the change* 
which have taken place m its dktrilmtkm have resulted in a 
material increase in the well-being of the people taken as 
a whole. I should not like it to be thought that 1 regard 
the existing distribution iws entirely sM. factory; unsolved 
problem* which directly concern it arc important now, and 
will be more important in the near future, but the standard 
of well-being, while it ho* improved* is still so deplorably low 
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flint, nothing but * large inoienw in the national dividend will 
suffice ; vary the distribution ae we may, there is not at 
pewant enough to go round, and il tide comparison of two 
widely ilifferenl periods baa any tease® tor modem statesmen 
and administrator*, it is the paramount need for coneeotra 
tion of nffort to secure an adequate lucres** of production. 


IV. CoirciitTSiOK 

We have now reached the final stage of our study. VV<- 
havf seen that the economic life of India at the end of the 
■irtedith century was charecteTtEed essentially by inadequate 
production and faidty distribution, and it remains only to 
take account of the tendencies at work ; did the situation 
existing at the death of Abbar bold out a ptomka or a threat 
for the future prosperity of the country 1 The answer to this 
question must he that the whole tendency of the economic 
environment wan still further to discourage production, and 

eniiihiNT the ^ Eiw.inp faults of distribution,. BO tlu^t a 
of increwsi djj; bnj»vaiiflhmeii.t was to be expected, but that 
other tuiil k$e ecmtfpkuotm IpM w^jrc jtiBt. beginmog to 
operate which -offered * mort hopeful prospecL for tbs disUnt 
futurCi In regiiid to the immediate outlook? - 

recall that producers aft ft wboliT were at the mercy of ao 
adminiMration conducted by men who were to 

}rtn:me .7 ol luxury and display* who were discouraged * J > 
the eonditioiifi of (Jioir tenure from taking measure to 
the deveSopment of their dung*, and who were impeDud by 
the strongest motives to grafip iihirnm alycs the laig^s 

possible shan of each producer s income. Productive eutei- 
prise wae penalised, while the demands on the existing stream 
of commodities were csxtam to incrcaftei- the mceiitive to 
efiorl was bound to dim.mijh K and the nuperiof attractions of 
an unproductive life to become mote and Eior* apparent to nil 
the moat clement* of the population* Such was the 

iinutf-dbu- prospect: the history of the ^venteentb and 
eighteenth ccuturiia will ahow to what extent it was roaliftedi 
but wo are jutted in aay rng that the position was unable. 
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and that the seed had been sown of won omit mid puIUicoi 
collapse. 

An Iodi&n ol the ptriixl might t- II have recog¬ 

nised the dangers that lay uLmoi], hut he could sk L ;irceiy Imv- 
detected tilt; Hmt mcoiispicuouii nigruM of a further change. 
We hove seen in a previous chapter that the demand of tbe 
upper donees for luxuries and novelties led to the patronage 
and encouragement of foreign merchants, and it is to the 
extension of the area of trade that the change in the economic; 
situation is ultimately due. The foreigners who were attracted 
to the country pursued indued a strictly eelf-regarding policy. 
Inddmiolly their activities stimulated production through 
the increased demand fisr commodities and Uk introduction of 
new h tuples and improved pnx:esses, but they did not at first 
exercLie any influence on the administrative exploitation, 
which in Ak bar's time and from a much earlier period domin' 
ated and sterilised the energies of the population of India. 
Contact with this root-evil was tutelilisked unJv through the 
political changes of the eighteenth century, and thenceforw ard 
the main interest of Indian economic history lice in the 
gradual transition from the regime of exploitation, through 
indifference, to conscious effort for improvement. According 
to the theories current in England during the nin^eenth 
century, the transition to administrative indifference should 
have sufficed, hut subsequent experience 1ms ahmm that the 
lesson of the past had been learned too well, and the alow and 
baiting progress which bos been achieved in rccon t years 
proves at once the force of the old evil tradition, and the 
need for conscious aud orgunufd effort directed towards its 
complete and thud eradicate m 
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APPENDIX A 


THE CROPS GROWN IN INDIA IN TEE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

1. The crop* specified in Ute revotma statistics ol the Ain may 

Jbe arranged in mods* ra dasaiEcMiou as follow*: 

CiHjEiXi Wtsnst- Entity. Ricft 

gtinsmor-rta* t» entered Outmcr from tfc* Twn ^*dfe (iwi 
varietim) entunemted among tbe autumn mv*. 

Xirri TTi Jowitr. Kojra CfcpnH f Sfcwan, Eodon, rUbm Marti! im, 
Kudld or KsrL Burn . 

Raj ra b en tort-d m ■ niP naw almost oljwhite. K&kun 

ia shewn *# Kai or Gal* with Kangi:i nt ayndnyiiL Kndiri [or 
fcmij and Iterti arc both dcwnW ^ T^mliiing m«u, and 
prohaMy denote thr L>-f«mt-grata tnlllnta jhwJi u liulfcj o: inijliri: 
it a pe-^jbl* that one of iln-at interior citipf Way have gone out, ol 
oultivaEJon^ but the dot?ufiptipnfv given iiir cut mfticfcntlj detajh-d 
to n^uki- thir certain. 

Pulses. " Grain, Lentils (msourj. Pea*. Mimg. UrtL Moth 
Lohiyu, Snithi. Arhar. 

IVfi YOiieticwi of gram W aw™*d under lb* TiimM n&khud-i 
Kabuli and nakbnd-j EhulL 

KLiafiri is wi ibown in the tabtrs of retea h hul in the iuarfpttati 
of iJitar (ter which no rtte* artfi™} it ia mentioond as eaten by 
tho porjf + but unwholesome 

OfL'SfKhA- Tii, LmregiL Rape.. Thria EUfHowirr. 

Su(ii«.wm- Tiro gmfea iro dkUngokhetl, »bitoo« md tbU-Jt 
tpaundft). 

Frames, Co Una. iterop- 
Dm Indigo. Ai 

Dauoo, etc Poppy- Betel 

Mi^’Whrasifimrv Various minoi crops ire ■p«rfHcd, indulging vv^ y 
t*ld«* + «ph*H or fclihli*** water ante (*iugh*re) p mnluna (both 
FoffliflJJ and Indian), and a bm$ scrir* of fG*trd* and pumpkin*, 
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2. Outside the provinces where the of 

assessment hb in force* the only indications I have noticed of 
addition?! I <-tojk Ln the Mogul Empire ate ( I) tbft statement 
referred tc* in the tad that- it kind of saekclndi ww made in 
Bengal p which I take U* indicate that jut? vttpoiu i and {2} 
the cultivation of tobacco in Gujarat, whiire it had ju -l been 
ncclimalL-ted. 

3. As regards Southern f ndlh ( he following crops are mention ed 
by Pane* Nuiuz, Qhwm dU Orta, or other ajjteenth-Luniuxv 
writer* 

Fdop (hum ftine, Wtotk Jownf s K*gi j(Enitadwa). Millet* 
In general 

Jow:ir |ipti d ft m miiho Eofaum the meaning of which is dis- 
cuidtii lti the next iippmdJaL Barley :■ mentioned in om- 
tnmiUtion* hsil 1 dmtn wJi-Hh-r thw Iji accurate* 

Fo^ev:^. Gram* Unrig, Hone-gfiim Varloi^ palate (iuipjwsxHtH^. 

OxifK.lt Qiopa Sugar-cane. OtutoD. Indigo. TiL Litweid- 
Fepper. Oxwmt. ijingnr Turmeric IfrtoL Cardamom 
Arent- Vitxi-iiih. luuaijfcEiiftird), 
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rf.t= meaning by trading the derivation of tliu word tubwwrv (wIsmlIi 
ia not explained in any of thn modem ibctioiLaritid. but had failed 
find imy probable or even plaiLHEhie origin Iil any of th* Lvrin 
toxigiiAgc^ or sn tioMr of + \octhem Africa -imirces from whiub 
iliilleta might lie eipeotorl f,o have re-fiebpd cjim IIm^ti uin peninsula, 
w kfk tlirfim reccude of the discovery uf niaizt m America shownd 
tlifli the word tou!d not hav* coiiie from di«Tr When thata 
bquiriefc! hud yielded no result, Mr. lt T Bum. G4LL, Adgg*-t«l to 
me tliitt tbr word might !>e of Indian origin and repres^t a 
Lomipticm of fowur, iknti thi:« apjtfatr? to be- tJjcr truth. The 
PoMugiieae hud no letter with the sound of The Indian, jh and they 
repretwmled ikk iimrnd by ; ; they bad m< v. und mid cither ft 
or t? in its. pine*, white they commonly added an o in borrowing a 
a u bat an Live; example# of khu&e cLum*?--- i4b t-f ratify found m 
liohs^Johan Stafouta from Jadwar T Bayitim fion* Wsuag 
Mungo from Mung]* and u la dear that jawfrf might eiuiHv become 
riiharo, nr with a natural di tinge of Gtrrai, zub&Tm At Lhia 
IKdnt iJip luggeation was referred to Biv Georgp CriaEwn, who 
wrote tliat oietathejifl of the r* and the u nr-ed caiu- 1 uu 

difEeuIly. and Unit. die word m burro miith! Ih' treated .%,- mi-.i 

probably a corruption of jowfr. 

T\e thus resell the fonvliwlona that z/ibunv certainly mmet 
jowir tn the sixteenth century, and that it is niust pmbalilv the 
^iih word. Inuiafivtimrd in the mouths of the Portuguese. Why 
It ibould iu>w lw given the snwi of moiro ie u different- qutvCft rp 
If. na ti4t ' dictionaries aary. mnijK bu ruined m f J brtugm>^: Maw 
bdimgiiig to a millet, the usatunption run bv itamLJtdisl in vArhw 
other languages ; in English, maise k cmmnunl} 1 raUtx) corn 
r Indian Com '*); in French, it ii whirnl | 1f bin do Turquie T, i' 
m South Afrka, it Ja " that- n or mill.:! . and in 

OudlJi, \i * KicJii jOWar '' It k w however, mmn probnhle that 
the Anglo P.jnuguv^r k^iiMgraphiiB have Ijwd mwied regarding 
the word, which b described eorr«ntly A-t * o| Indiian 

rnilltT. in FjgnBirwfo’a dietionii-y puhUiIiofl in at thi* 

point the mlercsT of the topic becoun:.- purely pjfdolnghiid 
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THE SEAPORTS OF RENTAL 

Wjcets Portuguese writers of the sixce&iub MflPUiy apeak of :i 
voyage w Bengal they usually refer either fo the Great tffrunik), 
or to tlio Little (/w^wtTioj, /Vito. These names were adopted hy 
writer* qf otliLvr uitfofi* (o.g pwto tn /tartar. II. r. 173(1), 

and the missionaries latinised them as /ta&u JfqyfMiJ und 
/Wi'ftj (e.g, Ifoy, 728 fFj. The word panto in these names seem 
to bavv been mud I) 1 taken m The equivalent of the English 
11 port/' and bunco modern Writers have Ennked for only two 
important seaports in tfixtewnth-cantury Bengal■ whan thus Yk-v 
I* Taken. the literature of the period leads at tunct to thr identifi¬ 
cation ol Hooghly for Salgaon, which wo* doae io it-) su the 
11 Small Port/ 1 and of Chittagong ai the Great Poi( P " its La 
done by Lhe authora of Hobs&frJob&nt, 1 believe this view lo bo 
mistaken It ssetn* to mo that ifae word perto. in the mouths 
nf seafaring Portuguese at this period* referred primarily to n gup 
in T.Jte coait-lint. and HOE. as landjnneLk are apt io w-aimr, a 
town on the sea-aho™ , in other word*. port# might iignify a 
gull or eauiary, which might con lain several import* Modern 
Poftttgnw dictionaries recogoim tins moaning of tie word, but 
their authority is not of great importance m a matter ai the 
kind : my view that it ia the primary meaning js based mainly 
on the language of Father V Fernanduv a Jesuit missionary who 
wna Hint lo Itangal in lubfi to attempt fin 4 p- formation of the 
Portuguese Aettlamofita, Hid letter describing h in journey ii 
fainted in Hay t 121 fi, 

Fernandii* emhatkod at Cochin for t-Eio partus parvus [ate 
«iim tooauJ) . the words tit parenthesis iorffbutti that ho was 
giving t.be current name [P'Wtn jxrptina) of hio ilestkiltlOD. After 
describing various nnxietici.i -on the sea vayage, hr jpotiki of a 
greater datigftr within flu- wkej ihi- ddp run aground 

they »uv«-«itnW, hmi'fvi?;, in [iH-iiag oif iJiii dioal, and then alter 
jailing lor eight days, still in the jHrtu*. reached the Baituguw 
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elation T itf MucghSy It ie rb»r, therefore, that ]''i!niandqa 
inroiol by yutiu, tli P river, not the town, «tf ffoogfdj „ nmj J 
think it is equally clear dint hu limit have taken hi* nimteimlaturf- 
fiom ordinary Porttigurae, whether utiildni «n the -hip or r,hn 
men mourrrr whom ho worked on bud ; he coniine hnvo iu 
tlutt Tumcfs ami tW? m no ro6*m to aupjxttu that lie did nol 
follatt the ordinary imago. Thus Pvrtn pcqitem does not iifcfttA- 
s«ily signify ut angle town, but tony denote the river Hooghly, 

QE] whir .3 L CuJruiio jjow ffitaihclii. 

Alter dome months' stay, Fernandsw went mo to tht htHt, 
mw/wts ; this was not n its voyage, betmim- Jio iitsmiuis *ln? 
danger frerm tigera on the way, and douMU'vi bin boat iravalteil 
by some ui the inland wutarway*. Ho first readied Sriyur, 
whit'h. hi 1 dfcttribc* at h ' 1 *t4tioD ,p belonging to tire Porfut mognuA, 
and lie diited ins Jotter from 1 fits pJict> Im* he added it postscript 

to anaouno* his arrival at Chittagong, also a "Nation " m tfi» 
lymis Tbius FemanHmi certainly did not mean only 

* hittagong when he 'rrote pmtuf, imwmjj*-; the ospresiiub envrn'd 
™ rhittjigpog and Snpur. The situaiinfi of riiiti.i L ".iig J - well 
tnnwu | that ofBripur fe hied by Fitch’a description of Mi visit 
,1J !h. - intent capita! of Bengal [Piirthag. i \ - 1737) 

bngur wu UM tha " river of flanges ' and wjta si league* from 
Sonarmen ; it wa. a * S a gr,)ng yen. for Fitch sailed theseo on a 
?hl P Thus in ihft language must by Kcmandiu 

the Porto gmhfc Mtended at any tnu? from the Kanmphuii river 
lo fir immediate neighbourhood of Dacca, and daw lie w«* 

probably milif term* m their current meaning, we an* nut bound 
lu hum Hi., eaniiiittiob to any single pearl. The nsa of the 
HCpmUOn bewnuia clear if we look at a nun of lHo Bay 0 f 
Ban^alj an d re member that the Portuguese? came to Bannaf by 

”■ ° !1 1,10 kit t}l "y w ould tiavn the t-nuary of th* itooeWy 

Porto K ,r«n«i: «> the right by that of tlx Meghiin strvstcEififf 
froii, tb fijv'kergmije district to Chittagong, and the wh.,b of t ,|tu 
Constitute* i lit! PortQjm ruff, ft may well haveiDeluded uumanuir 
other port* in fdiv Uiuhunn'a Man* of the word, but Id any 
f “^ ndi!<) bul ^ ^tfiagong iutd Sopor. Wo am not thdrafbw 
houna to say thst IknuuJ had 0[ ,Jy two max*i « had, sod 
has will? room for an indefinite number of •aaporta 

withm ilirm, uud at the euil of Uio aisUentb century tJirn wroc 

“ .* o!* TU* f k lh “ “"Jwtftr u| th» JUuihvIudJaa 

■miJyR » tonal of triuch the Utlfiit u mat ttiod in i/nlWiJili.. t 

■ i .i r t phzmbrtf SSTSSJL « 

Sitlfin^in, mid MtjJHf i h SniTri^H.rf bm j kUblk Vhrrv im- , ■ i i , 

»^ sssys“ ta “ 
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«if leaat three of flulTickat. importance to ha noticed by oar 
ati tliojitiHSi, Hooghty on thq river of the sows name* Bnptii 
Min* distance up the Meghnu. and Chittagong. 

This primary uer of the word /Wfr* wan not. hotrimr, uniTera*! 
•it dUf period: Fitch, far instancy definitely kkfltafie* tlir town 
of Safcg&on with Porto Pofirtw (Purchm, 1L 5C. 1T36), atid mmo 
•ither inters i r 4vii tie read in the sumo way. The change in 
mining miy. i think, be attributed w the tm:t that ttm 
Portugueaa did not tu any grew* extent imdo dirvct-1} with 
Srjpar; their commufiic^nAi ware with either MooghJy or 
Chittagong, that is> with only one “ fetation M in each perfo, 
and in thc^e dreiitiiiftaii^en the transfer of the aame irem the 
potfe to tbs '* station " might easily t^lie place, jmat as "the 
Mersey" baa Imcomo almost a synonym for Liverpool. The 
passages cited from Fernandas show* ho^wer, that up to the 
end of the iLrtwnth century the derivative meaning had not 
been uni verily adopts!. and j notify the vb-w that jwwto nay 
bo rend actuary in any vase where this interpretation is 
constant with the ocaitaxt. 

The utiMtion will naturally be asked which of these seaports 
represents the 11 city of Ben gala Ph described by Rar tioEa at the 
beginning of the century My own npinimi i* that Burbot w*e 
referring to Soiiarjptoii with its adjuDcnl pen. hut the question 
is too intricftte to b discutted kre. and read™ may wisely 
Hu^pend j udgment until LlL l- completion of Mr. Loiigworlb Datura' 
Irani Eati on of Barbosa. 
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Tui origin ul ilia -Lipping Uny is Him of wict Iti European 
\yoits Ihc practice grew up of describing * ship a capacity for curse 
in TeroiiJ of the number of tun* of wine whinb could b« ^juried. 
A tun of win* ronsisccd of two butts, and waa equivahuu to 
40-3 cubic, Uv.t , adding ihv hum of the caska, ju id the bas of 
fip4ie due to tboir irregular flhape, the apaoe occupied by a 
tins comits to about cubit feet K a Ongrutdly t b*= number of 
tuna ™ not readied by uriy process of riir^umirent the 
capacity of a ship which had carried wmn would Iw known by 
experience, anti practical men would acquire ^idficient knowledge 
(o judge the capacity of other ship* by their appearance and 
build. It ih -urh 0Htima.se h a- the:-" that are available jo regard 
to Urn jwiod we atv cuoiutlariqg: th*y are aE! given in round 
mmihere, and obvitfudy ure nut. infeudt-J to be bzcnmt# to ?i tun 
od the average, they are probably fairly close is the imth, lLough 
Hrere arc doubtless error* In purtirulat ohservatioiLv 

Towarde the end of the sixteenth century the number of tuna 
lar particular ah ip* became an important question in England. 
U-cswar- it determined the amount of the sut-dify paid for ship- 
building, iDd uMiumteH -'itch t* had hitherto xuffioed homme 
subject to bilus: jl ay-stum ul msaaiiremcmt waft therefore worked 
out to flupemdb >iwb estimate*. At Ure first attempt the ntirulH'if 
of tun* which could be earned in a jiarlkukr akip woa deter 
miaed by ex|^rim t ni; the length, breadth, and depth of iht ship 
were I hurt mrjuured, and the volume in cubic foot calculated ; the 
mt ™ 11 in nirnphi pro port!«n. It waa bund that each 
actual tun required about ftT cubic feet of volume measured on 


(50 cubic ffeit: /fcfr*u ur* tfofti thn mu tt irn j 1K 
b'Qt plbj it k-i^t HJJMitbkrtl 4Si ■ Uiii AS CD hie f*H ft* Ihn minimum 
1 Uht 50*- H . ^vmteot Ojumi tiaiaL mt -uli l pwilbl* r™ «mU in 


P^riwMi with thr ntFirr factofi to ti& fH'iniin1nrivj 

ill 
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the Ernes ud opted, and tin • rotation wa- mart* the* basi* of a Genera! 
rule ; find the voliutir- nf a ship by a lurtiaihir net of me^suro- 
niflnte inti divide by '17 

The effect ol thi_s tale wha to alter the definition. but not at 
first the flijw?, of the tun. The unit was still the space required 
by a tun of wine* mft this space was found to lie 97 cubic feet 
mfl^furd « jHf/ifiifer timj This system h?w (jjifvivtui up to 
r I . present day, bat both ihe method of jnesfiurement and ike 
divisor adopted have been varied front tim« te Um«, A 
11 rcjdfiterod ton 11 is i row defined at 100 cubic feat of space 
moiLBurtid according to the precise spcctficatioos made under the 
Me Ft bant Shipping Acts ; it m n conventioual unitj wiik-.h hu* 
loat ite ongrnaJ relation to the tun of wine, and iU [.-recant mktirtn 
to li Id be determined with precision only by filing a rtfies of 
modern cargo fmats w ith tuO*. a measure wldek nobody ia likely to 
uuElertake, For our purposes, the Important point is that tile, 
changes lj i tiie method jf mcrtnutmiant have E?eeu in the direction 
of a closer Approximation to the actual cargo Bpftce, The original 
method of injuring *ne length, breadth, und depth of tin- ‘diip 
aa a wftote conkJ give the Ri tual cargo s|u&c« otdy if the *hip was 
rectattgukr and then were no internal stettrturea below the iop- 
nirat deck; tko fact that 97 cubic feet {mtaeured iu ibis way) 
ivqfc required h> stcottuiiodate 60 cubic feet SactuuJj bIiowh that 
the oarjjo spuri.' wflfl greatly overstated. This overs (atom mil- baa 
now (li^^pwred. because melt deck 3- measured separately* md 
allowance is made for the curve of the ^idtw P hemsf -uhstantially 
less than 100 Guide fori (a mcasuroiJ top) would now bo required 
to accommodate a tun of wiiso, and in fa(H ihf volume of ordimiry 
goods carried in recently-buiJt vessel* is, generally speaking, in 
excess of the vein me given by the measurement. It follows that 
we shuH not understate the cargo-capacity of Indian ehips of the 
sixteenth centiErv if wc ^av that a run of wine would requin? 
from i 1 ,} to s % <vf j| rnofbm registertd ton, inatead U requiring 
-k whole measures* ten wi wa* tiie i 33e whuc el icosii cement waft 
first introduced. At this rate 1000 tuiirt of wine would require 
from 400 to 600 modern tons of shipping ; and wo ahonld reduce 
the " turmage * w calculated fur Indian trade in the sixteenth 
century by from - ter f in drier to coin pure it with the return* 
of shipping published at rim present day- In tfee text l Imre 
4 «rrivcil nf 60.0CH1 tuna u the probable maximum volume of 
] ■ ij 1 1 ‘l■ l conuiietCc : tlii.-N would require from 21,000 to -tfi.OOQ toil* 
liMcnt mr&SlircrriflJll. and since this figure lias to Im> roirrp.ired 
with about ri, mil Lion tons (thft volunio of Indian \ m<h before 
the War), it really rr jitter* Wft little which fraction wo taka. 
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A word must bo add r- i regarding tb«n modem din unction 
fwtwcen gross and net turn The dipping statistic* which lu*v« 
jwt been ijuoled are given in m4 to&ktml toas, but und-mien » 
nf obif^ me us mill y listed cm tuna, 1 and the dltfWrrnre 

between the two is important. Tin* grcs-. umuft^e *A u ^liip 
includes wp soft nccupicd by machinery, etc., und no* ^vailnbl* 
for cargo : the net tonnage ext-lodes the -pace so occupied. The 
relation bo I ween gro^ and net tonenge varien greatly among 
different dawes <if dups, but for mortem ^argo halts w* skill not 
* rf - v «ry far hum tht truth in inking the fieI. tcumig* ua on tkr 
average GO per cent of the poss. If. then, w ■ yndudf' 1 hat thi 
Jndiin s^uoit^ commerce at the end of i.br sixteenth century 
could bo carried in from 2i r <M to 3G.i iThTi turn »*i. we may say 
1 hat it would require from *fu r O'fc> to 00 k 000 tons gr\r+z M or at. most 
om- modem cargo-boat of moderate date sailing in each month 
of the year. 

* <lm» t«* ■» mvun in tbtf enttniry ■fajpfhftg vht rtiwaire-Li, whkti 
fc-F* p s" ■ iis til j th,~ iiUrt L im|K:>ifAjir ■‘injiroe-a cif t ti n ^-nuddiim 11V ncJkflf 
nlwi on the Ull^KU 
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